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pITie EdittB* In making ame reeearphu in Ihe liistory of North-AmCTiia, wM . 
for bis au-a coavraieace, to form a aOaliigut raiainti of iratii rcatingto it. A) 
(hii may be of some utility to pertoDS en^ged iu giiailar pufniiti, aad iKit vhollf 
(nunteresting la otbert, be ineiun to pnbliib eitracla Crom it iu thii jodmHl, 

»WT>ero the worts ooCicaiJ atf Bcarce, serard eitrseli (roiti Uiem still be lositc, 
wllich ma}' at onco r^rve to give a more complote idea of the booli?, and to reliiiTa^ 
Sie dtyneas cj a mere catalogue,] 

Virgo Trinmphans, or Virginia in generall ; but Ike 
south part Ihtrtof in parlicular : including Iht fertUt 
Carolana, ami the no Usse excellent Island of Roanok, 
richly and experimentally valued. Humbly presented 
as the auspice of a beginning yeare to the Pnrliament 
of England and Covncell of Slate. By Edward iVil- 
Hams, Gent. London, printed by Thomas Harper for 
John Stephenson, and are to be Hold at his shop ok Lntd- 
gate Hill, at the signe of the Sanne, 1650, pp. 68, 4io. 

This book has two dedications and an adilress to the 
reader. The second dedication is, "lo Ibe couservers and 
** enlargers of (he liberties of this nation, the Lord President 
*' and Counsell of Slate:" The first is addressed to the 
Parliament and begiiia in Ibis manner. " To the supreme 
" anthorit J of ifaiB nation the Parliament of England, Right 
** HoDorable : This dedication in itselfe unwoithy tJiK 
- Vol. I. No. I. 1 
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honour of nn addresse to your Grandeurs, and of a foile 
" loo dead in stiaddow to approach neere your most vigorouB-j 
" lucler, reposes ileelfe yet upon a confidence that in iuti- 
" (ation of Ihat God of nlioin you are in power the proper 
"representatives, who vouchsafed graciously to accepts 
"poore paire of Turtles from those whose abililies could 
" uot ascend to a more rich oblation, you will be pleased 
" to cast a favorable aspect upou this humble ofisring, as 
" proceeding from a gratefull, cleere and sincere intention, 
"whose desire being strongly passionate to present your 
" Honours with something more worthy the auspice of a 
" beginning yeare, is circumscribed by a uarrownesse of 
" abilities and fortunes." 

The tone of servility in these dedications recalls to mind 
Die same meanness to a greater extent shewn by some of 
the actors in a more modern revolution, whose termination 
has been equally abortive. The author is excessively 
zealous, Lis praise of the country extravagant, of which he 
does not appear to have had a personal knowledge, and hil-, 
arguments in favour of colonizing it, most of them farfetch- 
ed and absurd. 

Virginia with some of the early writers extended froi 
Cape Cod to Florida. This writer appears to have pap-! 
ticularly in view, what he calls the Southern part of Vii*« 
ginia, or Carolana, under which name South Carolinftf 
Georgia and Florida were ia former times generally iif 
eluded. The following will give an idea of his descriptions. 
" Yet to shew that nature regards this omamenl of the new 
" world iffith a mcn-e indulgent eye than she hath cast upon 
" many other countreys, whatever China, Persia, Japan, 
'* Cyprus, Candy, Sicily, Oreece, the South of Italy, 
" Spaine, and the opposite parls of Africa, to all which she 
" is parallel, may boast of, will be produced in this happy 
" conn trey. The same bounty of summer, the same milde 
" remission of winter, with a more virgin and unexhausted 
" Boyle being materiall arguments lo t^hew that modesty and 
" trulli receive no diminution by the compariHon. I 

" IVor is (he present wildnesse of it without a parliculiUf 
"beauty, being all over a naturall grove of Oakes, Pines, 
" Cedars, Cipresse, Mulberry, Chestnut, Lauretl, Sassafras, 
" Cherry, Plum trees, and Vines, all of so delectable &a 
"aspect, that the me lane holly est eye in the world cannot 
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"withoat adoiiration. No shrubs or underwoods cboake 
" up your paGBage, and m its seaaon jour foot can Iiardly 
" direct ilselfe where it will not be died iu (he bloud of large 
" and delicious slrawberrieR : Tlie rivera which every waj 
"glide in deepe and navigable channels, betwixt the bresK 
" of inis iiberous Coiintrey, and contribute to its conveniency 
"beauty and ferlllily, labour with the mullitude of their 
" fiBliy inhabilanla in greater variety of species, and of a more 
"incomparable delicacy in laal and sneetnease than whatever 
"the European sea can boast of: Sturgeon of ten feet, 
" Urumtnes of sixe in length ; Conger £elea, Trout, Salmon, 
"Bret, Mullet, Cod, Herings, Perch, Lampreyes, and what- 
"ever else can be desired to the satisfaction of the moat 
"voluptuous wishes." p. 1. 

The Dutch would hardly assent to this writer's depopu- 
lating the Uoggerbunk to enliven the rivers of Georgia with 
Codfish. 

" Whatever other commoililies, the novelty of inhabilinv 
"this amorous Virgin halh made it appeare defective in, 
" as Sugar, Indigo, Collon, Ginger, and other advantageous 
" staples, wee shall appeale to all who have seene this unexam- 
"pledcounlrey; (we meane Roanok and the more Sout heme 
" parts, and those eountreys towards the fertile Mangoack) 
" whether it be guilty of any contrariety, distemper, or ex- 
" tremity which might hinder their production. The Sunne, 
" which in other counlreys makes his visit in Barnes and 
" droughts, heere casta bis auspicious Beanies, and by an 
" innocent and complementall warmth, courts the bosome 
"of this his particular favorite, hastening and disposing its 
" wombe for ripe productions, which salute him iu an abao- 
" lule perfection. Winter snowes, frosts, and other ex- 
" ceases, are heere only reraembred, never known. The 
" purling Springs and wanton Rivers every where kissing 
" Ihe happy soyle into a perpeluall verdure, into aji unwea- 
" ried ferldily : no obslructions in your expectations, attempt 
" and hope them, prosecute and enjoy them." p. 19. 

So little was known of the interiour of the country at thii 
period, that this writer thought the South sea washed Ibe 
Weatern base of the Alleghany mountains, and under thi« 
head launches out into eiLtravagant calculations of Ihe profit 
that would arise to Virginia from commercing with China. 

" The Indians unanimously consent that twenty two 
" nileg beyond the falls, ia a Rocke of Chrfitall, and this 
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ley evidence hjr their arrowes, very many whereof are 
"headed wiih it. And that 3 dayes jouriit^y from (hence, 
*' is a Rocke or Hill of Silver Oare. BeyonJ which over a 
" ledge or Uills, by a concurrent relation of all the Indiai 
"is (be Bea, which can be no olhcr but that sea whi4 
" wapihes the shore of China, &c. 

" That this report of a great sea South West beyond t 
" Mountains cannot have the least of fiction or confederac 
"since all the Indians from Canada to Florida, doe onjj 
" ringly agree in Hic relation, ia obvioU3 to the meanest ^ 
"prehension. 

" The diacovery whereof if we fall upon it by degrw 
" will bee a worke of no long time or difficiilly, but the unm 
" nressible profit and gloiy of (lie action, will ray§e the nojf 
" head of this above example countrey, to tiuch a high xeni 
" of wealth, potrer and lustre, that it will be reputed a va 
" remaikable degree of felicity to any nation which bU 
"reach to Bucb a verticall point of glory, as to bee repuU 
"but our second in these most noble considerations. '^ 

" By rhis meanes what wealth can there be in tboae rid 
" eat provinces of the world, in those countreys which I 
" tlire created for her Cabmels of excellency, which i 
"shall not discovert What discover, without a power j 
*' appropriation ? What opulency does China tceme "Hi 
" which shall nol be made our owne by the Midwifry, by 
" the Juno Lucina of this virtuall passage ? This by a happy 
" transmigration, by an innocent magicfc will convert that 
"counlrey, (which by a swelling denomtnalion, yet withoid 
" not some pretence of reason its natives call by a T' 
" signifying all under Heaven) into our maid of admin 
" and envy, Virginia. Her silke worm shall spinne 1 .^ 
"Carolana, her clolh of gold be weavcd for Roanoak. 
" The English oame shall keepe company with the Suune, 
" and those nations who one him a particular adoration shall 
" honour it as the nest thing sacred. The Easterne nalio 
"oppressed with the slavery of those illustrioua ll 
" leeches their princes, will come under our shadow, i 
" by a thicke repayre to our most glorioui and hap 
" den, live with us in that liberty, which nature in their cre- 
"afion, intended to the noblest of his creatures mankind. 
" And by this recourse all those curiosities of art, in which 
" those EasterDC Nations transcend Europe, will bee cm 
*' veyed to na with their persons, Cattell and Horse in whij 
" they abound, will bee sold to us for nothing, for £uropei 
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"triflea, whitest the more necessary staples of this our 
" Westeme world, will be sold at advantages not conveoi' 
"ent lo be mentioned. The voyage ahorl, eaisie, rich and 
"pleasant. No doubling of Ihe Line, no calentures, sciir- 
"vies, or other long-passage diseases, to affright or distast 
" (he laborious seaman ; whereas now the enfeebling and 
"destroying of Mariners is almost an unavoidable conse- 
ce of those long and dangerous, rather circumferences, 
voyages." p. 33. 
" Those illustrious horae-leechea" have indeed "come 
'''under the shadow," but not in the manner here predicted. 
One of his chapters compares Virginia with Persia, another 
with China, and on this latter he dwells the most; endeavour- 
ing to prove the superiority of Virginia, and that it can 
furnish in a superiour maimer all the productions of China. 
It is curious enough that there is nothing in modern times 
in Virginia, to remind us of China, except certain states- 
men, who are the exclusive admirers of the policy of that 
country. The author devoles a chapter to the silk-worm, 
and endeavours to prove, that this might become the great 
staple of Virginia, also the cultivation of vineyards, and of 
silke grasse, besides all the products of Tropical climalea. 
It is rather remarkable, that of all the objects which the san- 
guine expectations of early adventurers led them to con- 
as the great sources of the wealth of Virginia, none 
hitherto been productive. Wine, silk, and silver 
les were the three principal things on which Ihe hopes 
of the first colonists were founded. There is added a list 
of the prices of a number of articles, at the time this book 
was written, which is not without interest. 
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Virginin ridily valued by the dcscripHon of the maint 
land of Florida, her next neighbour, ojit of the fottre 
yetres continuatt trauel and discouerie, for above one 
thousand mites East and West, of Don Ferdinando de 
Soto, and sixe hundred able mttt i» Itis companie. 
W^herin are truly observed the riches and fertitilie of 
ihoge parts, abounding with thing* neceaxarie, pleasant, 
Bnd profitable for the life of man : with the natures and 
dtsposilions of ihe Inhabitants : Written by a Porttigall 

t Gentleman of Elvas, emploted in all the action, and 
lran$tattd out of Portugese by Richard Haklvyt. At 
^- • ■ 
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ijondon priattd by FtUx KynggtonJ'or Mathem Lomneg, 
and arc to be stild ui the sigiie of Ike BUkofis iiead 
Pauls Churchyard, 1609. 4to.pp. 180. 

This is a very scai'cc tract, as it is not to be found in tbi 
original edition)) of Hackluyt, nor h- it reprinted nilh thi 
modern one. His object in translaling it was lo serve ihfl 
Virginia Company, to whom it is dedicated, lie particu 
larly dwells on the commodities of the counlry, and llu 
conversion of the natives. And this he seems to think, ! 
gentle means fail, may be eliected by harsh ones. T ' 
was the commun erronr of the age in which be lived ; 
the habit of regarding these unfortunate savages with cob 
tempt because they were Pagans, greatly added lo lb 
cruelty of theii- invaders, and made even learned and pio 
men like Huckluyt, insensible lo the atrocities ibal ne 
acted. The conclusion of his dedication will shew his fed 
ings on this point. 

" To come to the second generall head, which in 1 
" beginning I proposed, concerning the manners and dis^ 
"sitions of the Inhabitants: among other things, 1 find 
" them here noted (o he very eloquent and well spoken, as Ih 
"short orations interpreted by lohn Ortiz, which liuei 
" fwelue yccres among them, make sufficienl proofe 
" And the aulhoiir which was a gentleman of EInas in Po| 
■' lugall, emploied in all the action, whose name is not sa 
"downe, speaking of ihe Cacique of Tuila, sailh, that i 
" well this Cacique, as the others, and all (hose which canii 
" to the Oovernour, on their behalfe, deliuered iheir mei 
'■ eage or speech in so good order, Ihat no Oratour couti 
" vtter the same more eloquently. But for all their fair 
"and cunning speeches, they are not ouermuch to bi 
" trusted : for they be the greatest traitors of the Worl4 
" as their manifold most craftie, contriued and bloody tre« 
" sons, here set down at large, doe euidently proue. Thej 
" be also as vnconstant as the wethercock, and most read> 
"to take all occasions of aduantages to doe mischeife. Thej 
" are great liars and dissemblers : for which faults ofteoJ' 
" times they had Ihelr deserued paimenta. And man^ 
" times they gaue good testimonie of their great valour and 
" resolution. To handle them gently, while gentle coursei 
" may be found to seme, it will be without comparison. 
" (he best: but if gentle polishing will not serue, tnea wa J 
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" shall not want hammerours and rough maaona, enow, IH 
"mean our old eoldiours ti-ained vp in the Nelherlands, to 
and prepaie ifaem lo our preachers hands. To 
^ponclude, I trust by your honours and worships wise 
istructions to the noble Gutiernour, the worthy esperi- 
lented Lieutenant and Admiral), and other cheife managers 
' Ihe buainesse, all things shall be so prudently carried, 
that the painfull Preachers shall be reuereuccd and cher- 
" ished, the valiant and forward aoldiour respected, the 
" diligent rewarded, Ihe coward emboldened, the weake and 
" sicke relieued, llie mutinous suppressed, the reputation of 
" the Christians among Ihe Saltiagea preserued, our most 
"holyfailh esalled, all Pagan isme and Idolatrie by little 
"and litlle vtterly extinguished. And here i-e posing and 
" resting myselfe vpon this sweele hope, I cease, beseeching 
"the Almighlie to blesse this good work in your hands lo 
"the honour and glorie of his most holy name, to the 
"inlargement of the dominions of his sacred Maiestie, and 
" to the generall good of all the worthie aduenterers and 
" vndertakers. From my lodging in ihe Coiledge of Wesl- 
ntinster this 15. of Aprill, 1609. By one publikely and 
iciently deuoled to God's seruice and all yours in this 
good action. Ricmabo Haklcit." 

Be Soto was one of Ihe most adventurous and intrepid 
of the Spanish Band'tti who first discovered and desolaled 
America. The following extracts give his origin and end. 
The Rio Grande as the author calls it into which his body 
was thrown is the Mississippi. 

"Chap. 1. Which declarelh who Don Perdinando de 
" Solo was, and how he got the gouernment of Florida. 

" Captaine Soto was the son of a Squire of Xerez of Ba- 
"daioz. He went into the Spanish Indies when Peter 
"Arias of Auila was Gouernour of the West Indies : and 
"there he was without any thing else of his owne, saue hia 
"■word and target: and for his good (]uaUties and valour 
" Peler Arias made hira Caplaine of a froope of horsemen, 
" and by hia commandement hee went wilh Fernando Pizarro 
" to tlie conquest of Peru : where (as many persons of credit 
"reported, which were there present) aa well at the taking 
" of Alabalipa Lord of Pern, as at Ihe assault of Ihe citie 
" of Cusco, and in all other places where they found resist- 
"luce, wheresoeucr hee was present, hee pasied all other 
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Captalnes and principall persons. For which cause (tx 
" aides his pari of the Ireaaure of Atuballpn) he had a good 
" share : whereby in time be gathered an biindred and foiire 
"acore thousand Duckels together, with Ihal which fell to 
" his part : which he brought into Spaine : whereof t^ 
" Eui[}erour borrowed a certaine pari, which he repaie 
" agaioe with 60000 Riali of Plate in Ihe rent of the eilk* 
" of Granada, and all the rest waa deliuered him in the coi 
•' tractation bouse of Siuil. He tooke seruanfs, lo wit, a stew 
"ard, a Gentleman Vsher, Pages, a gentleman of tba 
" Horse, a Chamberlaine, Lakies, and al other officers Ihaf 
" the house of a nobleman requirelh. From Siuil bee went' 
" to the Court, and in the Court, there accompanied bia 
"lohn Danusco of Siuil, and Lewis Moscoso d'Aluarada^ 
" Nunno tie Touar, and lohn Rodriguez Lobillo. Excef 
" lohn Danusco all the rest came with him from Peru : an 
*' euery one of them brought fourfeene or fiffeene (faousai 
"Duckets: all of them went well and cosily apparrellei 
" And aDhough Solo of his owne nulrre was nol Imerall, jtt 
" because that was the first time Ihat hee was lo shew haor 
"selfe in the Court, he spent frankely, and weot accompir 
*' nied with those which I haue named, and with his seruairi 
"and many other which resorted vnto him. Hee marrioi 
" with Donna Isabella de Bouadilla, daughter of Peler Ari^ 
"of Auila, Earle of Punno en Roslro. The Emperon 
•' made him Ihe Gouernor of the Isle of Cuba, and Adelan 
" tado or President of Florida, with a title of Marques of eel 
" taine part of the lands Ihat he should cniiquer. 

"Chap. 30. Of the death of the Adelantado Fernandj 
*'de Sofo : and how Luya Moscoso de Aluarado n 
"elected Oouernour in his stead. 

" The Gouernour felt in himselfe Ihat the houre ) 
"proched, wherein hee was to leaue this present life, a 
" called for the King's officers, Caplaines and prtncipa 
" persons, to whom he made a speech, saying : , 

" That now he was lo goe to giue an account before tb 
" presence of God of all his life past : and since it pleasei 
" him to take him in such a time, and that the lime waj 
" come, that he knew his death, Ihat hee his most vnwortbii 
" seruant did yeeld him many Ihankes therefore, and desirq 
" all that were present and absent, (whom he confessei 
" himselfe to be much beholding vnto for their singular vei 
" tues, loue and IoyaIIic> wliicb biiuaeife had well tried 'm 
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"the traueh, which ihey ha:t sulTured, which alwciieii in hU 
"iHiniJ lie tliil hope (o i^alisfic anii reward, when it slioiild 
" please Qud lu giue biiii resl, wilh more prosperitie of bia 
" ealale,) that ihey would pray lo God for him, that for bis 
"mercie he would i'orgiue Jiim his sinneu, and receiue hit 
"auule hilo eteinall gloiie : aud thai they would quit and 
"^eehimot' the charge which hec had ouer them, aud 
"ought Fnio them all, and that they would pardon blm for 
"Boute wrongs which they might baue receiued of him: 
"And to auuid some diuistun, which vpon bis death might 
" fall out vpon the choice of bia saccessour, be requested 
" Ihem to elect a priDcipail person, and able to goueine, of 
"whom all should like well; and when be was elected, 
" they should sweisre before him to obey him : and that he 
"would Ihanke Ihem very much iu so doing; because Ibe 
" griefe that he had, would somewhat be asswagcd, and the 
"paine that be fell, because he left Itiem in so great coafu- 
"Bioo, to wit, in leaning them in a strange Couiitrie, where 
"they knew not where they were. 

" Haltasar de GaUegos answered in the name of all the 

"resl: And first of all comforting bim, he set before hia 

"eiea bow short the life of Ibis world was, and wilh how 

"many troubles and miaeiies it is accompanied, and bow 

"God shewed bim a singular fauor which soonest left tl : 

ItUiiig him many other Ihiiigs fit for such a time. And 

br the last pomi, ihiil since il pleased God lo lake him to 

kkwieUe, although hirt dealh did iuslly grieue them much, 

iyet as wel he, as al ibe resl, ought of uecessJIie to con- 

"fbrme Ibemaelues lo the will of God, And touching the 

"Gouernour which he comrnxoded they should elecl, he 

"besought bim, Ihat it would please his Lordship louame 

*' him which he thought fit, and him Ihey would obey. And 

"presently he named laiys de Moscoao de Akiurado his 

"Captaine generall. And presently he was sworne by all 

"that were present and elected for Gouernour. The next 

* day, being Ibe 21 , of May,"! 542. departed out of thin life, 

" the valorous, virluoiia, and vatiaut Captaine, Don Fer- 

\ * nando de Soto, Gouernour of C'nbn, and Adelantado of 

m^^^^rida: whom fortune aduanccd, as it vselh lo doe 

^^^ntbers, that bee might haue the higher fal. He departed 

^^Vh such a place, and at such a time, as in his Bicknesae he 

^^"liad but little comfort; and the danger wherein all his 

" people were of perishing in that Counli'ie, which appeared 
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" before their eies, was cause sufficient, wliy euery one a 
" Ihem had need of coiiiforl, and wliy they did not visM 
"nor accompanie him as they ought lo )mue done. lMy4 
" de Moscoao deleriuined Id conceale his death from thfl 
** IndiaDS, because Ferdinandn de Solo bad made (faenf 
" beleeue, That the ChrisIlaiiB were imniorlall ; and al»t' 
" beuauae ihey looke him lo be hardie, wise, and valiant:' 
"and if Ihey eiiuiild knon that he was dead, they would* 
"bee bold (o set vpon the Christians, though Ihey lined' 
" peaceablie by lliem. In regard of their disposition, and 
" because (Ley trere nothing constant, and beleeued all tbaC 
"was lolde them, ihe Adelantado made ihem beleeue, ibai 
" he knew some things that passed in secret among them- 
"selues, without their knowledge, how, or in what manned 
" he came by tliern : and that Ihe figure which appeared ifl 
'' a ^asse, which he shewed them, did tell him whatsoeuei 
" (hey practised and went about: and therefore neither in 
"word nor deed durst they attempt any thing thatmigbl 
"bee preiudiciall vnlohim. 

" Assoone as lie was dead, Lttis de Moscoso commanded 
"to put him secretly in an hou^e, where hee remained 
" three daies : and remoouing him from thence, commanded 
*' him to bee buried in ibe night at one of the gales of thi 
"lowne within the wall. And as the Indians had seem 
" him sick, and missed him, so did Ihej suspect what migl 
" bee. And passing by the place where hee was buried 
"seeing Ihe earth mooued, they looked and spake one t 
"anolher. Lvys de Moncoso voderstanding of it, conK 
" maiided him lo be taken vp by night, and to cast a gresC 
*'deuleor sand inio the aianlles, wherein he was winded. 
" *p, wherein hee was carried in a canoe, and throwne inte 
" the middest of Ihe Riuer. The Cacique of GnachoyA 
*' intjuired for him, demanding what was become of )u% 
"brother and Lord, Ihe Gouernour: Luys de Moscost, 
" lold him, ihal hee was gon to heauen, as many other timeCi 
**hee did: and because hee was to slay there certainty 
"daies, hee had left him in his place. The CaciqiW 
" thought with himselfe that he wab dead ; and commaLndeT 
" two young and well proportioned Indians to be btoughfe 
" Ibilher ; and said, that ; vse of that Countrie was, wlutt 
" any Lord died, to kill Indians to wail vpon him, and eerui 
" him by the way : and for that purpose by his commandai 

io«Dt were thoie come thither : and prayed Luj/s de Mo»i 
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" C030 to comoiaDd them to be beheaded, that they might 
"attend and serue his Lord and brolher. Ltiys de Mos- 
'\coso told him, that the Gouernour was not dead, but gone 
" fo heauen, and that of his owue Christian souldiers, Le 
"had taken siichaa be needed to seme hun, and pi-died him 
"to command Ihoae Indians lo be loosed, and not to vae 
"any such bud cuslome from theiicetborlh ; airaighiwajr bee 
"commanded them to be loused, and lo get them home to 
*' their houses. Aiid one of them would doI goe ; saying, 
"tfaalhee would not serue him, I hut withoul desert had 
"iudgediiim to death, but that hee would serue him as 
" long as hee liued, which had saued bis life." 

There are many speeches of diUerenl Caciques, through 
whose territories they passed, but these are all in one imi- 
forra strain of servility, without any of ihe peculiarities, or 
raciness, that would prove them lo be the real harangues of 
Ihe savages. There is but one that forms an exceplion, 
and bears intrinsick marks of being genuine. It is given in 
the chapter Ihat precedes the account of his death. When 
he came to the banks of tlie Mississippi, he was very anx- 
ious to get to the coast, in order lo build boats and embark 
fais men to return to Cuba, or prosecule further dlscoveriei 
along shore. He had seut out one or two parlies, but these 
Lad returned without being able lo get nioie Ihan a few 
leagues, on account of Ihe Innumerable creeks which they 
had met, and the thick woods and canes. " The Gouernour 
"fell inio great dumps to see how hard it was to get lo Ihe 
"Sea: and worse, because his men and horses eucry day 
"diminished, being without succour lo suslaine theniselue* 
"in Ihe country: and wilh Ihal Ihought he fell sick. But 
"before he tooke his bed hee seni an Indian lo Ihe Cacique 
"of Quigalla to tell htm, that hee was Ihe Childe of Ihe 
"Sunne, and that all the way that hee came all men obeyed 
"and sei'ued him, that he requested him lo accept of his 
" friendship, and come vnto him ; lor he would be very glad 
"to see him ; and in aigne of loue and obedience to bring 
"something wilh him of that which in his counlrie was most 
"esteemed. Thai Cacique answered by the same Indian: 

" That Tvhereas he said lie mas the Child of the Sunne, 
"^ he rvoiUd drte vp the Riner he wonid beleme him: 
"and touching the rest, Ihal hee ivas wont to visit none; 
" but rather ihal all those of whom he had notice did visit 
"Aim, aerued, obeyed and paid him tTibtttee willingltf or 
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rforce .• therefore if het desirrd to see him, it roert I 
"he »haald eome. IhilkFr: Iknt if ket tame in peate, i 
" tvonld receiur. kirn wHk sptciall gnod Kill; and if Afe 

ivarre, in likt mimner Iter Tvould alleiid him in (he totow 
" jvhert he wiis, »nd thnt for him or uny other hee wouU 
" not Khiittkt one fooir bnrke." 

They I'oiinil one nation gorornetl by a female Bovereigl 
wbosB tenilory was situated ou the River Cutifachiqtil 
She Bcnl her sinter when he came to the opposite bank a 
the river, and nl'tenvarcli went to him herxelf. The followH^ 
» the acroiint of the interview. " Within a little while Iht 
"Ladie came out of the tuwnein a Cliaire, whereon certDJiri 
"of the principal) Indinns Uoughl her to the Riuer. Sb 
" entred into a burge, which had the sterne tilted ouet, 
"ou the floore her mat leadie laied with two cuahiona v^ 
*' it one vpon another, where she sate her downe ; and wifl 
"her came her principall Indians in other barges, wbid 
" did wait vpon her. She went to the place where tbi 
" Gouernor was, and at hei- comming she made this speed 
*' folliiH-ing : 

" Excellent Lord, 1 wish this cowming of your Lor4 
"skip into these yotir Countries, to be mo»t happit: ti 
** tkovgh my power be not nnswerable to my mil, and n^ 
'* sentir.ee be not according lo my desire, nor nich a> t 
" high a Prince, as yonr Lordship, deserweth; yei eitu 
" the good vilt is rather to be accepted, then nil the tru 
"surrs of the viartd, thai wilhatd it are tiered, with mofi^ 
** vnfnileable and manifest affection. I offer you my person^ 
*< lands, and svbiects, and this small serttice. * 

"And Iherewilhal she presented vnio him great store d 
"cJotlicB of the Conntrie, which aliec brought in othcf 
"canoes; \o wit, mantles and skinnes ; and tooke from ha 
*' owne necke a great cordon of perles, and cast it about tb 
" neckc of the Gouernour, enterlainin;; him with very gin 
"cioua speeches of loiie and courtesie, and comm 
" canoes to be brought thither, wherein the Gouernou 
" his people paesed the Riner." He then goes on to relat 
many other acts of kindness and presents oflered by this In 
dian princess. It might be supposed that for once the savag* 
character of de Sotu would have relented, and that a womaj 
who had thus received him would have at least escaped EI|^ 
trealment. But his conduct was uniform, he took her awa/T 
with msDj of her subjectB, made her proceed on foot np-H 
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wards of an hundred leagues, BulTei-iug every hardship, till 
she had the good foilune to make her escape. The whole 
narralire is one continued series of the most horrible cruelty 
towards the natives, making slaves of ihem, and loading 
litem with excessive burthens, cutting off their hands, burn- 
ing and murdering them in every town they came to. The 
Spanish party consisted originally of between 6 and 700, of 
nhoo) 213 were on horses. This band of ruffians, in the 
course of four years that they travelled over this country, 
iDiisI have destroyed many thousands, in one place, 2.500 
perished by their setting fire to a town. Their expedition 
terminated after the death of de Soto, by their constructing 
some &ail vessels on the ftlississippi, and coasting along till 
Ihey came to Panuco, from whence they went to the city 
'Mexico. It is impossible not to admire their spirit of 
lerprNe, their daring intrepidity, and fortitude in sup- 
rliog (he exti-emesl hardships. But, our contempt and 
irrour are cxciled, when it is considered, that their only 
motive was the thirst of gold; and being the slaves of su- 
perslilion, wherever they went, their path was marked with 
the blood of the wretched inhabitants. There is indeed a 
wonderful consistency in the Spanish character : other na- 
tions may have had their nM(o da fSii in the sixteenth cen- 
liiry, but, perhaps no other nation woild have re-established 
the Inquisition in the nineteenth. 

f( will be remarked, as the extracts are copied exactly, 
that the orthography is very uncertain. The last chapter 
>ntains a short summary of the different products of the 
>unlry, and concludes with the following notice of the 
nk. 

■* This relation of the diacouerie of Florida was printed 
in the house of Andrew de Burgos, Printer and Uentle- 
msn of the house of my Lord Cardinall the Infante. 
" It was fjnished the tenth of Februarie in the yeere one 
thousand, fiue hundred, fiftie and geuen, in the noble and 
iBoBt loyall citie of £uora." 
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TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, 

There are some points of practice in religious worshipj 
nearly similar in all the states of the Union, so far as mj 
experience extends, and which it has been sometimei 
thought might be altered advantageously. As the slightest 
innovation in these concerns, is apt to startle even the 
strongest minds, I hope that the following suggestions maj 
be candidly appreciated, and shewn to be expedient or 
otherwise, after mature consideration. The first alteration 
I would propose, is in the hours of worship in the afternoon. 
It would be better that this service should commence at a 
later hour. The common time of dining in most of our 
cities, is between two and three o'clock. On Sunday the 
dinner is served one or two hours sooner. The moment 
after rising from the repast, we repair to church. In sum* 
mer especially, the lassitude which follows is most unfriend- 
ly to devotion, and I have known some individuals, who 
have absented themselves from the second attendance, 
rather than incur the risk of violating the solemnity of reli- 
gious worship, by that feeling of drowsiness and languor 
from which very few are exempt. The fatigue and effort 
to a clergyman, who officiates twice after so short an inter- 
val, must be greater than it would be, if the second meeting 
were later in the day, and when in summer the extreme 
heat had subsided. 

In the next place, are two discourses necessary, or, all 
circumstances considered, advantageous ? The introduction 
of protestantism in abolishing almost all the ceremonies of 
religion, left a vacuum, which was advantageously filled bj 
moral and doctrinal discourses, to excite and enlighten those 
who adhered to its tenets. The number of these has varied 
simong diflferent sects, according to their circumstances and 
character. The general practice, however, for which per- 
haps no other reason, than custom, can be assigned, has 
made two sermons requisite in the regular congregations of 
different protestant sects. Yet if there be not some par- 
ticular virtue in this number, why is it better than three, 
which are still delivered in many meetings ; or even the 

Eractice of the proselyting sects, who operate on their 
earers by a mechanical process of exhaustion. Is not 
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deliTering two sermona a week, a greater task, than most or 
even any clergyiuaa can well perform, in addilion to other 
parochial duties t Would not a siogle discourse, which, it 
may reasonably lie inferred, would be composed with more 
care and ability, produce more good than is now usually 
done by two ? Does not tlie multiplicity of sermons, in some 
measiue, weaken their effect ? 

Allow me then to suggest, for the consideration of the 
clergy and all reflecling men, whether the time of the second 
■ervice may not be changed for the belter, so that it should 
become what it was originally intended to be, an evening 
serrice ; that the middle of the day, so oppressive in sum- 
mer, should be left lo meditation and repose. That the 
■ermoii should be delivered in (he morning ; and the even- 
iog service, commencing towards sunset, should have the 
vacancy of the sermon supplied by larger portions of the 
Scriptures, and of sacred musick. The hour would be 
more propitious (o devolion, the closing of the day with 
religious exercises would be more natural and decorous, 
than the present arrangement, by which, in summer time 
pa rticularly, the day is most unequally divided, and the 

^^fevices incoQveniently crowded together. 

^^K A LAYMAN. 



TO THE EDll 



I It is SDrprising, thai in a country where the spirit of im- 
tOTeinent and enterprise is so strung, the establishment of 
>il and other coaclieii, should be so miserably wanting !□ 
every thing, for the couiforl of the traveller, which is still 
more remarkable, because there being no post-horses on 
the roads, almost all our Journeying is in these vehicles. 
Hitherto nothing seems lo have been aimed at but speed, 
and the rapidity with which the mail is transported, equals 
that of the most improved countries in Europe. Yet no 
change has been made in the coaches. In Massachusetts 
they are in a degree belter than in other states : but, when 
you get out of itiis stale, they are mere inconvenient wag- 
gons, in their primitive construction. Certainly, the great 
^^joads from Forlland to New- York, and some of the loadl 
^^b f eDfisylvaiiia, will admit of better carriagea. 
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In addition lo more comfortable carriages, an arnuige- 
ment for trans milling small parcels is exceedingly wanted. 
In England, this is found to be a lucrative branch of ttie 
business ; every town has a coach office, where parcels are 
hooked, and are transmitted daily to all parts of the king- 
dom, for a trifling charge ; every package ig delivered im- 
mediately, and very often the persons, lo whom they ai« 
addressed, receive them as early as Ihey would a letter bj 
the mail. Such an appendage attached to any of our li 
of coaches, would not fail of meeting nilh eocouragemei 
as every person has experienced the difficulty of transi 
ting Bmalf packages from one city to anoiher. 

A FRIEND TO LMPROVKMEKT. 



Sir, 

The introduction and rapid extension of merino sheett 
in this country, forms one of the most important features m 
our rural economy. I have heard the oumbeia of full-bre^.^ 
and balf-hred now in the United States, very differently 
estimated. A conect idea of the actual number might be 
useful in many re»pecta. I should be much obliged to any 
person, who would give to the publick through your jour- 
nal, a calculation of the present numbera of these, and if he 
has the necessary data, of other kinds of sheep now in the 
country. X. T. 

Brookh/n. 



to the editor. 
Sir, 

It would much oblige one of your aubflcriberS) if mn 
of your correspondents would state in your journal, til 
principal features, and the present practice of the latrg rei 
specting Tythingmen, in the different slates of the Unio^fl 
where such laws exist. At present, from the best inform^ 
tion I have been able to obtain, Ihey seem to be only pai^ 
tiallj carried into effect in particular districts. 1 have 
heard of some curious cases of oppression by these *'P(f 



K "miliars." it seems most extraordinary, fhat this moKt J 
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unts branch of police sliould exist in a few towns onlj. 

Wii th« Hj^ht lo slop travellers on Ihe liigh-way of the alalc 

^^ested ill eccti particular loun? or is this a general law, 

ider which separate towns may act as thej* choose. Many 

V^SetBonM may be given why Ihe public!) allention should be 

f 4*UBd lo these laws ; either to remedy parlial oppression^ 

I equity and policy, to propose a system of commoa 

iilrainl. If the majority are of opinion, Ihat force can 

rve the purposes of religion, that men will be more con- 

mt and devout in their attendance on publick worship 

Iffeom being compelled, let these regulations be universally 

oforced, and doubtless some useful additions might be 

lade from a celebrated code now obsolete. The King of 

flitpaiD has restored the Inquiiiilion, and It !s not for us to 
■ ■ay he has not done wisely. There is a restless spirit in 
W^aii never to be contented. The Sunday, in no part of Ihe 
virorld, is at this moment so rationally, devoutly, and deco- 
K^usly observed, as it is in a greater part of the eastern, and 
IIb many districts of Ihe middle states. ThoEe who are still 
I' jlesirous of greater perfection, without regarding the pro- 

Knsities of human nature, would do well to recollect a cele- 
Ued Italian epitaph on a man who took physick in health: 
Stavo bene, ma per starmeglior, sto qui. i was well, inrf 
io bt beiter, I am here. C. G- 



TO THE EDITOR. 

It vould gratify my curiosity, and perhaps many of your 
saders, if any of your correspondents could furnish a list 
mplete, or only parlial, of the plays that have been pro- 
duced in this coimtry, and performed in the difi'erent tfaea- 
s of the United States, particularising the number of 
Igfals Ibey were played, and whether they have been 
t^ted. S- I>. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

It baa been the policy of all nations to encourage theit 
eilizens, to the performance of great actions, by some ape* 
ciee of honourable distinction. The nature of these hai 
vwied with the geniut of their governuientB. In moderB 
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Europe, wliote inslilutions are principally inoDarcliical,litli 
of di^eieiil degrees, chiefly hereditary, are ihe-nioal cuniRion' 
mode oi' rewarding biilliaiil or uset'iil eert ices, and one of 
tlie main eupports of Ibis iurni gf govei nmenl. The nations 
of aniiquily ivbose inslituiioua were less complicated, tl 
Romans for instance, rewarded illuslriuus cillzens wiih li(I 
wfaicb were only an additional name, and were not here* 
tary. Names thus given accord stiictly with lite spirit 
repiibticicg. The lovers of economy will not object 
making use of this poriion of the "cheap defence" of 
tions : and more generous and enlarged minds would glad! 
decree lo a slajesman, or hero, a HUroame, which would oul 
be a glorious diBlinclIon lo hirn, and not being bereditai 
as in monarchies, would not make his descendants burih< 
some to the pnblick. Such a name should tie given ooi 
by a unanimous or nearly unanimous vote of both bi 
Congress. Thus, for example, Perry Erie, Mc Doaoui 
Cliaiitplain, Jackeon houiaiana. 

SCIPIO ATRJCAHUS. 
Cambridgt. 



to the sditor. 
Sir. 

Pbebcmiitg that your pages will be open to any hints < 
the great questions ofpubllck manners and morality, 1 pro 
pose occasionally to send you brief communtcalions on Inese 
topicks. One of Ihe mosi prominent and growing evils of 
■ociety, seema to me lo be the love of scandal. This may 
in a great degree be attributed to the stagnation and absence 
of cuslomaiy, active employment in our cities, during the 
recent war. The return of peace, among other advantages, 
may aflbrd such employment for every one in their oira 
concerns, as may force them lo relinquish in part the gra- 
tuitous interest they baie taken in those of others. In the 
mean time we may gradually acquire more generous babilS| 
and attain lo manly feelings by degrees; and in imitation 
of the tolerant policy of a certain court, where it was one of 
the rules of an assembly, that no lady should get drnak 
before nine o'clock ; It might be proposed as an incipient 
step, thai no circle of gentlemen should stoop to converse 
about such mean, inslgnificaiit details of t 
private families, as kitchen maidi would despise 
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What I wish here lo repreas, is not censoiiouaneBs, but 
oiilj Ihal klle gosnip and miachievous t;iMllng, the natural 
oi;cu,'>u(io[] of ignoble minds in a slale of idleness. The 
breed of rensorious people are by far too useful lo be de- 
t^royed ; like llie turkey buzzards of Carolina, who, devour- 
Ju; Ihe carrion of the cities, preserve them from pestilence ; 
au (his class is equally useful and pleasing, and by preying 
on ull Ihe moral olfencea of socieiy, serve to keep it fioni 
coiilaminalion- Voltaire lias remarked, "that it is difficult 
"lo know hsw to act wilfa Ihe publick; there is no way of 
" pleasing it during: one's life lime, but by being profoundly 
" unl'or lunate." Yet this will noi always do ; ihe terriers of 
icsnilal will not give up the sceni while life remains, but pur- 
ine Ihe victim inlQ ihe most lonely and obscipre relreats, in 
which wretchedness can seek lo shelter ilself in obscurity 
and oblivion. I will no) dale the place from whence I write 
this letter; 1 fear it will apply lo many. Happy and sin- 
gular indeed wnidd be ihe condition of that country, wliich 
mdegr&ded by only one scandal-loving tity. 

CHARLES SimFACE, 



The events of the last thirly years furnish an tnexbauat- 
'Die llieme for moralists, historians, and elulesmen. The 
crumbliDg of ancient systems, the decomposition of civil 
*ociely, ihe propagation of eslravaganl theories, Ihe rash- 
ness of new esperiinenis, and Ihe deslructton of visionary 
hopes, have produced many elaborate essays, and educed 
from human mlellect, numerous consummate specimens of 
splendid eloquence. Nor can such topicks be exhausted, 
wfirle philosophers possess the power of perception, combi- 
nalion and analysis, to develope, or the talent of speaking 
to convince, or the art of writing to demonstrate, the inevi- 
table tendency of rash and innovaling propositions, by 
which Ihe simple are confounded, and Ihe wise baffled. I 
fiave not leisure, nor has your journal space sufficient to 
dilate these ideas lo their full exienl. It is as remote from 
my inclination as from my capacily, to make the allempt. 
Wishing to avoid a general and endless view of Ihe subject, 
wead at once le a lew of its particular bearings, not ok 
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hum&D society at large, but some portions of it in particular 
parts of o^rtain countries. 

As my (leaigD IVom Ihie preface must be suIGcienlly evi- 
dent, allow ine to ask if the violation of decorum, tli« nant 
of etiquette, the lusticity of mannere in this generatioOf 
must not be a source of exquisite regret and mortificslioD 
to those, nlio have seen the laiit ? What itiea can <he unfor- 
tunate young people of the present day have of ancienf . 
polish and refioenienl f So extensive is the deterioration o 
tociety, so deleterious the consequences of abandoninj 
established systems, thai even the well-intentioned kno^ 
not how to conduct ibemselves. This degradation 
not exist in Eiiiope alone, this country also deplores iti?' 
extent. What are the manners of the present day? Th^ 
presence among us thirty-five y eara ago, of the most 
plished noblemen of the Court of Versailles, iu adding 
Elight polish lo the simplicity and frankness of our bitbif 
formed a most pleasing and perfect system of bebaviourt 
Since that period every thing has been new modelled, ai 
our manners left (o choke ibemselvcs with their own 
growth, without atiy pruning, till they have shot inti 
utmost exuberance of rudeness. Once in a while a vestige 
may be perceived of belter limes, some well-bred antique 
that shrinks from "modern degeneracy;" and when aeen 
in society recals lo mind the insulated Corinthian columns, 
that are still erect amid the desolation of Palmyra, or the 
deserted environs of the Forum. When one sees an asiem- 
bly in the present day, straggling groupes of young men 
with whiskered cheeks, and wild, uncurled, unpowdered, 
■bewildered locks, and the innocent animated imitations of 
the Medicean Vencs, with their thousand cork-screw ring- 
lets and muslin robes roaming among them, it brings to the 
fancy a flock of merino lambs in a field of scrub oaks. If 
it comports with the plan of your journal, I wish, while any 
trace remains, to attempt restoring a little of former urbanity 
and elegance. For this purpose, I will in the present letter 
give a few hints that may be easily observed ; hereafter, if 
this essay should prove acceptable, I will attempt to reforiD 
more complicated evils. 

No gentleman is lo lean back so as to support his chai 
on its hind legs, except in his own room : in a parlour 
a email circle it borders on extreme familiarity, and in 
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drawing room filled with company, it betokens a complete 
want of respect for societj. Besidee, it weakens the chairi, 
and with perseverance, infallibly makes a hole In the carpet. 
There have been circles of society, where it would have 
' Ipeen considered iniperlinenl, for a gentleman to sit cross- 
I^ged; but as I do not aim at impoisibilities, 1 shall say 
nothing on this point: no genlleman, however, muHl allow 
tiimself lo sit in the company of others in the following po- 
xilion. On the edge of the chair, one leg over the other, 
parallel lo, and leaning on the back of the chair, A position 
which will at once be understood by any of your readers 
who have seen a vessel aground, left by the sea laying on 
one side. 

No gentleman at dinner or tea time is to take out a silk 
liuidkerchief, that has been in his pocket two or three days, 
•ad lay it over his knee ; if in eating toast, he is not tur- 
aished with a napkin to wipe his fingers, he may make use 
of a fresh cambrick one, if he has it, but he had better adopt 
tiie feline mode of cleansing his paws, than the practice 
I fcere prohibited. 

If a gentleman be requested to carve a turkey, or any 
ther fowl, he is not to proceed as if it were a character, 
md cut it completely np: but take off a piecfe as it ia 
■ranted, and not keep a company waiting, and leave the 
irhole bird piece>meal, when perhaps no one will taste it. 
V. B. This rule does not apply to a table d'hote, unless 
he carver is willing to sacrifice himself, like Curtius, to fill 
lie gulph of appetite around him. 

ARISTIPPUS. 



TO THE EDITOR. 

I WISH to propose an undertaking to the publick, which 
I hope some of our learned societies or liberal individuals 
may be disposed to prosecute. This is to explore those 
ancient entrenchments that are found in the western sta'ea, 
more effectually than has yet been done. All the specola- 
tioDS upon them, that I have seen, are founded on an exam- 
hiatioD of their superficial state. I have never heard of any 
allempt to search below the surface. It is very probable. 
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if a trench five or eix feet in depth trere dug across them ^M 
in different direclions, or if aonte of tLe nioimds near theia ■ 
were opened, Ihat some remnants of IooIb, of warlike or do- ^ 
mestick inafrutnenta, fragmenla of earthen vessela, &c. &c. 
might be discovered, Ihal would al once decide the problem^ 
by Hhom Ihej were conslrucled. It h impossible thai the 
people who are able lo construct such extensive works, 
should nol have possessed a variety of tooU, and utensils J 
of various descriptions ; and it is extremely probable Ihat f 
fragments at least of these might be found : if a civilized 1 

Eeople had any thing to do with them, coins might perhaps 
e discovered. The espen«e of a very thorough iiivesli- 
g;ition would be trifling. Five or six labourerR skilfullj 
directed for a week, wonld al least be suSicient lo shew 
whether any light could be thrown on Ihe origin of (hes« 
aniiquiliea, by making excavations. Perhaps the Antiqua- 
rian Society recently eatablished here, may lliiok this pn^ 
posal worth their attention ; or that the Historical Society 
would add to the valuable services they have rendered to 
the publick, by directing an egbrl of this nature to be made. 
Boston. A. B. 
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to the editor. 
Sib, 

There is now living in Gardiner, on Kennebeck Rirer, 
genllemun about 81 years old, whose vision exhibits ihe-. 
rollowing CLU'ious phenomena. — Until he had puaaed hi^ 
r9th year, his eyes had gradually undergone the change 
common to persons of an advanced age, — requiring the otf 
jecta of vision to be carried more and more disiani as life 
progressed. About two years since, his sight grew ob^s 
scure, in respect to objeclfi al a distance, and required theot 
to be brought nearer his eyes, until at the present time, htA 
can read but with difficulty, and only with the letters with<ti 
in 3 or 4 inches of them. At the distance of ib ov 20 feetj 
be is unable to distinguish his most intimate actjuainlancea^ 
Tet at the distance of 50 or 60 rods, he sees with tolerablO| 
accuracy, so as lo tell a man from a woman, or a horse tromt 
an ox, as correctly as most persons. 

I have not been able lo discover, that there waa any inr 
tervenlion of more distinct vision, between Ihat which waa 
too remote and that which approached too near the eye. 
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A severe allack of lever, wliiib lisppened a year ago, ap- 
pealed lo hiislen the change very cunsiilerably. 

Uis other faciilliea, except a eliglil deafness of long stand- 
ing, are Qioie Ihan usually peifecl, tor his lime of Jife. Hit 
nuacular slrenglli aud aclivily aie mich as to enable him to 
walk 4 or 5 miles from home, and return the same day. 

E. H. 



FOB THE K0BTH-4MF.BICAN JOURNAL. 

The following curious English advertisement appeared 
in the Times and Morning Chronicle in Jvnf, 18)3. 

OsE who has lived, ihua far, for olhera, would fain do, at 
n^lh though late, a little for himself. A created being, 
J trespassed upon than the Advertiser, never, perhaps, 
esi^renre. By his elTorts, two millions and a half of 
iroperly, distribnied lunong more than fifteen hundred own- 
■; has been bettered full 50 per cent: whilst the honest 
ictor for this great concern (shining in borrowed robes, 
id appropriating to himself a series of documents addres- 
id to Pai'liainent, lo Government, and to publick Boards, 
whole composed by the Advertiser,) never darkened 
doors of the latter, from liie moment his purpose was 
iswered — silent scorn being the only emolion which pride 
^oald permit in the anlhor of the improvement. By the 
tLdverliser'a means, high distinctions have been allained 
hy individuals, who, afler reiterated failure on Ih^ir own 
pnrts, had relinquished ail hope — (he benefilled never 
troublEng Ihe benefactor, with a single question as to the 
Btale of his treasury. A healer of ill bloods and composer 
^^ of quarrels, the Advertiser's rule has ever been (bating the 
^H egofism) to do, in all cases, the most good and leasl harm 
^^kj^tbe circle of the obliged comprehending no less a person- 
^^Bfige Ihan the present Ruler of this Empire:) yet, ia the 
^^Hbistory of the returns he has met with a practical compen- 
^^^Hum of all that was ever said or sung of " short memory 
^^Vwncceeding service." After wasting a rather lengthened 
career in the uses and abuses of other_,people, the Adverti- 
ser Gods himself, at not a very early epoch, in a plight of 
Ibrtuoe which Ii, indeed, very susceptible of melioration. 
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It is such melioration lie row aims at. What has hitliert 
been given gratis, would in future be devoted to thrift ; am 
the change ik not impossible that a course of anteriol 
kni^ht-erranlrj might terminate in sordidncss : for he ca 
neither work cheap nor trust much — The man who ha 
seen more of the world and its ways than the Advertiss 
ODGHT SOT lo he a novice; and strange it would be, if, i| 
eKira professional exigencies, which alone are those content 
platted in this publication, his experience should be fouaiT^^ 
wholly useless. Rare musl be the grievance, singular tin 
pursuit, to which the Adverllser's altentiou could be dedl 
cated without elTecl; — and most arduous, if they equal ' 
difficulty many which he has mastered. How often are o 
jeots of the first magnitude lost from ignorance what to do 
How decisive of success is a welt chosen auxiliary 7 Th< 
perfection of advice frequently is — by wliom to be advised 
— No particular line of proffered utility is here chalkei 
out. With the seeker after right eittls, or the suBerer ud 
<Ier wrongs, the presumption is left, whether the deacrip 
tion of co-operator inferrible from this advertisement ma] 
be worth cultivating. It remains only to be added, tht 
the Advertiser will meddle wilh nothing immoral or illegal 
and that, however legal or moral, he must be allowed to ds 
cllue what is disagreeable. — To frank applications t' 
frankest answers will be given ; whilst it is hinted to t 
merely curious, that their research may chance to turn o 
not the safest experiment. — Direct by letter only, and pos£ 
paid, to A. B. C. No. 17, Piccadilly. 



FOR TBE NOBTM-AMEKICAIT JOURHAL. 

The following is the return of a workman, in an Engli^ 
manufacturing town, a year or two since, to the commissioq 
ers of taxes. The words in Itahcks are those contained 2 
the printed form, which is given out to every individual 
It is copied verbatim from the original. It will serve f 
give an idea of the means of living of people of that descn[^ 
tion. But the wages are above the average. Where they a 
only 20s. or, as frequently the case 18s. per week, it wi] 
be easy to see how much the comforts must be diminishedi 
The meat and beer must both be dispensed wJth. 
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fffitf «r back 
hnuu. 


Name*, 


DeseripUon, 


Age, 


fThether 
children 
derlA. 


any 


Exen^ornm 
exempt from 
mmia. 


Frant* 


Jaepb Reyndds Jay. 


5 feet 5 1-2 in. 
very thin, by reasou 
of banyan day*. 


40. 


Three under 
14, and stakes 
4. 


Has (as) yo« 
like it. 


1 L 8 per week is my wages, six in 


family. 




2 peek flour 


- 


8 8 


7 lb. breast mutton ... 


- 


4 1 


Baking bread ... 


- 


1 


• Barm or yeast - - - 


. • 


11-2 


Sometimes a sheep's head and pluck 


- 


1 4 


House rent 


- 


2 10 1-2 


1-2 lb. butter a Sunday 


. 


9 1-2 


C!oals .... 


- 


2 


1 ounce of tea . . . - 


- 


6 


1 lb. sugar 


to ■ 


9 


1-2 lb. soap make shift 


- 


61-2 


142 lb. candles « . . 


- 


• 6 1-2 


1 1-2 peck of potatoes - - - 


m 


1 


1 lb. salt - - - • 


. 


4 


Skim milk every morning 


tm 


101-2 


7 quarto of beer at 3d. per quart 


- 


m 


1 9 



Remains for cloathing, schooling, enjoying a 
friend, sick club, and several other things 
too tedious to mention ... 



16 3 



1 9 



1 8 

N. B. Please send this to government, for it is bold facts. 

Cursed are they that withhold the bread from the poor, and all the 
people sflall say Amen. 

1 trust some of you, gentlemen, will acquaint the members of the 
county of the dearness of bread and beer and meat, chees, that they 
may lay it before both houses of parliament, and they before the king, 
and not doubt but provisions and beer will soon be reasonable, and then 
will the royal Jays sing Kule Britannia fifteen notes higher. 

J08EPH REYNOLDS JAY, 
a royal subject. 

I lived well seven years while a royal marine on board the Fox 
frigate and Northumberland 74, but must not go again on account of 
tiie young Jays. Say, do f live, or exist ? ** He only lives who Jif<l 
** enjoys.*' Sing ti de di dero. 

Vol. I. No. 1. 4 
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VOA TUB IIOBTH*AHBSICAN JOUBXAL. 

As the use of steam engines for various purposes is 
increasing in this country, the following memoninaa of the 
price, consumption of coah, water, &c. may be acceptable 
to some readers. The minutes were given by an Irish 
angine-maker, and the prices are in the currency * of that 
country, and are about 20 per cent, less than those of 
Boulton & Watt. It would be a curious subject of inqriry, 
to ascertain the quaatiljc. of power in men added to the 
English nation by the use pi steam engines, the power of 
sixteen men equivalent to one horse, is the common calcu- 
lation. It would certainly be found to add millions. 
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120 


4 1-4 
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4 
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145 
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12 


720 


3S 
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298 
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6 


15 


1080 


54 


4 


370 


10 1-4 
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9 


6 6 


18 


1440 


72 


5 


430 


12 


3 10 


3 6 


96 


7 


20 


1800 


90 


6 


490 


13 






10 


7 6 


24 


2160 


108 


7 


544 


14 






10 6 


8 


28 


2520 


126 


8 


603 


15 






tl 


8 6 


32 


2880 


144 


9 


650 


16 






11 6 


9 


36 


3240 


162 


10 


7(X1 


17 3-4 


4 5 


4 


12 


10 


40 


3600 


ISO 


11 


742 


18 1-S 
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44 


3960 


198 


12 


731 


19 1-8 






12 6 


12 


48 


4320 
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815 
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13 


50 


4780 


234 


14 


8S2 


20 3-4 






13 


14 


56 


904D 


252 


15 
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270 


16 
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22 
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66 
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17 
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24 
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358 


36 


1270 


27 
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98 


9360 


372 


30 


1390 


30 




5 6 


16 


26 


ro4 


10800 


400 


3S 


1540 


33 


6 8 




16 6 


2 boil 


110 


12600 


414 


40 
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36 
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17 


17 
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42S 


4fi 


1840 


40 


7 6 




18 


18 
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FOR THE KORTH-AMERICAir JOURNAL. 

Ifr. Wall of West Bromwich was, many yean since, land steward to J. C. Jenroise, 
Esq. a large landed proprietor, in Warwickshire ; and by his vexatious and oppret- 
vve conduct, had occasioned much uneasiness among the inhaintants. Mr. C. of 
the Admiralty, then a young man, was on a visit to the deigyman of tlie parish, 
and, entering into the grief of the people, wrote the fo^owing sarcastick lines. Wall 
and Mr. Jervoise were very much enraged, and ofiered five hundred pounds for the 
tfsoovery of the author. The lines have never been printed. 

MUHUS ABINXITS EST. 

Will Shakespearof old for the pleasure of all, 

Presented a man in the shape of a Wall ; 

Our landlord, alas ! for a different plan. 

Has dressed up a Wall in the shape of a man : 

Of snch rude materials, so heavy and thick, 

With a heart of hard stone and a facing of brick. 

That 'tis plain from its blundering form and its features, 

'Tiras built by some journeyman mason of Nature's ; 

And spoilt by its master's continued neglect. 

Oppresses the land it was meant to protect. 

Tliis Wall, this cnrs'd Wall, ever since it was raised. 

With quarrels and squabbles the country has teazed, 

And Its oflfice thereby it performs with precision. 

For the grand use of walls we all know is AvoisUm, 

Some people maintain that no prospect is good. 

Bat the varied expanse of plain water and wood ; 

Our hopes are confined, our taste is but small, 

For we only request to behold a dead WaHL 

The trees on the wall they are pleasant to see. 

Much more so to us were the Wall on the tree, 

And if to exalt it would please Mr. Jervoise, 

Any tree in the parish is much' at his service* 

.SUN-SET. 

Whcbi is the hand to paint in colours bright 
The vivid splendour of the western sky. 
That sparkling flood of evanescent light. 
Pure and transparent, deepening in its dye. 
Oysian bowers and isles of rest on high 
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t^'loat o'er the amber tide, and pass away ; 
Each moment changing to the raptured eye, 
Alas ! no mortal hand can that blest vision stay, 
Guido's nor Titian'8 art can fix that fading ray. 

O ! I hare gazed, when silent and alone. 
Till I forgot the ^obe my feet have prest ; 
Have seen the shores of some bright world unknown. 
And souls amid the mansions of the blest : 
Scenes not for man, nor mortal senses drest : 
Bright rosy meads, and seas of waving light 
And fairy barks that on those waters rest ; 
They darken, they are gone ; as fades the light. 
And leave me still on earth enveloped all in night. 

So fade the prospects early fancy forms 

When life is fresh, and all the world is new ; 

Bright are the clouds which soon must meet in stonni. 

Bright all with hope, too happy to be true. 

Soon sets the beam, and darkness bounds the view. 

So the etherial soul which did this body move 

Leaves the dull clod on earth from which it grew[; 

Glances away, where sister souls above 

Bloom in immortal youth, immortal light and love. 



FOR THE NORTH*AMERICAir JOURNAL. 

The collection of memoirs, anecdotes and criticism pub- 
lished at Paris last year, as the correspondence of the 
Baron de Grimm and Diderot, with the Duke of Saxe Gbtha, 
is known to most of our readers, through the different Euro- 
pean journals, which have reviewed them. The collection 
consisted of sixteen large volumes in octavo ; an edition re- 
ducing these to seven, was published in London, and it is 
from that, we have made the following translations. This 
very amusing and interesting correspondence, was first com- 
menced by the Abbe Raynal, in 1753, and two years after, 
he gave it up to the Baron de Grimm, who continued it to 
the year 1790. It was addressed to different sovereigns ; 
the Empress of Russia, the Queen of Sweden, the King of 
Poland, the duchess of Saxe Gotha, and others of the Ger- 
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jQaB?*'i»ces. The following remarks frbm the preface to 
\he edition, published in London, are very just. 

'' T hese three volumes of the first part of the correspon- 
^^ denee acquaint us with an epoch, about which we have 
'^ few authentick documents. At that period, Fontenelle, 
^ Montesquieu, Buffon, Jean Jacques Rousseau, and Vol- 
" lairc still lived ; and the most celebrated writers of the 
"eighteenth century, . published many of the works that 
" have established their reputation and their glory. The 
" greater part of these works are criticised in the corres- 
" pondence of M. de Grimm, with a sagacity, an impartiali- 
" tj, that must sometimes astonish the reader of the present 
" age. Observations on manners, laws, and philosophy, 
" will be found, that have appeared to us well c.alculated to 
" throw a strong light on the spirit of the eighteenth century; 
" and which should not escape from the history of the times 
"when so many great events which we have witnessed, 
*' were prepared in silence, and as it were, without the 
" knowledge of their cotemporaries. 

" What particularly excites the curiosity of the reader 
" 10 this correspondence, is the frankness with which it is 
" written. The Baron de Grimm and the men of letters 
*^ who were associated in his labours did not dream of en- 
" lightening the publick. They were not restrained by the 
" complaisance of friendship, nor the fear of wounding any 
** self love ; they expressed their opinion with so much the 
' more liberty, as it could not offend any one, a total abne- 
'gation of those considerations, and restraint, which is 
" found in books destined for the press, will be remarked. 
" in a word, this correspondence should be so much the 
" better received by the publick, as it was not intended 
'^forit.'' 

These remarks are very just, particularly as they apply 
to Voltaire, Rousseau and some others. The only excep- 
tion is Diderot. Grimm often discovers his particular par^ 
tiality for him, and exalts him more highly than posterity 
will allow. As a picture of society, morals and literature, 
during a most interesting period, it is invaluable. We have 
•elected parts of it for translation without any order or 
method. The iSgures at the head of the articles give the 
year, when they were written, and the interest of many of 
the observations is much increased by attending^to the pe- 
riod^ when they were made. 
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Grimm was born at Ratisbon in ir239 and died at Gotha 
in 1807. He was born of poor parents, who gave him a 
good education. He afterwards made his own fortune. 
The Duke of Saxe Gotha made him his minister plenipo- 
tentiary at the court of France, in 1776, which poal he re- 
tained, till the troubles of the Revolution forced him to re- 
tire from Paris, when Catharine, Empress of Russia, gave 
him the same situation to the states of Lower Saxony. 

1753. The English have a kind of domestick novels, which 
are altogether unknown to the French. I allude to the 
novels of Fielding, an excellent author whom they now 
possess ; he has just published a new novel in English, 
under the title of Amelia. This writer, who doubtless 
merits a distinguished place among the celebrated authors 
of England, is very original, a great painter, always natural, 
arid sometimes as sublime as AJoliere. His Tom Jones, 
Charlotte Somers, and above all Joseph Andrews and 
Abraham Adams, are excellent of their kind, and full of 
character and genius. It seems astonishing at first that the 
French, who have many good romances in their language, 
should have none that paint their domestick manners : but, 
on a little reflection, it will be found that they have no 
subjects in this way, and that it is not for want of a painter, 
but, the want of originals. When our petits-maitres and 
petites-maitresses are described, we have nearly exhausted 
our matter, and put all that is national, that it is possible to 
place in a French novel. Such are the works of the 
younger Crebillon, which may be properly styled the do- 
mestick novels of the nation. Romances like those of the 
Abb^ Provost are in a different class ; I should willingly 
compare them to tragedy ; this is nearly the same among 
every people, because the great passions belong immedi- 
ately to humanity, and have every where the same springs. 
But comedy and the domestick novels ought necessarily to 
be different among different people, because they bold to 
the manners and particular character of this or that people, 
who do not resemble each other at all. It may then per- 
haps be said with truth, that the French have no domestick 
novels, and that they have no comedy since the time -of 
Moliere, because they have no manners ;^ and going fur- 

• • Moenw. 
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Iher, that Ihey have no manners, because there are none 
but free nations who have any. l!ow many people of dif- 
ferent chaiaclen were contained in that lilfie region called 
Greece f What was there more diverse than an Athenian, 
a Spartan, a Theban, and a Macedonian f All Ihetse nations 
iionever lived under the same climate: liberty, and theic 
laws of which it was the basis, not only distinguished them 
from one another, bul brought out the character of each 
indiviiltial. They did nol know (be constraint of societies ; 
they dared to be themselves, and did not strive loreaemble 
others, according to the laws of propriety,* which we have 
established. It is these laws, and dissipation becoming 
general, which is the cause that we have no longer either 
tnanoers or distinct character among ua. Let any one enlec 
a circle of fifteen people, let faim remain three hours toge- 
ther, he will hardly be able to distinguish the fool from the 
man of sense. Every body has the same sayings in the 
same jargon : all are resembling, that is to say, we have 
(lolhio^ original: this is the reason that we shall never 
have domeslick novels. Add to this, that all situatioUB are 
coiifoaoded in Bociefy ; that the nobleman, the magistrate, 
'ijc financier, the man of letters, the artist, are all treated ia 
Ihe same way ; that there remains, then, no other condition 
in a country like this, but that of a man of the world, and, 
of coBsequence, no other ridicule but that of a fop. The 
English, on the contrary, have preserved with their liberty 
the privilege of being, each in particular, such as nature has 
formed him, not to conceal his opinions, nor the prejudices 
ud habits of the profession he exercises; it is on this ac- 
count, that their domeslick novels are so agreeable, even to 
■tnngers who have never had an opportunity of becoming 
Kquainfed with their manners: for when a portrait is well 
dnvD, we perceive its merit, its truth and resemblance, 
evea without knowing the original. A little novel that has 
juil appeared has furnished me these reflections, it is entl- 

fl«d lic voyage & Mantes, o« les vacances de N . The 

iMro of (his novel is a young provincial, destined by his 
bther for The bar. With this design he ia placed with a 
Kllicitor at Paris, to learn his practice; the solicitor has & 
*iki daughters, and clerks. The vacations come round, 
1h lolicitor passes them at Mantes with all his family, and 

• Bieweancf, • 
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that of the young man. There happens to this last some 
amorous adventures, which make the subject of the noTel. 
Here then is a domestick novel, that no one however can 
read : the reason is, that independently of the want of talent 
in the author, the personages of the novel are all people 
who have nb existence in society,^ and whose adventures, 
of consequence, cannot interest us. The quarter of la 
Halle, and la place Mauberty have their manners, and with- 
out doubt very marked ones ; but these are not the manners 
of the nation : therefore they do not merit a description. 
One is disgusted, for instance, with that quarrel of the 
dress>maker and the coachman, in the Marianne of M. de 
Marivaux : nothing can be more truly rendered after nature, 
and in a more detestable taste than the picture I here cite. 

The following inscription was suggested by M. Diderot 
for the new curtain which it is supposed must be made for 
the theatre of the opera. 

Hie Marsjas Apollinem. 

1755. The Abb^ Provost has given in the Journal 
Stranger, of which he has taken the direction, an introduc- 
tion to the historical part, which treats of the language and 
literature of Italy ; and in which he every moment con- 
founds, what belongs only to the first, with what is the do- 
main of the latter. A man of sense remarked, that the 
piece was extremely well written, (as is every thing that 
comes from the pen of the Abb^ Provost) that it had only 
one fault, which was, that there was not a word of truth in 
all he had advanced. We shall point out some of the falsi- 
ties which the Italians in this country have the most ex- 
claimed against. The Abb^ Provost commences with great 
praise of the Italian listnguage. After having allowed all the 
qualities which it has the most incontestably, he says, '^ that 
*^ it cannot be so'soft and pleasing, without wanting energy 
** and force." This might be true, on supposition, if the 
contrary could not be proved, as we shall now see. " No 
** known, tongue is more distant from the sublime, nor less 
<^ suited to expressing the great movements of the soul." It 
is precisely the contrary of this proposition that is true, and 

* Observations of this kind, and indirect allusions to the varioas prejudices of 
society in France^ which are very frequent in these anecdotes of Grimm, taken in 
connexion with the period they were written in, and tiie events that have giaice 
happened, furnish copiow matenals for reflection. 
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il is neai'ly wilh Ihia precaution, thai the diflcoiirse of the 
Abb^ Pr£i est must be read, lo admit almost every nhere as 
Inie, the contrary of what be advances. Will it not be 
said, th»t he has never opened any one of the poets of 
Ilaly f Take np at hazard Tbbso, ArioBlo, Meluslasio even, 
aud you will find in every page sublime, strong, energetick 
traits, wliicb, if ihey excite our admiration for the genius of 
those poets, are not the less suited lo make us admire the 
happy genius of their language ; which can express every 
tbmg will) a simplicity, a grace, a force, in fine, that cannot 
be approached by any other living language, ll is generally 
thought here, that the airs which terminate the scenes of 
(he opera in Italy, aie coupleld merely to furnish the musi- 
cian an occasion lo make an arietta, this is the way fhey 
talk ; they aie little madrigals, it is said, that the poet gives 
the musician, who repeats ten limes Ihe same words. Such 
is the derision of ignorance, that speaks with confidence of 
every thing, without ever having reflected on any thing- 
At the first examination it may be remarked, thai the chief 
airs of an opera are almost always consecrated lo the ex* 
pression of the great movements of Ihe soul ; and how 
could il be so, if, as the Abbe Prevost pretends, the lan- 
guage and Ihe words were not proper^ How could the niu- 
Bician then succeed in drawing from us cries of grief, in 
rending our hearts with his words, soft and harmoniouB 
indeed, but destitute of force and energy, and of course 
very ridiculously declaimed ' For I know nothing that is 
more ridiculous than lo declaim with fire and forci^, what is 
cold and feeble. But let us see tliese words so little suited 
to express Ihe great movements of Ihe soul. 1 open lliR 
Esio of Metaslasio ; here's a passage : 

^^L Ah '. non sod io clie parlo. 

^^K E il barbaro dotore 

^E7 Che mi diviile il core, 

Che (lelirar mi li. 

I( is A woman beset on all sides who speaks, who com- 
mences the scene wilh very bitter complaints on ber lot, 
which becomes extremely critical ; she hnisfaes by losing 
her mind, and by giving herself up to all the delirium of 
grief. Now, see I beg of you, if these words are nol exactly 
the same, that grief would draw from yuu on a similar occa- 
Vol. I. Ho. 1. * 
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aion, if you could find anymore simple, more energetick, more 
poeticsJ as to the situation, or less poetical as to colouring 
and expression ? " Ah !" cries Fuivia, " it is not I that 
^* speak, it is this barbarous grief, that tears my heart, and 
''makes me rave.'-' This is the literal translation of the 
words, which would not be much "prized in French : Why ? 
Because that language has neither simplicity nor grace ; 
and it may well be said of it, that if on one side, it is very 
exact and very severe, above all in what relates to taste and 
style ; on the other, we know of none more distant fronji the 
true sublime. The qu^il mourtU of the elder Horatius is 
sublime in all languages, because the beauty of the phrase 
does not depend on the language, it belongs to the poet 
only. The sublimity of the Italian poets very often xannot 
be translated, because it is connected with the charm of the 
language, which gives it a grace and force unknown to the 
other languages of Europe. But it is dwelling too long on 
a point which ipay be verified a thousand times a day, in 
opening at random the best, and even the inferiour Italian 
authors. I have often made a remark that has proved to 
me strongly, the difference between the French and Italian 
languages, which is, that dulness in French is so frank, so 
decided, thaf it produces its effect upon you at once, and 
without restriction ; the book fails from your hands, and 
you have not the courage to take it up again. Dulness in 
Italian has a quite contrary effect ; it makes you impatient, 
it vexes you, it attaches you in spite of yourself, because 
being enveloped in so beautiful and harmonious a language, 
it gives you pleasure even when the author who speaks te 
you is insipid : and I always finish by hating the author 
because his language makes me encounter the fatigue that 
his silliness has prepared for me. We need not take the 
trouble of refuting the Abb^ Provost, if he does not think 
the commencement of the famous scene of Mirope^ very 
powerful, very energetick, and above ^11, very far from that 
indolent softness, that he so improperly imputes to that 
language.. 

Oh Dei qnal mi sorprende insolito terror, 
Qaal per le vene gelido scorre il sangue 
E tutta rende Tanima sbigottita ! 

The Abb^ Provost is not more fortunate in the general 
principles that he adriiiices, than in the application he 
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xnikea to llie Italian. "Languages," says he, "like (he arts, 
are wilboiil any ktiawa bounds. If it be Irue that tljey 
take the character of those who speak them, they ought to 
lise with men of genius : witness Ihe FreDch tongue, which 
ones perhaps all its force and«nergy to the great Corneille." 
Here are ruany mistakes in a few lines. The arts so far 
from not knowing any limits, are circumscribed by euch 
known and narrow bounds, that children may designate 
them. Sculpture can never charm by the magick of col- 
ours : painting can never operate upon us wilb the enchant* 
meut of musick : never can the celestial sounds of Hasse 
and Burandio paint to us the surpnsing eflfecta of light and 
thiaro osctiro. I( is genius that knows no limits : drawn by 
instinct into a career, it bounds, it clears with a vigorous 
audacity, the limits which a timid and severe taste would 
prescribe to if. It asloniahea by its spring ; il creates and 
produces new things without ceasing. The comparison of 
languages with Ihe ai'ls is very just, thai is to say, the one 
is as much limiled as the other. Should we approve of a 
painter, who in wishing to mark Ihe contours of his princi- 
pal figures, should stick on a very fine bas relief on that 
part of the canvas .' We should say the man was as much 
wanting in genius as in taste. Taste prohibits our con> 
founding the bounds of each art, and genius consists not in 
eluding them, but in vanquishing obstacles, ll would be 
the same, for instance, with a man who, to be a poet, should 
begin by writing in a lasle altogether opposed to that of his 
language, and should transfer for instance into French all 
the license of Italian poetry. The man of genius does not 
undertake to change his language ; it is a chimera : but he 
knows how to make his way through Ihe difiicullies it op- 
poses to him. I find many ofonr philosophers in an errour 
on this point. They imagine, that Ihe language depends 
absolutely on the literature and state of the arts in the 
country. It is the people by whom it is spoken, that 
must conlroul the language, and not the men of letters who 
write it. If a people began by being learned, enlightened, 
philoeophick, there would be reason in supposing their 
language superiour to all olhers : it would be, without 
doubt, exact, luminous, simple, smooth, masculine, ener- 
getick, &c. but we have all commenced by being barbarians ; 

Ehave been necessary for us to gel, by imperceptible 
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pleasing arfs. The genius of erery tongue waa forme 
before il bad a single milcr. Reason and la^Ie may indct 
free a language from any liltle defecis Vhicli disfigure : 
but tbej cannot take away any essential fault : an you ma 
take from any figure a bad piece of diapeiy that degrade! 
it, but the faults that are in the structure of the body, wi 
oiily be seen the more. If Pierre Ctirneilie had been I" 
only great man of hia age, the French language would hav 
owed him nothing in the seoHe of the Abbd Pr^soat. F 
Moliere, Racine, and La Fontaine, who Lave npoken ti 
language divinely, each in his oirn manner, do not ccrlainl 
owe il to the great Corneille. The man of genina own 
every thing to himself. Montaigne and Amyot knew los 
before Corneille, how to write this language with admirabl 
force and energy, and which we should seek for ir 
Among modern authors. The genius more or less happ 
of a language belongs to such abstract causes, that it ia vei 
difficult to give the history of it, atill more so to make 
understood by men in general. But the question of fact 
not doubtful : with principles and good failh, it may 1 
Boon seen (hat the Italian language is the only living oi 
that has no essential defect ; that it bends to all the chi 
racters which a man of genius would give to it; that it 
HHBceptible of every beauty ; that it is the natural idiom ' 
poetry, of musick, of eloquence, of history and reason, 
would not be difficult to fill many sheets with observatJoi 
on the discourse of the Abb6 Provost, He says, in regai 
to history, that Italy has no model to offer us. What thi 
is Machiavelli ? and Davila? and, above all, Guiccbardini 

February, ITSS. Charles de Secondat, Baron de M< 
tesffuieu, died at Paris, the 10th of this month, after fa»vi 
honoured humanity by his admirable writings, and by 
virtuous and irreproachable life, during the course of sixf 
five years. If it were not much pleasanter to forget c 
faults, and to shot onr eyes to evils that we cannot cu. 
we should say, to the shame of the nation, that this gn 
man, to whom France will owe all the happy effects, Il 
will result from the revolution which his works have caueM 
in our minds, quitted life without the publick, as it were, pel 
ceiving it. His funeral was unattended: M. Diderot wi 
tiie only man of letters who was present. Louis ISth hoi 
niircd himself in giving to the dying sage, marks of 
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"teem, and in aetnling the Duke de Nivernois lo ipquire 
»bou( him. But if we had meriled being llie coiilempora- 
rieg of 30 ^real a maiT, leaving our vain and frivoious plea- 
sures, vre should have wept over hia tomb ; and the iiatioa 
Winiouiiiing would hdve ahewn (o Europe, an example of 
'he homage, Ihat an enlightened and auscepltble people ren- 
ders to genius and to virtue. 

August, 1 7^5. I have sought an occasion for some lime, 
lo talk to jou about a literary phenomenon, which was first 
discovered the last year, and which meiita to be better 
known, particularly in a country, where they are so fond of 
laughing, and where pleasantry has so many claims on the 
umusemenls of the publick. This phenomenon is a tragedji 
printed at Rouen, and of which there have never been 
more than four or five copies brought to Paris. It is enti- 
tled David and Balksheba ; its author the Abb6 Petit, is 
curate of Mont Chauvet, in Lower Normandy. To give 
you an idea of this singular production, and of the curate, 
slill more singular, I shall transcribe a letter which 1 wrote 
upon the subject. This form will suit it perfectly. 

Letter la M. deS. L. Lunevilte. 
YotJ are in the right, sir, to inquire the news of our 
Busier holidays, and to regret not having passed them with 
«>. Yon would have played your part very well in a scene 
which took place on Sunday, and which they * wish I 
•Iwuld relate lo you, though I was not present, for I was 
detained on the road, my chaise having broken very «n- 
WCkily at Soiasons, so that in spite of my exertions I could 
*>t reach Paris. It was this misfortune that has drawn 
1^ aie, the honour of being the historian, of the illustrioua 
Mtite of Mont Chauvet. All the others having been ac- 
•ms in the piece, I was the only one, that could be an im- 
pwfial judge of both sides. But I must take things at 
"I* beginning, and, after the example of my brethren the 
K^ern historians, I must not begin upon the subject 
™ I have given the portrait of my hero, which, like 
'nem, I am the better able to do, as I have not seen the 
Pstsonage I am to paint. I ask your indulgence therefore 
'« this fiist attempt, and if my portrait is not a master- 
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piece af antithesis, remember it is not in the power of every 
body to produce one. Our curate who is called the Abbt 
Petit is not very petity (faith, this is not a bad beginning) 
he is young, and the most remarkable thing in his appear- 
ance is his nose, which is extremely long. The dominant 
qualities in his character are an excessive flatness and a 
vanity without bounds ; every thing either wounds or flat- 
ters him. He reddens alternately with anger, or he turns 
pale with delight at being praised. His nose is in perpetoal 
movement, to inhale the incense which the jesters offer, 
(and which he always recepes well,) or to mark his dis- 
dain for his censors, or his enemies, of whom he thinks he 
has a great many. Last summer, Diderot met one day at the 
Luxembourg, with one of his old friends, the Abb^ Basset, 
professor of philosophy at the college of Harcourt, and the 
curate of Mont Chauvet in company. The curate is fond 
of talking ; the conversation was soon in train. I am very 
unfortunate, said he, after many other things, to be the cu- 
rate of Mont Chauvet, the most dismal place in the world* 
where my talents are buried, and where there is no one 
that has any mind but myself. There is no society, and 
my only resource is the school-master, who is a pea- 
sant dressed in black. At last, however, I have got here, 
and I am delighted to have made acquaintance with a man 
of your reputation, in order to ask your opinion of a mad- 
rigal of about seven hundred verses, that I have composed. 
A madrigal of seven hundred lines, exclaimed Diderot, 
good heavens ! on what subject ? Why, answered the cu- 
rate with a cunning smile, my valet has had the misfortune 
to make the servant girl a mother, and this has given me a 
fine field as you shall see. In saying which, he drew from 
his pocket a whole quire of paper. M. D^iderot frightened 
at the idea of this reading, said to him, I think you are 
very wrong, sir, to employ your leisure upon such subjects. 
When a man has genius so decided as yours, he ought to 
write tragedies, and not amuse himself with madrigals* 
Permit me then to tell you, that I will not listen to a single 
verse of your making, till you have brought me a tragedy. 
You are in the right, replied the curate, but I am too timid. 
In this way Diderot got rid of the madrigal : but what was 
his surprise to see the curate of Mont Chauvet come in, 
about a fortnight ago, with the tragedy of David and Bath* 
sheba. There was no backing out ; it was necessary to 
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Htidergo the reading of it ; and lo reuder it more amusing, 
i! was resolved lo accord ibe ciirale a complete silting, in 
iLe society of Sunday evening. Here then was the poor 
curate in the midst of (ifleen or fwenly ninnies, all ready lo 
jest and to finish rendering bim mad, if any thing were yet 
wanting. Rousseau alone, with his wet! tried probity, was 
delermirted lo play the pari of an lionest man, and, in fact 
succeeded so well, that the curate has conceiied for him 
the most inexpressible hatred. I do not doubt but the pe- 
rusal of David and Butkskeba will amuse you inBnitely : 
but the criticisms that were made during the reading, and 
the manner in which Ihe curate anaii-ered them would have 
pleased you still more. In the preface, he alleges his rea- 
sons, for not placing the scene in the bath of Bathsheba, and 
afterwards defends himself against the resemblance, which 
there was said to be between his style, and that of the great 
Oorneille, and solemnly protests that he has been gui!ly-of 
no plagiarism. After which he tells in Ibe most amusing 
way, why he had made angoisse and trislesse rhyme to- 
gether, a rhyme which Rousseau had attacked. He finish- 
es by saying that some persons had objected to the word 
Hanon, as a word that sounded badly, apparently on ac- 
count of its ridiculous confusion with that of d'fl?ion, an ani- 
mal so common and well known. I think, says be, that a 
name, in itself, has nothing to offend ; that Ihe scripture has 
made use of if, whose ears are as delicate as ours. The 
ifhole preface was composed expressly against the society, 
with whom he was extremely discontented, though he dis- 
sembled it ; for^with all his vanity, he has a great stock of 
deceit. The reading had began, every body ranged in a 
circle listened attentively. M. de )a Condamine* among the 
rest, had taken Ihe collon from his eaia to hear like olbers, 
but his patience was at an end in the first scene. In the 
second, David appears, and complains (hat love tormenta 
him night and day, and keeps him from sleeping- He baa 
however enough to employ him : he has new enemiea he 
lays : 

QiMtre roil, vIve Dieu, ctdevarU mts omit. 

Vive Dieu, cried la Condamine, and why not ventre Dim ■' 
and replacing the cotton in his ears, pushed out of the room. 
There, said the curate coldly, is a man who does not know 

• M, de 1b Condamine wai twiobled Bitli deafiwu. 
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that vive Dieu is the oath of the Hebrews. Id another place, 
Bathsheba being pressed by David to make him happy, 
ivishes to rouse his honour, and reminds him of his great 
actions in past times ; she says : 

Vous soles arracber Saul t ses fnries. 

Oo CO Prince TainquGor de mille incirooncis, 

Fremissait que Dayid en efit diz mille occii. 

Oh heavens ! what lines, exclaimed Rousseau, but why occisT 
why not tui ? I might, said the curate coldly, answer you 
that iul does not rhyme with tnc%rtonc\» : but apparently you 
imagine that iul and ottis are synonymous ; you must learn 
air, that they are not. We say every day such a man kills 
me with his discourses, but we are not occiAtA for that. I 
agree, said Rousseau, that it would be very disagreeable to be 
occiAeAy but I should not like even to be killeA. In another 
place Bathsheba says, 

Le roi ne ra*offre plus que dMimocentes charmes. 

But, sir, said they to him, charme is masculine. Ob, you 
take it in that way, gentlemen. Well, in the following scene 
you will find it masculine. I have tried to satisfy every 
body. In another place he had rhymed superfiu and plus. 
That rhyme is not exact, said they. Ah ! why not ? he 
asked. Because superflu is in the singular, and in conse- 
quence has no s. rardon me, said the curate, I have put 
one to it. These are some specimens of the genius and 
wit of the curate ; what makes them truly droll is, that 
there is nothing exaggerated, and nothing to me is more 
precious than a character frankly original. In spite of the 
severity of the criticisms they loaded him with praises ; but 
his vanity was wounded, and he went away very discon- 
tented with the society. Three days afterwards he met 
with one of our friends who had been outrageously his 
champion, during the reading, as had been agreed upon 
beforehand. He complained very much. If I frequented, 
said he, the society of those gentlemen, I should finish by 
suspecting my verses were flat : however, I am very sure of 
the contrary, and they have only to examine their observa- 
tions with as much severity as my tragedy, and they wiD 
see what is flat. After all, it is not their criticism that 
frightens me ; I do not regard my piece as a servile author. 
I have made each verse triple, so that I o«o^ as you aec 
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sacrifice as many of them as I please without being worse 
off*. Our friend assured him that he had left the society in 
the greatest admiration at his talents, but he would not be- 
lieve it. In fact, one of our friends, M. OauSecourt, con- 
cealing his laughter with his hands, the curate said to him 
suddenly, You laugh, sir. Me, sir? answered he with the 
greatest seriousness, I never laughed in my life. << In short, 
said he to our friend, I see how it is : those gentlemen dread 
works of a certain description, and which might fix the at- 
tention of the publick : they have nothing in their head but 
their Encyclopedia ; they fear my success may injure 
theirs. But the publick will know how to do justice to us all." 
It was with these sentiments, that our dear curate resumed 
the road to Lower Normandy. He has since written a letter 
to the Abb^ Basset, which I have the honour to send you. 
You will see what he thinks about us. That there may be 
nothing obscure for you in it, you must know that he had 
put at the head of his tragedy, a dedication to madame de 
Pompadour, which commenced with the following singular 
verse: 

Rentrez dans le neant, race de mendians. ' 

It was to blame poets, who make dedications to catch money: 
he afterwards says. 

Point d*enfaDt d'ApolIon, si'l ne rime gratis. 

This commencement appeared so singular, that they feared 
for him the consequences of a misunderstanding, if he sent 
his dedication. He however did not fail, believing that 
from jealousy, they wished to prevent his obtaining the 
suffrage of madame de Pompadour. In the same dedica- 
tion, and which unfortunately is not printed, there were these 
lines : 

Tout ainsi comme Icare parcourant la lumi^re 
Dans UD rayon brdlant vit tbndre sa carriere. 

Here, said they, is an admirable verse : but such kind of 
verses must be very difficult to come across. That is true, 
answered the curate, turning pale with joy and vanity : and 
therefore one is very content when they find them. But 
I return to the letter, here it is. 

Vol. I. No. I. « 
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TO TBI ABIE BUSH, 

From Mont ChBuveU 
I DBpartbd, dear AbbS, full of the recollection of you 
goodnesfi, I hastened to quit a residence nhere I began ' 
feel some sklinfitclion, but where I became a burthen to soi 
peraaas. Let me speak out. Thej took umbrage at apiece 
where they believed that Ihej found beauties, which pei 
haps the publjck would not discover : they envied me a c 
tain jenesais ^uoi, that nature has laviiibed upon me. Thej 
refused me even the honoui' of painful labour, and then coi 
seated to Qalter me. I did itol think these genllemen wouh 
have gone so far. If my presence made some impressioi 
upon them, Ihey musi have been satisfied with my depal 
lure ; and as you know, my dear Abt^, thai (here was 
decent speech that they did not make to lex me, and to ei 
gage me votunlarily to throw my piece in*o the Seine ; (iri 
for perhaps they might have scrainiiied it up,) but into f 
fire ila final deslruction. 1 have left Iheu many of our gel 
tiemen poete full leisure to make versett, the pleasure evfl 
of constructing Iragediett, which may obtain a charitable r 
presen'ofioii, or, if they prf^fer il, one where a certain numbi ^^ 
of people are hired lu give Iheir applause. I shall probabi 
neither read ona or Ibe other. How can they reach me i 
my insulated situation? They tliscovered to me before 
lef), wh»t bad irrilaled them ; il was because my piece wi 
sent to madame the Marchioness. They blushed, they sail 
at the words of venlrfs vits mendians, and Ihey treated tj 
curate of Mont Chauvet in a 6ne way. However, in ■ 
Ibeir proceedings with me, Ihey thought Ihey should mal 
me Iheir dupe, and Ihey succeeded to a certain point, 
cause Ihey abused my frankness. What have 1 lost, 
cept being made to believe, that my piece was not moi 
worthy of seeing (he light than 1 had hoped? It sees 
actually on fine paper, and in fery neat characters, and 
sold for thirty-six sous. It is printed in France, with t* 
approbation of the magislrales, who had previously c 
mealed il to a doctor of the Sorbonne, who read it wi| 

Eleasure. As he is versed in the study of the holy book 
e admired the manner in whirh I treated the subject. Th 
then is the moment of its life or death. The publick, whic 
always sees clearly, or at least generally does, will dissec 
it as it understands it. If il is not pleased, I shall be carefi 
to make no appeal ; but 1 shall not be disgusted : I sha 
Bludy to do better. So long as my vein lasts, I protei 
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yoii, my dear AbW, ihat nothing will be able 1o stop me. 
M. Diderot couiptaineJ llial ihia piece was not sufficiently 
lupplied with iticidenis, and Ihat the grealer pari of the in- 
cidents did no! lake place on the stage, whicli 1 should c»U 
ui action I'Blher loo mule ; it la true, itiat my piece is a holy 
piece, and thai is a fault. I had perceived il, but I could 
not do otherwise. Besides, this kind of pieces are subject 
to this defect. 1 have perhaps supplied the natural dryness 
which pertains to most recitatives, by a versilicalion happy 
enough. Bui this is not the place to criticise my perform- 
ance. I have commenced a second, which I trust will not 
offend in that way, and which I hope to render complete. 
When il is done, I shall criticise il severely, as I have done 
the lirst. As I atn not guided by the honour of the theatre 
or by interest, working only to contend against the tiresome- 
ness of my solitude, I shall bring the second wilb me all 
printed, by which means I shall not see myself again expo- 
sed to reading my manuscript on a slool, before persona 
especially who are laughing in their sleeves, instead of 
being affected, or who feign to applaud without even know- 
ing the connexion of the scenes, nor perhaps a rhyme. 
Now, my dear Abbs, I have the honour lo inlbrm yon, that 
I shall send you a copy, and several others, as a downright 
gift for persons, to whom I shall beg you will have the good- 
ness to remit them. I calculate that you will gel them next 
week with a letter of advice. I shall therefore put you to 
the expense of two postages. Do rne Hie favour lo inform 
me on receipt of the present, at Mont Chauvet, by Aunay, a 
la PtumardieTf,\i joa will nolerlake thelrouble of disposing 
of them for me ; in case you could get rid of them il would 
be to Ihe credit of what my brother and myself owe you. 
Excuse the length of this letter. I depend on your indul- 
gence. I write to Ihe Abb^ Freron, and 1 send him two 
copies, one for himself, and Ihe other for inadame his wife, 
as a gift; you see ihat I do things liberally, and Ihat 1 do 
not care for six and thirty sous on occasion. Adieu, 
my dear Abhg. I have Ihe honour lo be, with the senti- 
inents that you know me to have for such an excellent friend, 
your very humble and obedient servant, , „ 
'' ■' 'be Petit. 

Let us allow, that a few hundred letters like Ihis, would 
make an excellent collection. In order that you may feel 
the full force of it, I must tell you that the passage nbera 
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he attacks the people who perhaps do not know what a 
rhjine is, relates to Rousseau, who had insisted with him 
that angoisse and tristesse did not rhjme. In another 
place where he says, he prefers leaving the field open to 
many of our gentlemen poets, he has in view M. de Mar- 
gency, whom you know. They had made the cjorate be- 
lieve that he was a poet by profession, and that he would 
have in him a dangerous rival ; so that he shewed him all 
kinds of servility, though from that moment, he conceived 
for his pretended rival the most violent hatred. After the 
reading was over, they had a very long dispute upon their 
respective merits. . All this finished by a challenge. M« 
de Margency said, that he was at that moment at work upon 
the tragedy of Nebuchadnezzar j a very diflScult and delicate 
subject : that if the curate would attempt the same, they 
might assemble that day week, and each one should bring 
the first scene of his piece, to submit it to the judgment of 
the assembly. The curate promised, but dissatisfied with 
his censors, and perhaps frightened at the challenge, he 
took the alternative of returning to Mont Chauvet, three 
days after this sitting. Notwithstanding, our friend Mar- 
gency composed his scene ; and having learnt the unex- 
pected departure of the curate, he has since sent it to him 
with a fine dedication. I make you a present of both ; it 
is an excellent piece of humour, which will greatly amuse 
you. See if it is not worth while to pass Easter at Paris. 
As for me, who only arrived on the Monday, I found them 
all so inebriated with the madness of the curate, that I had 
no doubt but he had left them his mantle at parting. They 
all embrace you. We desire much to see you. Return 
speedily. 



Bernard le Bouvier de Fontenelle, father of the French 
Academy, of that of the sciences, and of inscriptions, died 
on Sunday evening, the 9th of January, 1757. He had 
nearly reached his hundredth year, having been born on 
the nth February, 1667. 

M. de Fontenelle was one of those extraordinary men^ 
who witnessed, during a century, all the revolutions of the 
human mind, produced some of them himself, and pre- 
pared the causes of many others. Born without genius, 
he owed all bis success to the clearness, the distinctness and 
precision of his mind; to a certain ingenious, brilliant. 
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nweiy style which he created, and which has since had so 
many bad copyisia. While wailing for Ihc successor uf 
this celebraled man at the French Academy, lo give us in 
his eulogium, an idea of his merit and of his literary labours, 
I am going to collect a few traits, and hazard some reflec- 
tions, that may enable you to kuow something of biin. The 
academick discourses contain commonly only insipid praises, 
heaped up wilhout diacernment or 'taste ; trulh deraanda 
more justice. In fact, the life of M. de Fontenelle, with the 
different objects connected with it, woidd be a subject 
worthy of a philosopher. Such a work would be a history 
of philosophy, nnd the revolutions it has experienced in 
France, from the lime of Descarlea to our own. What a 
superb subject! M. de Fontenelle was one of the mosS 
celebrated sectaries, of the destroyer of the scholastick phi- 
losophy. Now that NewtonianiBra has triumphed in France, 
as in the rest of enlightened Europe, over all other forms of 
philosophy, there are but few parlizans of Descartes here, 
besides M. de Mairan, author of a treatise on the Aurora 
borealia, and another upon ice, and a few old academicians 
httle known. The time will come, when the disciples of 
Newton will not be more in vogue, than the followers of 
Cartesianiam. Every thing ie revolution in the human 
mind, as well as in the physical and moral order of the uni- 
verse. The schools destroy one another: the names of 
great men alone remain, like fho^e immense pvramlds of 
E^ypt, which last, if one may so speak, In spite of the 
effort of ages and ihe ravages of time. All that crowd of 
labaltern philosophers, followers of the opinions of others, 
will disappear and be elTaced from the memory of men. 
The names of Newton, Leibnitz, Descartes, Bacon, aa well 
as fhoi4e of Aristotle and Plato, will be venerated as long as 
philosophy and learning endure. What may tend to pre- 
serve M. de Fontenelle from the oblivion, wbich is sure to 
cover the sectaries of all fugitive systems, is the real merit 
of having been the first to make philosophy popular in 
France. The plurality of worlds, the history of oracles, 
and many other works of his, have become clasaick. Men 
of Ihe world at that time, so ignorant, and narrow-minded, 
women even, whose tastes and occupations have so great an 
ioQuence, in all that concerns the mind and manners of 
Frenchmen, have drawn from his works the principles of a 
sound and enlightened philosophy. The philosophicfc 
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spirit now bo widely spread, owes its first progress to M. 
de Fonlenelle. Even the ornamente of hh style, which 
migiil perhaps be coadeinned by a severe taste, have con- 
tributed to extend Ihe limila of light, the love of truth, and 
the empire of reason. It is true, that in thus enlighteaing 
us, lie had given an abtiost fatal blow Id Ihe taste of the 
rtilion- His aljle, his colouring, and his manner of writing, 
oH'er a vast career to false taste, and if hie opinions and 
those of M. de la Mothe, had prevailed with the publick, 
over Ihe more powerful cry of nature, and over the tranquil 
thodgb constant eOect of its beauliea, our tasle would Have 
been ruined, and we should have witnessed the return of the 
Bge of Voiture, and still meaner writers. AVe should very 
soon have resembled those children, who would willingly 
exchange the Farnese Hercules, or Ihe Venus de Medicie, 
for a doll, from a shop in the Rue St. Honors. To judge 
of the extent of the danger we have run, lo feel how detest- 
able was the manner, which it was endeavoured lo estabiiafa, 
we have only to read the imitators of M. *3 Fontenelle: 
nothing is more disagreeable, nothing more insupportable, 
than the works, with whicii they annoyed the publick. 
Fortunately, and I know not by what miracle it so happen- 
ed, there occurred in this case, what never look place before* 
The good that be has done us, by the philosophick spirit 
that prevails in his works, has had its effect. The e 
which he mie;ht have caused by his style, has had no b 
consequences; this is an eternal obligation that we owe \ 
M. de Voltaire, and the extent of which, we do not appe^ 
to feel sulGcienlly. This great man came at the very tM 
ment he was wanted, to slop the progress of a false taste 
Thanks lo him, there are now-a-days only the Abbe Tri 
blet and other writers of his class, who pass their lives in 
twisling phrases, and in weaving with great labour a puerile 
diction: or who employ their time as M- de Voltaire said 
of M. de Marivatix, in weighing cyphers in scales of spider's 
webs. The easy and popular philosophy of M. de Voltaire, 
his simple, natural, and al the same time original style, the 
inexpressible charm of his colouring, soon made us despise 
those epigrammatick turns, that squinting precision, and 
those mean beauties, to which copyists without tasle bad 
given a passing vogue. M. de Voltaire has since been 
seconded by all Ihe sound minds among us. M. de BufToo, 
aa a philosopher, not very profound perhaps, has ; 
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^Smiratioti aa a most magnificent writer. M. Diderot, in 
peoelrating the moBl concealed depths of truth, with a force 
of genius very uncommon, has united the most extensive 
philosophical views to the most brilliant imaginafion, and 
the most exquisite feeling of ihe beautiful and its attri- 
butes. The citizen Jean Jacques Rousseao, even while 
eslablishing in his works the moat indefensible paradoxes, 
has defended Ihem in such a simple and masculine style, 
that be deserves lo participate iu Ihe glory of the celebrated 
men I have just named. Without them, we should now 
have spoken an unintelligible jargon. These kinds of 
beauly were loat upon iW. de Fontenelle. What was sim- 
ple, natural, and truly sublime, did not affect him : it was a 
language he did not understand. 1 have often remarked, 
that in every thing that was related or said to him, he 
always expected the epigram. Insensible to every other 
kind of beauly, every Ihing Ihat did not finish with a willy 
turn, was nothing lo him. He had seen all the great men 
of the age of Louis XIV ; he had been their contemporary, 
and even their rival. He spoke little of ihem. I presume 
he did not Ifaink much of Mollere and Racine. He never 
mentioned La Fontaine wilhoiil speaking ill of him. There 
are however in La Fontaine verses, of which I would have 
sooner written a single one, than all the works of Fonlenelle 
together. The great Corneille was his man ; he raised him 
above every body. But this great man was from his own 
province, his uncle, and, after all, what a reasoner ! This 
kind of beauly was made to suit Fonlenelle. He preserved 
the justness and ingenuity of his wit, till the moment of his 
death. Without his deafness, which prevented his taking 

Eart in conversation, he would have been as agreeable, aa 
e had been at the age of thirty. He said not long since, 
to a young noman, to make her feel Ihe impression Ifaat 
her beauly bad made upon him : "Ah ! if I was but only 
"eighty years old." in the course of the malady Ihat termi- 
nated his life, he said lo some one who inquired what ill he 
felt, "None, except that of existing : I feel a great difficulty 
" lo be." This was said better than his general manner. A 
woman well known, (madame Grimaud) aged one hundred 
and three years, having gone to see him six months ago, 
laid lo him : ft seems, sir, Ihat nature has forgot you and me 
upon earth- M. de Fonlenelle placed his finger softly on 
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nious turns like this, that his presence had become very 
agreeable in society, to which his talents had besides giTen 
him strong recommendations. His private life was uniform 
and tranquil. He was cited as the model of a sage. How 
many times has his conduct been contrasted with that of 
Voltaire's! But great men have not always the coolest 
heads. We may pardon many follies to the rapid and 
brilliant imagination of the author of Zaire ; he has redeem- 
ed them by so many beauties ; and it is true, in this sense, 
that the wisdom of a cold mind, is not worth the follies of 
an impetuous genius. 

M. de Fontenelle has often been reproached with having 
an insensible heart. They said of him, and it was true, 
that he had never either laughed or wept. This trait 
characterizes the man. He knew not the tumult of the 
passions, the violent emotions, nor all those impetuous imr 
pulses, which often govern the greatest men ; his cold and 
Darren heart had never felt the enchanting power of beauty, 
the lively and delicious impressions of virtue, nor the charm 
and sweetness of friendship. When with such dispositions 
we observe religiously the laws of society, of honour, and 
of publick propriety, we are exempt from reproach, but we 
are not the less subjects for pity. Lord Hyde, a man of 
great merit, who from his cabinet in Paris for some time 
directed the House of Commons in London, and who died 
here, of a fall from his horse, at an early age, said, in speak- 
ing of the long cai*eer of M. de Fontenelle, that for him, he 
lived his hundre<l years in a quarter of an hour. A fine 
expression, that proves so well the advantages of a suscep- 
tible mind over one that feels nothing. It is difficult to 
live much in a quarter of an hour, when we love nothing 
but epigrams ; they always made an impression on Fonte- 
nelle ; but it is not said, that he was ever ajSected by paint- 
ing, by musick, or the illusions of art and of imitation. 
Diderot having seen him two or three years since, for the 
first time in his life, could not help shedding tears on the 
vanity of literary glory, and of all human things. M. de 
Fontenelle perceived it, and asked him the reason of his 
tears. " I feel, answered Diderot, a singular sentiment." At 
the word sentiment, Fontenelle stopped him, and said with 
a smile, '^ Sir, it is eighty years since 1 banished sentiment 
" into eclogues." An answer well calculated to dry the tears^ 
which the love of humanity, and the tenderness of a good 
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heart had caused to flow. M. de Fonfenelle often boasted, 
(hat he had never asked a service of any one ; be might 
have added, nor rendered one. A woman of a great deal 
of sense and merit, (madame Geoffifn) in whom he had 
much confidence, and whom he has made his executrix, 
says, that there was only one mode of inducing him to 
oblige or render a service, and that was to order him to do 
i(. fie had no reply to you mnsl. He never would have 
felt what was merely proper and well-limed. But what ia 
cited as most horrible in this way, ia the history of the 
asparagus. M. de Fontenelle was remarkably fond of it, 
and particularly dressed with oil. One of his friends who 
tifced it served with butter, (I do nol know if it was not the 
Abb^ Terraason) having called one day to dine with him, 
he told him, he would make him a great sacrifice, in ceding 
to him half hU dish of asparagus, and ordered that half to 
be dressed with butter. A short time before dinner waa 
ready, (he Abb6 was taken ill, and a moment afterwards fell 
into an apoplexy. Fontenelle rose precipitately, ran to the 
kitchen, and cried, llie whole with oil, the whole with oil.* 
What is perhaps most odious in this affair is, that dining a 
short time afterwards, with the same Lord Hyde of whom 
I have spoken, and seeing a diah nf asparagus, he remarked, 
(hat this speech had brought them into fashion; and with 
this mode of thinking he would probably have had but few 
friends, if the vanity of being acquainted with a celebrated 
man had not retained a few. It was this profound indiffer- 
ence that formed the base of his character; he carried it 
every where, and it often injured the justness of his mind, 
principally on alt subjects that belonged to sentiment. He 
•aid if he had held truth in his hands like a bird, he would 
B stifled it, so thoroughly did he consider the finest gift 

meiB or Fonteaelle cnn hardly he pitratlelGi] ; llic follow- 
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of heaven as useless, aD<I dangerous for iiiankinil. lie 
no opinion in matters of religion, and (his indiifei'eiice wbicli 
he preserved all his life, ia mtich more nHlural in a truly 
philosophick mind, (ban his lukewarmiitsK in regard lo trulh 
He said further, that if he had in his denk a horrible papei 
that would be sufficient to dishonour him in the opinion < 
posterity, he would not give hiniaelf the trouble to lake 
out and burn it, if he was sure that he could conceal il froi 
the publick during his lifetime. This sentiment is 
ral. Shame is one of the first feelings of man in sorieti 
and shame makes us dread contempt even after death, t 
Diderot remarks in a work he is about publittbiiig. Thb 
speech was the more extraordinary from M. de FontenellOi 
as he had an excessive thirst for praise. He was any Ik' 
but difficult on this head, and the most ingenious wit, 
most epigram matick, the most delicate in gallantry, was 
offended with the dullest and heaviest praises, that cei 
persons lavished upon him. A person having said to 
one day : 1 wish to praise you, but 1 want the ingemiity <^ 
your wit. No matter, said Fonlenelle, praise on. 1 have 
heard him complain that foreigners, and particularly ik 
English, were fonder of him than his own countrymei 
Madame Geofirin replied very pleasantly, it is because « 
see you loo nearly ; you know, said she, that no man Is a 
hero to his valet de chambre. These traits may suffice I 
give you an idea of the character of this celebrated miui, I 
whom nothing was wanting to be great, but a more lively 
imagination, warmed by a tender heart. Il i» too ti'ue th) ' 
this is not a trifling want. With so miirh intelligence i 
bis mind, he could not enter Ihe career of genius, and t' 
deficiency of sensibility left him without taste; iI ciipoac 
him, as we have remarked, to serve for a model lo a wlralc' 
class of bad writers ; it rendered his decisions in mailers of 
taste, rash, false, and of no consequence. Il is well known 
with bow many eflbrls Fonlenelle and la Mothe dlf^puled 
the merit of Ihe ancients. Two athlelie of Iheir strength 
however, have only excited conleuipt, in spite of the pene- 
tration and logick on which they prided themselves, and with 
which they uselessly covered themselves in this ridiculoti(^ 
and vain dispute. It would be difficult to colled, on a 
subject, moi'e foolish things than Ihose which hai 
printed, to prove Ihe superiority of the moderns over tbs 
ancients. Oae would have said, that Fonlenelle, la MoU) ~ 
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Ind the Abbe Terrassoii had made all (bese eSTorta, only to 
shew Ihe misery and poverty of the mind, when it is not 
guided hy sctil iment. It 13 like a blind person whomarchea 
with conrtdence in the dark, who wandera methodically, and 
each of whose sleps coodiicls him into a new errour. Wo '■ 
to that people whose FonlenelJes and La IVI o the s shall suc- 
ceed in throning down the Hlalues of Homer and Sopho- 
cles, of Cicero and Viigil .' under what names will genius 
be revered upon earth, if it be not under the immortal names 
of those great men ? I am more disposed than any one, to 
pass over Ihe Utile spots that are to be found in the works 
of Vollaire. The essay upon Vnivcrsai History which 
he has just published, and which has united every suffrage, 
would suffice to immoitalize the author, if he were in want 
of new filiea. But how is it possible, that Ibis Jllusfrions 
writer should have spoken so ill of Homer, at the com- 
mencement of the third volume, where he is discussing the 
subject of the revival of learning in Italy ; he gii es the pre- 
ference in all cases to Die moderns. It costs biui nolbing to 
put the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto above the Odyasey, 
and, what is incredible, the Jerusalem of Tasso above the 
Iliad. If this decision had been pronounced by M. de 
Fontenelle, it would not have been mentioned ; it would have 
had no consequence. But that M. de Yoifalre should give 
such a judgment, is really inconceivable. I believe I have 
somewhere had the honour to remark to you, that (he mo- 
derns had not even discovered the mechanism of their 
epick, and that in the poverty in which they were in this 
respect, they made no hesitation to borrow (hat of Homer, 
which notwithstanding cannot suit them. If they had his 
^enhia, how superiour would he slill be to them in Ihe 
sublimity and simplicity of manners, which give his poems 
ao many affecting charms. Alas ! if Ibe father of poetry 
ahould resume from his descendants, every thing that (hey 
have borrowed from him, what would be left of the Eneid, 
the Jerusalem, the Orlando, the Lusiad, the Henriade, and 
every thing that we may dare name of this kind ? 

1 T8Q. Later f mm Dr. Franklin to Madame Ilehliius. 
Grieved at your resolution pronounced so positively 

Cg,to remain single the rest of your life, m hsoour 
ar husband, I returned home. Throwing myself 
, I thought tbat I bad died, am] that I was in the 
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Elysian fields. They asked if I had a desire to see any 
particular personages ? Lead me to the philosophers-— 
There ar6 two who live near here, in this garden ; they are 
very good neighbours and friends to one another. — Who 
are they? — Socrates and Helvclius. — I esteem both of 
them prodigiously, but let me first sec Helv^tius, because I 
know a little French, and not a word of Greek. — He receiv- 
ed me with great courtesy, having known, he said, my cha- 
racter for some time. He asked me a tiiousand questions 
about the war, the present state of religion, of liberty and 
of government in France. You make no inquiries, said I, 
after your dear friend Madame Helv^tius, and yet she 
loves you excessively ; it is only an hour since I saw her. 
Ah ! said he, you make me remember my former felicity, 
but it must be forgotten to be happy here. For many 
years I thought only of her ; at last I am consoled. I have 
taken another wife, the most like her that I could find ; she 
IS not, it is true, quite so beautiful, but she has much 
good sense and wit, and she loves me infinitely : her con- 
tinual study is to please me. She has just gone out to seek 
for the best nectar and ambrosia, to regale me this evening ; 
remain here, and you shall see her. I perceive, said I, Ihat 
your ancient friend is more faithful to you, for she has re- 
fused many good matches that have offered. I confess to 
yoU) that 1 have loved her myself to madness, but she is ex- 
cessively cruel to me, and has refused me absolutely, to do 
honour to you. I pity your misfortune, said he, as she 
was a good woman, and very amiable. But the Abb^ Roche 

and the Abbd M , do they not sometimes visit her ? 

Yes, certainly, she has not lost one of your friends. If you 

had gained the Abbd M with coffee and cream to speak 

for you, perhaps you might have succeeded, for he is aa 
subtle a reasoner as St. Thomas, and he places his argu- 
ments in such good order, that they become almost irre-. 
sistible : or if you had gained over the Abb^ de la Roche, 
by some fine edition of an old classick, to speak against you, 
it would have been still better, for I often observed, that 
when he advised any thing, she had a very strong inclina- 
tion to do the contrary, j^t these words, in came the new. 
Madame Helv€tius ; in an instant, I recognised her to be 
Madame Franklin, my ancient American friend. I reclaim- 
ed her, but she answered me coldly — *^ I was your good 
** wife for forty-nine years and four months, almost half a 
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" cenlury, be content with that- I have here formed a new 
" connexion, (hat will endure forever." Dissatislied with 
this refusal of ray Eiirydice, I resolved immediately 1o Iea\* 
those ungrateful shades, and to return to this world, to re- 
visit the sun and jou. Here 1 am, let us revenge ourselye! 

J778. Dr. Franklin talks little : and at the commence- 
ment of bis residence at Paris, wliile France refused to de- 
clare openly in favour of the colonies, he spoke still less, 
At a dinner of wils, to engage him in conversation, a person 
said to him, "It must be owned lliat it is a grand and superb 
" spectacle, (hat America offers at this period." Yes, 
answered modestly the Doctor, but Ike spectators do not 
pay. — They have paid since. 

A very fine Latin verse has been made for the portrait of 
Di. Franklin : 

Eripuit coclo futmcn sceptrumque Ljrannis. 
This is a happy imitation of a line of the Ant i- Liter etUis : 
Eripuitque Jovi fiilmen Plweboqiio i^agittas. 

October, 1777. The following lines were written, to be 
plated under the portrait of M. Benjamin Franklin, painted 
by Cochin, and engraved by Si. Aubin. 

[The censor thought himself obliged to suppress them, 

as blasphemous.) 

^* C'est t'honneur et I'appui dii nou»cl tifini,=phf re, 
tes flols de t'Ocean s'abaiEScnt a eb voix ; 
It reprime oa dirige k son pi le tonuerre 
Qui d^sarme les Dieux peut-il craindrc ies rois.f 

SpeciTiun ^ the friendships of Paris. 
IZfB. Let persons imagine the Marchioness du Deffant, 
Mind, silting at the extremity of her cabinet, in an arm 
<^'iair, that resembled the tub of Diogenes, and her old friend, 
"out de Vesle, tolling on a seat by the chimney. In this 
■'luatign, here is one of their last conversations : 
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Pont de Veale ? — Madam ? — Where are ybu ? — At flie 
corner of jour fire-place. — With your feet on the andironti 
as we do among friends ? — Yes, Madam ? — It must be alloir* 
ed that there are few friendships so ancient as oura.— That 
is true. — It is fifty years. — Yes, fifty years and more.^^ 
And in this long period not a cloud, not even the appearanca- 
of a quarrel. — That is what I have always admired.^Biit, 
Pont de Yesle, is not this owing to our having been, in leab 
iy, always very indifferent to one another ? — That may well 
be^ Madam. 

September, 1779. Madame de Lalande, MarcbioneM dn 
Defiant, born de Yichi de Chamru, died at Paris the 23d of 
last month, aged eighty-four years. She was without dis* 
pute one of the women of her time, the most celebrated for 
wit ; she had been for a long period for her beauty. Having 
lost her sight when she was young, she sought consolatiot 
by assembling about her the most select society of the city 
and the court; but the malignity of her wit, the salUaaoif 
which it was impossible for her to repress, often alienited 
the persons with whom, she should not have quarrelled* 
The late Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, who had been fior 
many years her companion, separated from her rudely, and 
took away with her the greater part of the literary men, who 
at the time composed her society. The friend whom ahi 
had the happiness to keep the longest, was M. Pont de 
Vesle. We have elsewhere explained, what rendered tint 
connexion so mild and durable. That society which she 
no longer found at home, but which she could not do with- 
out, even in extreme old age, she sought for abroad. When 
past eia;hty, she still supped out every evening, often in 
the country, and she sate up habitually tilNhree or four in 
the morning. We have many charming letters of her*s to 
Voltaire, a portrait of Madame du Chatelet, some fugitive 
poetry printed in difierent collections, and many couplets 
full of wit and malice. 

Her best female friends Madame la Marechale de Luxeod- 
bourg, Madame de Choiseul, and Madame de Cambise, hard- 
ly quitted her during her last illness ; and by a very rar* 
excess of attachment, never failed, it was said, to play at 
loto in her chamber every evening, till her lait aigh JBh 
clusivcly. 
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T]78I. There happened at the opera on the second re- 
preBentalion of Ipkigenia, an event loo memorBble lo he for* 
gotten. Id the annals of the Royal A<;niletiiy of Miisick. 
Mademoiselle Laguerre, who, m her earl; youlb, sigualized 
heraelf in (rtuii*, paid hackney coachmen without untying 
her parse, who, some years aflerwards, knew how to ruin the 
Prince de Bouillon, in the space of five or six months, who 
has since exhausted the fort une of one of our richest farmer- 
geoerals, M. Haudry de Souci, and who never could re- 
DOUQoe the pleasing habits of her early connexions — Iphigc- 
nia Laguerre was drunk, so drunk that she reeled upon the 
Stage, and gave great trouble to the priestesses who were 
anxious lo support her; it is difficult lo say how she got 
through the first act. The fear of interrupting the specta- 
cle, and above all the compasaion thai was inspired by the 
iupposed situation of the unforlunalc Piccini,^ obtained front 
the pit more mildneBS and forbearance than could have been 
espected : (here were only some low murmurs ; there was no 
laughing or hissing. All the remedies that could be applied, 
lo diesipale promptly the vapours that still clouded the 
bruD of the princess, were administered in the interval of the 
second act, and made her able to go through the two last 
witli more decency. This accident had no important con- 
se(|uences. The king, on being informed of it, said lo M. 
Amelol, fFdl, i/(ni kavf seni her to prison-' She was not 
jet there, kot she received that very evening an order to 
fft to Fort-l'Eveque, to which she submitted with great re- 
■igiiation. They took her out two daya afterwards, la re- 
sume her part fasting. She recited with great seneibilitj 
tile two first lines : 



p Jaur fatal que je voulai 
Ne pas compter parini ci 



ft, . 

^Hnie publlck seemed drunk in turn, and applauded her 
^wiabutend. It is true that she sang better than ever. 
At the end of the first act they announced to her in a man- 
iKr to add lo the favour, that her liberty was restored. M. 
I^cini and the Prince de Guemenfie, who are much interest- 
eil io the honour of Italian musick, had strongly interceded 
in W favour : indeed, how much will be pardoned for the 
•'Jte of a fine voice ? 1 knew, however, an Italian lady who 
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of lhi5 magnificent opera waa fomponed by Pice 
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was leas iiidulgenl. A celebrated singer waa very highly 
praised in her presence. " Yes," aaid sbc, " a fine voice, 
"but a bad heart. My hmther, Ihe cardinal, bad bim miLde 
" a Soprano, and he has never had the least gratilude-" 

U77. The Abbg Millol has recently published, ii 
volumes, " MilUari/ and poUHcat memoirs, (o sent ft 
" the history of Louis tilh and J 5th, composed from of 
"^inal docinnents, collected by Adrieti Maurice, Dukt < 
" NoailUs, Marshal of Fratice, and Minisler of State." 

The title of Ihia work announces strongly enough, bo 
important and curious its contents must be. The work 
extracted from two hundred folio volumes ; and Ihe greati 
pait of the pieces that form this immense collection, are 
the original hand writing ; the rest, copies made with gra 
care. We owe much gratitude to the possessors of sucb 
precious deposit, for having consented, that it should sen 
for the instruction of the pubiick ; and we owe infinitely 
the man of letters, who, to fulfil such useful views, load< 
himaelf with a task, sufficient to alarm the most conitant » 
tivity, and the most intrepid patience. The importance t 
his labours, and the disgust inseparable from it, should K 
cuse much negligence and inaccuracy, that would not hai 
been borne in any other work, with Ihe same indulgeno 
But perhaps the author would have spared himself Iroubl 
and his readers fatigue, if, instead of imposing 4n ^tem 
the painful task of giving to these memoirs a connected foni 
he had been content with making an extract, from kll It 
pieces worthy of being preserved, ranging them in a chii 
nological order, and adding only where a right underBtani 
ing of the text seemed to require it, a few clear, succioG 
blatorical notes. In following this plan, he would ban 
saved himself all Ihe trouble which it has cost him, to give 
regular connexion to a work, that was not susceptible of i 
and which has only served to make it appear longer, mo| 
defective, and often more disconnected : for this defect bi 
comes more evident, from the very effort that is made J 
conceal it. It is to be presumed also, that in thus simplifj 
ing his labour, the author would not have surcharged h 
book with BO many reflections, which, though they mayb 
very sensible, and if you will, very edifying, are neverthi 
less very common, very useless, and if I may dare say i 
completely misplaced in memoirs, that are styled politic) 
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■M military. The Abbe IVIillot has cumposed almost all 
liis worka for the inatruction of youth ; this is lo his praise : 
bul he should have felt in editing the memoiis of a marshal 
of France, and a. minister of state, that he was not writing 
for the regents of a college, or for cbitdren. All this mo- 
rality, which in other respects we esteem most highly, 
without rendering his work more instructive, has made it 
luucb less agreeable to the only readers, whom he should 
have tlfOitght about, and this is to be regretted. 

The Marshal de Noailles is not only painted in these 
memoirs, as a great negotiator, a great minister, as a citizen 
full uf courage and virtue, he appears besides to have been 
a great general ; and no one can doubt that his military 
repnttilion would have been very brilliant, if he had gained 
the battle of Deltingen, which seemed certain from his 
preparations. A letter of the king of Prushia is quoted in 
regard to that unfortunate day, in which the monarch ren- 
ders him the most splendid justice. All the lelltis of 
Marshal Sase support this august lesllmouy ; bul the stron- 
gest proof, and at (he same time the moat glorious (o the 
mililary talents of onr hero, is, without doubt, the memoir 
which he sent himself to M. de Baxe, the 2]st January, 
ir-IS, in which he traces the plan of that skilful march, that 
gave success to the enterprise against Maestrichl, and ter- 
minated that war no fortunately. The Abbd Millot, after 
Riuking an extract from this memoir, compares it very 
»droifly lo (he recital, which Voltaire has made of that 
memorable expedition, in his summary of the age of Louis 
XV. It is noble, aaye he, lo see Marshal Saxe, after so 
many victories, preserve a perfect deference for a friend, 
nhose counsels had often directed his enterprises ; it is 
>lill more ao, to behold Marshal Noailles apply himself in 
■ilence to combine great designs, and abandon to him all 
Ihe glory of success. 

A proof less grave of the confidence which Marshal Saxe 
liailfor M. de Noailles, but which appears suiSciently ori- 
I'nal to bring forward here, Is the following letter. " It 
"hiiB been proposed lo me, my master, to become one of 
"llie French academy. I answered, that I did not even 
" know orthography,* and that it would become me as a 
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" ring wouM s cat. Tbey answered that Mapshal VUh 
"could neither read nor write, and that be wai well plao 
" (here. If is quite a perseculioD. Yoti do not belong to 
" nij master, and thai renders my defence -nuich finer. I 
" one has more wit than yourself; no one speaks and wrili 
" better : why do you not belong ? This embarrasses mi 
" 1 do not wish to ahock any one, much less a body If 
" has ao many people of merit. On the other hand, I 
" afraid of ridicule, and this appears to me to be of i 
'* mOBl decided sort. Have the goodness to give me a fel 
" words in answer." 

The Abbe Millot has not thought proper to give us tl 
answer entire, from respect, without doubt, for the acadeio; 
where he wishes to be ; he adds only, that M. de Noaill 
advised M. de Saxe to refuse. " This parade," says 1 
" does not suit a military man, and I should be very 8or 
" to see my dear Count Maurice in a company, occnpi 
" only about words and orthography." Philosophy did t 
yet reigu, and men of letters were even modest or sil 
enough, not to believe that their task was to direct t 
world, and lo instruct kings. How they have since t 
proved ! 

There is not, in these memoirs which we have the he 
our to announce to you, any of those obscnre anecdoli 
which credulous malignity always seeks for wilh eagernesft 
but a small number may be found of those interesting pi 
ticulars, which often give a better idea of character ai 
manners, than the most brilliant actions. 

Don Francisco de Velasco, having presented a petitii 
to the king, received no answer from him. He presenti 
another to the Cardinal Porto Carrera, and was not heE 
He addressed himself to the president of Castile, and t 
minister told him, that he could do nothing : at last 
the Duke d'Harcourt, and the duke refused to meddle i| 
his afiair. What a government, gentlemen .' said Velasco 
a king who speaks not ! a cardioa) who hears not ! aprei 
dent of Castile who cannot ! and an ambassadour of Fran 
who will not! This speech became the subject of evei 
conversation. 

Madame dea Ursina thus describes the details of b 
place, in a letter to Madame de Noailtes. " Good God .' 

hat a situation have you placed me? I have not tl 
" least repose, and I cannot even find time to speak to m) 
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i*^ secretary. It is no longer a queBtion, whether I Bhdl re- 
" pose myself after dinoer, or eat when I am hungry; 1 
" am loo ha|>py to be able to catch a poor meal slauding, and 
"even then it is aeldom thai lam not called away, the moment 
"that I place myself at table. Really .Madame de Mainlenon 
"would laugh heartily, if she knew all the details of uiy 
" place. Tell her, 1 pray you, that it is I who have Ihe hon- 
" our to take the nlghl-^own of Ihe king of Spain, when he 
" goes lo bed, and to give him his slippers when be gets up- 
" So far I am patient ; but every evening, when the king 
" comes into the queen's chamber to go to bed, the Count 
" of Benevento gives me his majesty's sword, a chamber- 
" pot, and a lamp, tlie oil of which I commonly spill over 
"my clothes ; this is too grotesque. The king would never 
" rise if I did not go to draw the curtains, and it would 
" be a sacrilege, if any other than myself were lo enter the 
" chamber of the queen, when they arc in bed. Lately the 
" lamp was extinguished, because I had spilt half the oil. 
" I did not know where Ihe windows were, as we had arri- 
" ved in Ihe night at the place. I came near breaking my 
" head against the wall ; and we were, the king of Spain 
" and myself, nearly a quarter of an hour, running against 
" one another, in seeking for Ihem. The queen enters into 
" all these jests, but I have not y^t succeeded in obtaining 
" Ihe confidence, that she had in her Piedmontese chamber- 
" maids. I am aslonished at it, for I serve her better than 
" they did, and I am sure that ihey could not wash bcr feet, 
" and draw oflfher stockings so neatly as I do." 

Though the Abbfe Millol produces several letters, written 
in France against the Princess des tlrsins, he has not per- 
milled himself lo cite that one, in which she is accused of 
having married her groom, and which she suffered to pro- 
ceed, with other despatches that had fallen inlo her hands, 
adding on Ihe margin ; Married. No. 

A great number of original letters of the Princess des 
{Jrsins, of the king and queen of Spain, of Louis 14th and 
15tb, of Cardinal Fleury, and the Marshal de Noailles him- 
self, by varying the style and tone of the work, greatly 
augment its inleresl. The private letters of Louis 15th, 
paint with extreme truth the soundness of his sense, his 
mildness and goodness. It is known that M. Rose was Ihe 
^^fftitet of almost all those of Louis I4lh ; but it is also 
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stjic, with that character of nobleness and grandeur, that 
accompanied all the actions of that monarch, and which ap- 
peared to belong to him exclusively. 

We find in the memoirs of the Abb^ Millot, very impor- 
tant details on the negotiations that preceded the last war 
of ilbbn It appears demonstrated by the most authentick 
testimony, that our ministry desired peace sincerely, and 
nothing but the persuasion that existed in France, that the 
English ministry would have war at any rate, occasioned 
the failure of the arrangements, that had been proposed to 
maintain the union of the two powers. I heard Lord Stor- 
mont say, that if the despatches had been seen, which de- 
cided the English ministry, all the world would have been 
convinced that Englaiitl did not desire peace less ardently, 
and would not have declared war, had she not been deceived 
by similar prejudices to those, that prevailed in France. 
Is it possible then, that vain suspicions and false reports, 
should embroil nations like individuals, and that a misunder- 
standing may decide the councils of sovereigns, and the 
destiny of nations ? 

An Englishman railed to see M. de Voltaire, at Fe^ 
ney. He asked him from whence he came. The travel- 
ler replied, that he had been passing some time with M. 
Haller. The patriarch immediately exclaimed, *< that M. 
'^ Haller is a great man, a great poet, great naturalist, great 
'' philosopher, a man almost universal." What you say, 
sir, is so much the finer, as M. Haller does not render yoa 
the same justice, diets! replied Voltaire, perhaps m 
both deceive ourselves. 

The emperour of China has sent the king, sixteen designi 
made by the Jesuit missionaries, and requested that they 
may be engraved by our most skilful' artists. It will cost 
more than an hundred thousand crowns. These designi 
represent the principal ceremonies of the court of Pekiii, 
and different victories of the emperour. What is the most . 
remarkable in these battles, is, that not a single Chinese is 
killed, nor even one of them wounded. Nothing was more 
expressly enjoined upon the designers than attention to thil 
circumstance. Is it not exactly the fable of the lion ? 

Si mes confreres savaient peindre. 
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The TJiiited Slatea and England, being a reply to tht 
criticism on hichiqnin's Letters, contained in the Qvar- 
terly Review for January, 1814, Hew-York, Jnskrep, 
pp. ll5,8vo- 

In Ihe whole hiBlor^r of literature, it will be difficult to 
produce a more disgraceful paper, than the one, which this 
pamphlet was written lo answer. We are induced to make 
it Ihe first object of our attention, from motives of deeper 
intereet, Ihao such as appertain to amy common dispute of 
criticism ; and these molives, founded on large and f;eneral 
Tiewa, will make us anxious to avoid, as far as possible, 
mingling any temporary political feelings, with the exsuiiina- 
lion we mean to make of Ihe subject. 

We may perhaps convey information to some of our 
readers, in giving a few remarks ou the present stale of Ihe 
press in England ; which is, like almost every thing else in 
that counlrj, so compact and coudenaed, so active and dis- 
<:ipline(l, Boenergetickand incessant, that il posaessee greater 
power than in any other. The tone to every thing is given 
in the capital. The country newspapers only circulate in 
their immediate district, and Iheir main support is adver- 
lisemcnts, with which, a few paragraphs excepted, I hey are 
f-xclusively occupied. Those Ifaat have less of (his adver- 
tising patronage, of course a very leslricted circulation, are 
Iirincipaliy filled with extracts from the London papers, and 
™'lh hardly an exception, are never known beyond a narrow 
circle. The daily and weekly papers of the metropolis, but 
piflicularly the former, are Ihe great channels through which 
news, and political reasonings are conveyed lo Ihe publlck ; 
^iJ though they are numerous, a few only are in wide cir- 
"^^lation. These are found on every breakfast table in the 
'^''li BB well as in the regions of fashion, in every coffee 
'"Wte fram St. James's to White- Chapel ; Ihey are de- 

rched every evening to all parts of the empire ; and when 
Courier in ils ten thousand copies, announced the cap- 
~*^ of the Eases, "We have the satisfaction to confirm 
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« and Uy before our readers, a tlelailed account of Ibe cap- 
" lure of the above frigate, or rather we should say line of 
♦' bailie ship ;" at Briglilon and Bristol, in Devonshire and 
NuHbumberland, every eye wae reading it within a few 
hours of each other. The influence over publick sentiment 
fi'om gazettes »o uniAersal and simultaneous as these, may 
be readily eatimated ; and will go far to justify the Abl* 

Ide Montesquiou, the French minister, who, in one of the dijfl 
bates in the parliament of France, deacribed the Gngli^j^l 
government, to be an oligarchy, balanced and confrotlajB 
by the freedom of the presa. || 

Among these papers, the Times,* the Morning Post, the 
Courier, and the Morning Chronicle, are the ablest, and 

thave the most extensive circulation. Of these, the three 
former have been for years constant, and from some Bppea^ 
• anceswe may say systemalick, in their abuse of this country; 
not merely on political subjects, which is less unfair, since 
allowance is universally made for the warmth and prejudice 
ofpartyfeelinga; but, as they did with France, in unremitted 
efforts to blacken and degrade our moral character ; more 
particularly, after the conclusion of the E'lropean war, 
when, Glling the air with their claoiours for our political de- 
Gtruclton, tbey sought to counteract every thing like hu- 
manity in their own nation, and the rest of Europe, by the 
most vehement misrepresentation, and exhausting erery 
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■ Tht Timit has the 1arge<t rirculation. ia coaduclml with great taleat. aad Ma*' 
independeniv : the Utirnin; Fait bu.-iii'a itn^lfvirv much vilh fuUioa. and iidntin- 
giiiahed for piini, feeble, itupid verac. nnd a Hailinrly raiKOroui. unnun)}'. homtia- 
tick, uauviiui manner of treating poUticki. The Jtormng- CImmtU n mnukablti 
rnrwit and epigrarnj. ncraiioaillriena'ile and liberal editorial craaya. tut often peal 
bluodeni and unteauble poeitiani. The Cnuricr iitbeahleit and ncnl eilEnnvecvfi- 
ing piper, conducted with much nhility, inthe palitirlrt of the prevaittngadminiitn- 
tioo. and takini; up wnrmlf the pwxkfiI cauie of the Prioce. Tbb lait *n>l tlic 
Timei publish 9 or loOOO «wiei duly, and oa ionic occanDns mare, BesidnthK 
are the PuUick Ltdgvr^ which cirrulate^ auioog marcantiJe men, and vas pinedi by 
the Canada and Novn-Srutiaintcreitii, to vrite with great hitlernou against the Uni- 
ted Stnlca. The flonrin^HFraU, the property of tb«Re>. Sir H. B. Dudley, But 
«Nitvningthep>trUciilarpotitii:kiorCarletiin Houae, and ttie mcHt aatlinititk repclts 
otpjitilietick eiMnbati, &c. The BriHA Pren u a lort oTifoiiilt to the Cliraoiele - 
The Sum, an erenm; paper of rery limited eirculdtiDn, b miniiterial ; cinileni and 
(curriloiu ^Bnerally. and [orticularly tr> lowardi America. The Star, k aim on the 
aide of ndminiatTation, caataiiu frequent extr^ti from American papen, aod, tho(u;b 
-warmly opposed to lu. i> les abuiive than the Snn. The Slalamm. anotbar eierans 
uiiier,u Iheadvocateoftheachoolof SirFraneaBurdottandthBRdbrmera. Tta 
Obit ia a neutral paper. Amone the numerous Sonday jMoera, Bdft WtMy Xa- 
tmgtr is tha nio«t re^pect.ibh, and with tile hr^eat cireulatiSti : It haa alwa}^ iaDil- 
cated friendly polilicka towird? imerici, till the late wir, when it took lide ajaitBt 
us, yet without violent abuac. Ciftielia the only paper that lias taken the lide of out 
ndminiitratloa,but htssubecribeiiarenol more than a Couth of what thQi once nerr. 
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term of contempt upon our character. When it ia consid- 
ered, that these dailj draughts were given to the publick, 
mixed with great skill, alrenglh aud vivacity, il ia not to be 
wondered at, that shallow minds were almost completely 
intoxicatod, and good ones poisoned in their feelings to- 
wards this country. 

Tbia effect was more easily produced, from the habits of 
the publick since the French revolution. The revolu- 
tiunizing principles in the early pari of the contest, the con- 
quering ones in the latter, and the aggrandizing in all, 
made it in some degree necessary for self-defence, to stig- 
matize the principles and character of their enemy, and 
naturally enough to exalt Iheir own. This gradually wore 
off any remains of diffidence in praising themaelvea, or hesi- 
tation at aspersing their foes, till of late years there is nei- 
ther decency nor measure in these pursuits, and this out- 
rageous boasting of the newspapers, has contributed greatly 
to debauch the ancient modeslyof their character. When 
any fortunate battle or event was to be announced, the dic- 
tionary was eKbausled for terms ; great, glorious, proud, 
Ibinking, dignified, transcendaut, brave, valiant, virtuous, 
spotless, immortal nation, were prodigally dispersed in the 
complacent columns of a second edition, till the bouncing 
and rolling periods of the transported Editor, seemed no 
bad imitation of the reports and echoes, of the Park and 
Tower guns. 

This disposition to think themselves infallible, was fur- 
ther cultivated by the prevailing practice of self- approbation, 
in parliament and all publick assemblies. The ministry 
propose Iheir measures, as suitable to a great, generous, 
magnanimous nation, the only hope of Europe; the oppo- 
sition ground their censures on the same principle ; that 
this or that measure is unworthy the noble, virtuous, supe- 
riour character of Englishmen. The same basis was acted 
upon at political dinners, where they meet by candle light, 
are all of one mind, make speeches for or against particular 
men and measures, and praise themselves ad libUum ; in 
fact, on American caucus, with the addition of eating and 
drinking. Then there are numerous charitable meetings in 
the metropolis, and all over the country, at which a num- 
ber of persona, 

Qni le «oiit fuite» pliilantropes pour £tre quelque cbOBe, 
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bustle into a Beeting noIorictVi by making barangiiea I 
whicb exclusive claims lo virtue fur Iheir vwii, and arrogi 
pity for other nations, are the lea.lin^ lopicka; in which ^ 
coarsest flatlerv and profuse praise are ihrown over U la^ 
vtdual, ailtlng by the side of the speaker, and in the foeef 
the whole asHe.obly. The indlvidtia! thus praisedi geta i 
in his turn, and displays his ^ralllude by the moat hrf 
panegyricii.* It may be easily pprceived, how ttac«e cai| 
statit habits of conferring on their oif n nation nnlimiledpi 
— Ihia allribuling the highest moral qualities to theiasein 
the contrast being commonly heightened by ileptoriDg I 
irrcligion, vice and misery of ibe Continent, should B 
them gradually forge) by whom this pralte in given ; 
coming at last to believe implicilly, what they had been h 
BO confidently, they should be apt to confound their e 
miea nith the enemies of virtue ; and should think, thai « 
they did was always right, that their own governAent n 
neither ambitious nor monopolizing, that their own Slal 
men never blundered or transgressed in their policy, 
that all who opposed them must be bolb nicked 
corrupt. 

After these preliminary observations on the daily prei 
and the habits of publick thinking, we come now to ifl 
Quarterly Review. This was established by the frieni 
of government in opposition to the Edinburgh Reriei 
whose authority oi\ all questions of tasle and morals, and'4 
some in philosophy and political science, was admitted wifl 
out dissent, but which was devoted lo the support of tbi 
opponents, in the politicks of the day. I( therefore beCBt 
necessary to publish a rival work, which should also posB^^ 
the charms of fine writing and sagacious criticism, andv 
politicks counteract the views of its northern competil 
For this purpose, many of the most eminent wits and acttl 
lars of the "Church and King" school, were selected I 
give this work reputation. Some of these never enter^ 
very heartily, if at all, into the undertaking, and it has nv^ 
In any point attained to the reputation of its rival. Sti 
however it is patronized by the friends of the present M 
ministration, and widely circulated among the " 

classes in England. 



classes in England. 

^^ • To a foreipipr or aay datioD, b 

^^^ admirable couinait on tbat reserve 
^^b conuder ai one of tbe distiaguiitauig 



le or this kind u very amimag, and Ibmii M 
I diffldcoce nliicb Gnj^lUh wiilen frequndtr 
ta in tbeir characler. 
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It vras in IhU woik, published under these auspices, tbat 
fofty-five pages of thenuuibei' for January oflael year, were 
devoted lo the most labouied, revolting libel on the [Juited 
Stales ; involving tlie general aud slate goveriimenla, the 
whole nalion from iiorlh to south, and from east to west— 
their character and conduct, moral, social and political, ia 
one wide covering of profligacy, brutality and crime. li! 
the parlisHns of the admiitistraliou in England, bad chosen 
to attack the conduct of our administration, the dependents 
oftiie latter might have answered il if they pleased ; we 
should not have interfered in the quarrel. Aon nostrum 
later vos ianlas companere lites. But, that a work, pre- 
tending (o high litei-ary character, and unly noticing poli- 
ticks iijctdenlally, should be made use of, to carry into 
every library in England a collected mass of calumny and 
falsehood against a whole nation, and this at a peiiod of ex- 
treme irritation arising out of war ; that such a moment 
should he seized, and such means employed, to endeavour 
to make hostility and hatred immortal, is the olf'ence that 
moves our indignation. Mr. Soutliey, who once wrote 
Eoonets to a regicide, and now odes to the Prince Regent 
of England, has been accused of being the compiler of (hit 
libel; a fact which the author of the pamphlet before ua 
(rests as certain. For our pari, though we have never 
relished his poetry very highly, we have always thought 
him a man of genius and virtue ; and we believe indeed 
that he will be able to clear himself from this charge, and that 
tile conductors of the Review, will even hereafter make 
an aiamde honorable to the publick. 

We shall first make a cursory examination of the autho- 
rities adduced by the Reviewer. fVeld is quoted to 

furnish an exaggerated portrait of a Virginia planter; to 

prove that it is difficult to obtain a bed to one s self at an 

ion ; to give the practices allowed in 6ghling in Kentucky ; 

^^ul lo tell that the cowa and sheep graze about the 

^^feeta of Washington, with a bell about their necks, to 

^H^cnt their being lost. It is not necessary to coiumeut 

^H^lfaeae facts nnd niistakes. Mr. Weld, though he has 

^en some misrepresentalious in his work, is one of the 

most decent travellers, who have published accounts of tho 

Cnited States. From pailicidar considerations, he was led 

to praise Canada at our expense, and this has given him, in 

tome places, the appearance of prejudice. We may liere 
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make a general remark, vbich will apply (o him, as well ■ 
other travellers. He visiled this cuunlry eighteen yeajj 
ago, and a person may as well figure lo himself a young g 
al Ivrenly, trom having seen her at the age of five, aa fo^ 
an idea of many parts of our country now, from what thi 
were at Ibat time. The conveniiocieB of travellijig, t' 
prosperity of the country, and the growth of our ctliei, f 
wrought a greater change than ever took place io t 
country during the same period. 

We next advert to Burnaby, who was an English clerg 
man, and is cited but once, and this oddly enough, lu i' 
scribe some of the processes of bundling.* He wrote an 
insignificant book of travels about 30 years sioce. Pritil 
is quoted for a rule of an assembly at Hanover in Virgiaii, 
" that no gentleman is to enter the room without breeches," 
(that is, that he should not come in pantaloons) " or be alhiw- 
" ed to dance without his coat." The Reviewer may per- 
haps have beard, that this same rule was enforced durinj 
the peace of 1803, on some Englishmen at the Opera io 
Paris, who, from the excessive heat, took off their coals in 
the boxes ; the clamours of the pit, forced the attenlion of 
the police ; and a soldier was sent to request them lo walk 
out of the box into the lobby, where, having replaced Ibeir 
coats, they were suffered to return to their seals. We con- 
fess we Ihink the Parisian pit, and the Virginia assembly 
were right in thinking it Indecent, for a gentleman to take of 
bis coat in publick. Priest is further cited, lo prove the un- 
fortunate situation of.the Irish and German Kedempliontrs. 
They are no doubt often exposed to cruelty ^jid hardship) 
yet a very large portion of them have had their comlition 
meliorated in this country. Priest was a musician in tlie 
orchestra of some of our theatres, during a few years: he 

?ub]ished an octavo volume, which is not much in request- 
Vansej/ is brought forward to prove that the members of 

■ Thii is > luluecl that hai DwiiKiitly attracted tbc notice of the Eogliih aim 
K ho tiave travelled in Uie United Slaiei. We hare lipardoriome HimUiurE, Impdol 
br B laudnhle curiosily (o inveitigate the aisloan of Uieir cauntiy, wlio lutf vainl; 
•ousbt [br ui opportuDit}' nf peifDrming Uiit ceremony, Tbe practice ii aiucl iUU W 

«m«t in_ Kme jpiris of Grait Britein, amoog the pencuitrj'; we l>elieie it 4 ' — 

looeEr in tloa couotiy. II is a ■crv nalural spnues of courtihip, emcxig ■ il 
nuticli pKiple. for among luch aoly can it eiipit. Id On worki ^ Coin. 
Weiss, Incrc is an a«ountand itroiiE defence of it, aspraetiied in Siritiefliiad. i 
Ibege rites are ttllended with great myslefy, if not i]uite obsolete ; and he (uv'ell^ 
DOW fallen into the domain of the Aotiquarian 3orietf , wbo majr pcrhupf JbtovA 
f aUicicHitti WBw rawardiB* oa tlte wtgect, in tlicit £nt vohute of TiaoKCtiou. ] 
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Congress have eacli of them a desk (o write upoD, and to keep 
their papers. This to be sure is a luxury compared with 
the inconvenient, iinconiroi' table seals of both Houses of 
Parliament in England ^ but even uncomfortable seals will 
not prevent tiresome speeches, and they still sit, (hough ill 
at ease, through many a night of tedious debale. Our Senale 
and liouse of Representatives may therefore be accommo- 
dated with desks, particularly as they are much less nume- 
rous. Wansey was a AVillshire clothier, who visited th© 
United Slates on business, and staid three or four months. 
He passed some days in Boston, and the object that struck 
him most, was (lie railings on the lops of the houses in 
State-street for drying clothes. He published a haimlesi 
duodecimo volume. 

Parkinson is quoted lo prove, that a man, who shot 
another, was tried and acquitted on the plea of insanity. 
There have been several cases of the same kind in England, 
which is generally considered a proof of the humanity of 
Iheir laws. We confess, we doubt the expediency of 
ever pardoning a man on this plea, or the humanity of 
commuting the punishment of hanging, into that of perpet- 
ual incarceration, as is the case of late years in England. 
It h surprising that Parkinson is not made use of more co{(i- 
ously. He was an English farmer, who came here with 
very extravagant notions, and returned soured and disap- 
poinled. He related many facts in his works, among others, 
that there was no land in America, that produced more than 
five bushels of wheat per acre. And his facts were so sal- 
utary lo discontented men of his class, that it has been ma- 
liciously suspected, he was encouraged to wri(e his book. 

Moore, the imilator of Anacreon, is quoted several times ; 
but bis works are too well known lo require any comment. 
He was received, in (his country, with the most open, ad- 
miring, caressing hospitality ; he went away, and slandered 
it in some indifferent verses. He was very young at 
the time, and expected promotion from persons whose 
patronage he has since given up. If we have not been mis- 
informed, he regrets these performances ; if so, far be it from 
DB to revive them. Lambert is quoted to prove, from a 
story that he relates of the people of Worcester, that the 
inference of the reviewer wilh regard lo the slate of Massa- 
chusetts, is just, thaf, " where the courts of justice are not 
"respected, the people are very apt to take the law iulo their 
"own hands." A passage is aUo quoted fromhim, deacrip> 
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tire of a Gamp-meeting of the methodists. It is imiced true, 
that the Southern and Western States are infested with 
these fanaticks, but we believe the nuisance is decreasingi 
and in England, though many are alarmed at their progress in 
the church, their extravagancies arc less than they were 
formerly. He is further made use of to describe the 
stages of dram-drinking in Virginia, and to say, that some of 
the democrats in Pennsylvania once proposed, that their 
lawyers should not be allowed to quote from English law- 
books. Lambert rode through a considerable part of the 
United States in the mail stage, and has published two oc- 
tavos descriptive of this country and Canada, which are 
rather uninteresting. He had not many advantages in see- 
ing society ; he seems to have possessed good intentions, 
and reprobates the absurd and malignant misrepresentations, 
in most of the books of his countrymen respecting us. 

We bad almost overlooked Michatix^ whom the Re- 
viewer has cited as one of his authorities. The following is 
the passage in which he is brought forward. ^^ Mr. Mi- 
'* chaux had the good fortune to be travelling in America, 
*' at the auspicious period when the tax upon the whiskey 
** distilleries was repealed ; and to witness the rejoicings on 
** that occasion. At one of the taverns, which he visited, 
" the rooms, the stairs, the yard, were covered with men 
'^ dead drunk, and those who were still able to get their 
** teeth separated, uttered only the accents of rage and fury." 
Now if the critick will turn to a long account of the f te, 
^^ the truly English Cite," given at Belvoir Castle, last year, 
by the duke of Rutland, at tbe.christening of his infant Bon, 
the Marquis of Granby, for whom the Prince Regent, and, 
if we mistake not, the Duke of York, stood sponsors ; if he 
will turn to the pompous description of this fite, advertised 
in the principal newspapers of the day, to do the family 
honour, he will find this drunken frolick of the boors of 
Pennsylvania, very similar to the brutal orgies of Belvoir 
Castle ; and which, incredible as it seemed, were given to 
the publick with so much complacency. We regret that we 
have not the papers by us, to enable our readers to make 
the comparison. 

There remain Ashe, Janson and Cobbet. Janson, it ap- 
pears, came to this country to live by the practice of his 
profession as a lawyer ; that he was dissatisfied and grum- 
bled at every thing, got into debt, and was obliged to make 
his escape from his creditors. He returned to England, 
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publmhed a aplendld book, a true job of the trade, pirated Iho 
plates, filled it with traeh and called it, after the manner of Sir 
John Carr, Ihe " Stranger in America," The boek would 
prabably never have been mentioned again, bad not these 
ranoiaelesa Reviewers, " who unplumb the dead tor bullets 
" (o assassinate the living," brought it into notice. The 
uiithor of the pamphlet has done such ample justice to Mr. 
Janson, that we shaJl say no more of him. 

if there were any donbt of the Reviewers' being fully- 
acquainted with the character of Ashe, it would be removed 
by the note respecting him, in which he betrays his guilt. 
" If Ashe be an impostor, the Knight of Bridge-street is 
" answerable for him," Sir Richard Phillips, " the Knight 
" of Bridge-street," is the proprietor of the Monthly Maga- 
zine; and in order to promote ils circulation in France, it 
being one of the few works permitted by Bonaparte, he 
omitted publishing the British official despatches, from 
Spain, while he cautiously inserted all the French bulletins. 
For conduct of thia kind, the patrons of the Quarterly Re- 
view last year, aided the establishment of a new Monthly 
Magazine, to rival the old one. Independently of politicks 
however, it may he asked, what credit they would attach 
to the responsibility of the Knight of Bridge-s'reet? To 
return to Mr. Ashe, he is well known as a libeller by pro- 
fession ; hia travels in America,* written in a garret, in 
London, was one libel, his " Spirit of Ihe Book," another. 
His conduct to the Countess of B, and other tricks of Ihe 
same kind, must wc think have been known to the Review- 
ers ; but his general character was notorious. What mon- 
slrout baseness, then, to cite as a principal witness, awretcb 
like him .' can it be surpassed ? We come at last to Cobhtt, 
of whom great use is made. There is no man whom Ibe 
patrons of the Quarterly Review have " persecuted" more 
than Ihe author of Peter Porcupine. There is no writer of 
Ihe pre!ient day, whom they more deeply hale, or whose 
opinions fbey despise more sincerely, A convicted libeller 
on both sides of the Allanlick, he has, in a few years, gone 
the complete ronnd of party in both countries. There is no 
man or measure that he once abused, that he docs not now 
praise, and none that he now calumniates, (hat he has not 

oncotiault llieMoDtbt^ 
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formerly panegyrized. He is constuif only lu violeDce, 
and his style ie inibuei) with his origiDal profession ; there 
IB a drilling repetition of his arguments, and commauding 
vnlgarity of manner, ihat more frequently recals the cai 
of the sergeant, than the pen of a politician. It is omino 
however to any parly, to whom he attaches himsell 
bis rancour, violence and brutal aboEe, did the federdh 
inBnile mischief, while he sided with them ; and bb be fa 
now patronized their opponents, we trust his exertions mi 
obtain for them a eiuiilar result. 

Having thus hastily examined his witnesses, we IDi 
form some opinion of his fitness for the task he has andl 
taken, by fiome of his assertions, in which he is so positi' 
that he has not thought it necessary to produce any vofU 
ers. Among these are, that Mr. JefTeison, while Vii 
Preaident, " obtained a pemicioua influence over t 
" President," (Adams.) Anolber, that the Judgei of t 
United Slates are chosen by election, and have do fix 
and permanent salaries, so that, " they become, in fact, t 
" creatures of the Preaident and Senate ; and Ihe <e«t 
"their ' good behaviour,' is iheir acting in all poHlil 
" mailers, conformably with the views of the governtneBl 

It is most remarkable, that for every insulated anecdo 
that he has brought forward to prove Ihe general cbaract 
of the country, we might with very little labour dtscoT 
an overwhelming parallel. One of these, the case of Lya 
has been taken up by Ihe author of the work before U 
and which will be found among our extracts ; but as he ij 
not carried it through, we will here supply the omissia 
The Reviewer says, " this man was afterwards convicted 
" seditious practices, and of libelling the President ; was p 
"in jail ; was. re-elected while there; and again escap 
"expulsionby the active support of the dem oc rati ck party 
" Happy the nation," says Cobbet, " where there is but o 
" slep, from the condemned hole to the Legislature !" 
very few months after this was written, lord Cochrane, havi 
been struck from the list of the navy, driven from the Ore 
of the Bath, expelled the House of Commons, condemn 
lo a heavy fine, a year's imprisonment, and the pillory, n 
returned by the city of Westminster, white in prison, 
member of the House of Commons. 

The more we consider thie article of the Review, 1 
more we are confounded at iti rafhueis, at the provocati< 
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giveo lo recriminatioD, which would be easy and fruilful of 
reflecliwns. Some of these arc so promiiienl, and so noto- 
rious even k> Ihose wLo have never been in England, iLat 
they instantly occur to Ibe mind of every one ; a disgust at 
scandal, and a respect for the English nntion, could alone pre- 
vent recurring to them in self defence. Had the wrller loo 
forgotten the indignation which was felt for the work of the 
DotoriouB Fievel, in which the most odious picture was given 
of England, by extracts from all the aaliies of her own sub- 
jects? But, no reflection of this kind would have deterred 
him from his design, of aspersing and misrepresenting our 
whole nation, in the opinion of every individual in England ; 
which would be the more easily eflected, as the same persona 
who might be on Iheir guard against the passion and falsehood 
of the daily papers, would be imposed upon by the reepecta- 
bility of a work, not specially employed in party discussions; 
and being maturely published at distant intervals, is eup- 
posed to be more measured and cautious in its opinions. Of 
thousands who will have read this libel, by far the greater 
part will never see any refutation of it ; and numbers, without 
rejecting on its extravagance, or being able to delect its 
absurdity, will hold ihe very name of American in conlempt 
and detestation. When the intercourse between different 
countries is so extensive and beneficent, as 'it has become in 
modern limes, it seems as though some punishment should 
be devised by common consent, against the libeller, who, in 
defaming a whole nation, does every thing in his power lo 
^engender mutual animosity. 

^^EId the present instance, Ihe common imputations of coarse- 

^^^■e, rudeness, and vnlgarily, are so diminished in the mass 

^^KOeformity and vice, under which Ihe critick has attempted 

^^o bury us, as lo be of very subordinate interest. But as 

this accusalion of coarseness is a favourite one, and has been 

often made from more respectable quarters ; we are induced, 

98 Ibis is a discussion thai con excite no billerness, to turn, 

^_& a moment, upon those who bring it forward. 

^B^A gentleman of France or Italy, would stare at hearing an 

^"^pcusalion of coarseness and rudeness, coming from Eng- 

"^^and, where a celebrated wit of the former country, said, 

Iktre WAS nothing polished but steel.* We shall venture 



' opinnni of its ffwiuce and icholiilants, be eiclalnnd 
" drah ^'m jnaije iaaginer. Ih iml 
" 7Vu(«i til Kfiuwi ig»l aigra heri 
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to cite two or three cases of violations of delicacy and re- 
finement, without recurring to those florid compoandi of 
beef and porter, who sometimes come among us to Tend 
their wares ; nor to the egregious cockneys of London, or 
even to those consequential personages, who, in a gait be- 
tween the swing of a sailor, and the trampling of a dn^ooOi 
saunter in trios through Pall Mali, Bond Street and 8t 
James's. We shall mount into higher regions for our ei- 
amples, and, if a single errour can be discovered there, the 
quality of our proofs may spare us the irksome labour of 
increasing the quantity. They are selected from the pub- 
lick papers during a short period. 

The first instance, is a letter from a general officer in the 
British army, Lord Dalhousie, to the Duke of Angouldme, 
a dej^endant of him who was immortalized in these well- 
known lines : 

Aud thou Dalhousie, thou great God of war. 
Lieutenant Colonel to the Earl of Mar. 

It is copied from the Morning Chronicle of April 25, 18I4| 
and is dated, *' Bordeaux, April 11th. Sir, I hasten with aB 
<' the warmth and sincerity of a truly English heart, to con- 
*^ gratulate your Royal Highness on the great events which 
<^ have been at length announced. As a pledge of the joy 
<' of Lord Wellington and my country, I am eager to offer 
" the liberty of 300 officers and soldiers now in my power. 
^' I beg your Royal Highness to be pleased to send them 
<' to their homes, that they may be the happy messengers 
<^ of the restoration of the Bourbons, and the happiness of 
" France. This step, the responsibility of whicn I take 
^' upon myself, animated by the example of the Conquerpur 
*^ of Paris, cannot fail to be approved of by him, whose cod- 
" stant study has been, in the midst of his victorious career» 
•^' to alleviate the miseries of war.*' — Now remark how 
really good intentions are buried, in the awkwardness and 
coarseness of this epistle. In the first place, he is address- 
ing a French prince, and in the genuine style of an English 
newspaper, talks of his '^ truly English heart," as a dis- 
tinguishing excellence ; and then with still more exquisite 

" Us pommes cuitesy et de poll ^ue Vacier. 'Tis the strangest place yoa can caocexve, 
"Tliey have twenty religions, and Init one sauce. Ail their bauors are sour, except 
** the yinegsir. They have no ripe fruit but baked apples, ana nothing pofi^ied bot 
" steel." 
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""efinement, r«ininds ttie same prince, not of llie victoriotis, 
^nnagnantmous Alexander, but of Ike eonquerour of Paris. 
The nest example is an extract from a acBpatch of Lord 
Castlereagh, dated Paris, April 13(h, 1S14— "I have Ihe 
''honour lo acquaint jour Lordship, that Monsieur made 
"his publick entry yesterday, and waa received with the 
"iilmoBt cordiality by the whole population of Paris. It 
"was deemed more expedient that the solemnity should be 
"purely French, Ihe allied Sovereigns ttid not therefore 
" attend, nor did any of their troops join the cortege ; but, 
" as the Bourbon family had been ho long resident iu Eng- 
" land, I thought I should neither incur the displeasure oC 
"the Prince Regent, nor give occasion to injurious com- 
" ment, by meejing his Royal Highness at the barrier, and 
" accompanying him iulo Paris. The whole of the Rrilish 
" mission here present attended, and with the Field Mar- 
*' shals of the empire, were close (o bis person, whilst he 
" traversed the town amidst the applause of the people."— 
n IB evident from the (enour of this letter, that his Lordship 
doubted the propriety of what he had done. It is ilifficult 
to imagine a more extraordinary blunder ; and which no- 
thing but the habitual arrogance of his nation, that renders 
them absolutely regardless of the feelings of foreigners, could 
have betrayed Lord Castlereagh, who is really one of the 
most accomplished and polite men in England, into comrait- 
tiDg. The empei'our of Russia, the king of Prussia, and 
their ministers and generals, with the most obvious policy, 
and just knowledge of human .nalure, and, we may add, the 
most amiable refinement, refrained from this triumphal entry. 
But the English should have been the last to obtrude them- 
selves ; their very apparition must have awakened the ha- 
tred, which twenty years of exasperated misfortune had 
nourished, and converted at once the grateful return of the 
Bourbons into a scene of humiliation to France, and oSen- 
Bive triumph to their inveterate foe. The unfortunate 
Count d'Arlois, whom the admirable policy of the allied 
ivereigns left to enler the capital, accompanied only by 
e Marshals of France, and his own friends and country- 
men, was doomed to be " met at the barrier" by Lord 
Castlereagh and suile, and obliged to drag these unlucky 
Englishmen in his train. Surely there was not a subaltern 
of any other nation at Paris, who would not have shrugged 
his Moulders at this procedure of (he British minister- 
' Vol. I. No. 1. 10 
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TIic next example wilt cnrry hh a step higher. Ever 
one has heard of Ihe roj-al fSles Ihat were given in the P«H 
for Ihe amusement of (he people, to which the pnbtick i 
tenlion was long directed, and tJie newepapers fiUeil n 
pufliiig and describing, though in the end they sadLj dil 
pointed expectation, after the gretil expense and lime I 
had been devoted to their preparation. Tfaej w«« K 
aged by Colonel Congreve, under Ihe particular control of 
the Prince Regent, wilfa whom they were a favourite pro- 
ject, and by whose particular will they were given. One 
of the nioat prominent ob}ect3 was the representation of 
naval engagements on the Serpentine" river; this consisted 
of two parts, the capture of two American frigates, and Ihe 
destruction of a French fleet. We extract from the Couri- 
er, a part of the description. — " Thus ended the first part 
" of the engagement, (the capture of the two American 
frigates) " and so much a inatlfT of course was the result, 
" thai the spectalors did not allow Iheir exultations to exhibit 
" itself in a single cheer." (This turn at least was ingenlauB.') 
" — A French fleet of six sail of the line, the admiral's ship 
"a three decker, lay at anchor ; a British fleet of equal force 
'* was in sight ; it did not require the spirit of prophecy tO 
*' foresee the consequences." — As to the American part of 
it, we have nothing to object ; we have perhaps been suf- 
ficiently recompensed for tie disastei-s we suffered in this en- 
gagement, by the fame we have acquired in some others, by 
the uncourlly sullenneas of Ihe mob who refused to cbett 
this royal success, and by the sarcasm of Ihe Liverpool 
merchant, that if his Majesty's ministers could slrike the 
American flag on the ocean, as well as on the Serpentine 
river, they would give greater pleasure to the country. But 
the French fleet. The Regent had just conducted Loiiii 
181h with much parade from Ihe capital, and parted wilh 
many embraces on the beach at Dover — a long and biHer 
contest had just closed ; the impassible barrier which vigi- 
lant despolism had placed between the two nations was at 
length removed, they were all anxious to visit each other, 
to examine scenes from which they had been long excluded, 
to renew ancient intimacies, and to Indulge (he hopes of 
future peace and amily. Every circumstance that look 
plai:e at London, was speedily known at Paris ; every move- 
ment was watched to judge of the feelings and intentions of 
each other. The peculiar siluatian of tlie French king 
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\de even triflea of consequence to bim. Whal Iheu must 
have been his feeliugE, wbat would be tbe iinpreBsions of 
the Freucfa, respecting the magnanimous and conciliatory 
Bentimenia of their new friends, to find in this grand f£le of 
priitcely invention, and whose details were described in all 
the papers of Europe, thai a prominent part of it, was a de- 
liberate insult to the national honour, in the first moments of 
gayety and joy, at the restoration of peace ? 

We shall make copious extracts from the pamphlet (hat 
has given occasion to these long, perhaps lengthy remarks. 
It would have been better, if the author had railed at Mr. 
Southey less, even if he were certain that he wrote the 
Review. We doubt whether the calling Dr. Franklin Ju- 
piter lonans will bear a strict examination. The allusion, in 
page 98, to an adventure attributed to the Regent is unfor- 
tunate. The ballads indeed were sung, and the caricatures 
were exhibited, but the event was equally fabulous and ab- 
surd, and only calculated for the " vary vulgar," the mere 
fmpniace. It atforded a striking instance of ihe excessive 
icentiouRtiess of the Engiish press, which goes all lengths in 
abiiBiag themselves, as well as the rest of tbe world. 

" Thus much with respect to tbe fairness of this writer's 
" mode of reasoning, from a single fact, which is brought for- 
" ward in such a way as to render it impossible to refute it, 
" even were it worth Ihe trouble. A circumslance which 
" takes place in no particular town or district, which is charg- 
" ed upon a man without a name, and which was committed 
'• at no time that we know of, may forever elude Hie Icat of 
" inquiry, and baffie. Ihe world to demonstrate that it never 
" linppened. For this reason it is, that fraud always deals in 
" loose generalities, and in this way does shuffling malignity 
" not only escape detection, but evade Ihe consequences of 
" its falsehoods and misrepresent al ions > 

"It sometimes happens, however, that in an evil hour, a 
" writer, in his unwary zeal to criminate or condemn, is be- 
" (rayed into an assertion that subjects him to Ihe unpleasant 
"consequence of being convicted on the statute. Thus it 
" has happened to the unfortunate laureat, who roundly 
*' asserts, that, ' every freewoman in the United States is a 
"voter,' an assertion which bespeaks either a total igno- 
" ranee of the subject on which he ventured to remark, or 
" an uncontrollable propensity to misrepresent. In Ihe 
" state of New-Jersey alone the right of suffrage was for- 
" merly extended to unmarried females of the age of twenty- 
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"one years, and jiosEe«smg properly lo Ilic value of i 
*' pouriil».* Yet Ihe writer who preicnde to give a O 
" prebensire anatyiiis, or our political iiislilutions aod g 
" ernmenl, U cither ignorant (hat the bIbIc of New-Jei 
" formed tin exception lo a general rule, or else fltttd) 
<' falsifies his knowledge for the purpose of supporting j 
"argument, thai is of no consequence whatever to f 
" subject. We have occasionally met with men poBaeflstaf 
" such a derided vocation to fal^iiehood, that they lold un- 
" (ruths for the mere pleasure of the thing ; but ce bave loo 
" great n respect for the lameat, to infiinuale that he belong) 
" to this disinterested class of dealers in hyperbole. ' 

" It was merely to expose this writer's want of accuracy, 
"that we remarlced upon the subject at all, for really il 
" does not appear to be a matter of Ihe least consequu 
"lo the character of a nation, whether free women r 
" or not. The fact is one of those which arises from B 
*< peculiar or local circumstances, and neither indicates cj 
" niption of manners, or an abuse of rational liberty. 
" does, however, we can give an instance extracted fro 
" work, which, having been often attributed to the Itai 
" and never, so far as has come to our knowledge) 
" by him, may be fairly charged to his account. Tfal 
" not exactly a parallel case, it will serve lo show that e 
"in England the right of suffrage is not only exercisedfl 
" fact, but grossly, indecorously, and blasphemously, : * 
" sed by freewomen. The fanreat, speaking in hia a 
" med character, gives Ihe following curious informat^ 
" concerning an election in the ancient and respectable t" 
" of Brisiol, renowned in early ages for dealing ia wlii 
" and in latter days for dealing in black slaves. 

" ' In Bristol,* observes the writer, ' a freeman's daogbfl 
" conveys the qualification of voting by mairiage. Woiq 
"enter into the heat of party even more eagerly than n 
" and when the mob is more than usually mischievous^ ai 
" sure lo be at Ihe head of it. In one election for the ci4 
" of Bristol, which was violently contested, it v 
" for the same women to marry several men. The modefl 
" divorce was, that as soon as the ceremony was over, a 
"the parties came out of church, they went into 
" churchyard, shaking hands over a grave, and repeatinj 
" 'Now death do us part ;' after which the bridegroc 
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kt to exercise his right of suffrage, and llie bride to con- 
I it OD other husbands.'* 

L more biller mocfcerj of a aacrameiilt ; a more nick- 
B insult to Ihe dead ; a more wanton vtolalioa of pi'Inci- 
, feeling, and delicacj-, was never ascribed to Ifiat aes, 
" which, however it may be libelled, is ever the last in the 
"train of national conuplion. When the unmarried 
" daughteri of freemen, who, it is presumed, have been 
" brought up in the habils of decorum, thus prostitute them- 
" selves to become the instruments of a mere electioneering 
" deception, what must be Ihe standard of morality and de- 
"ceacy among the unmannered and ignorant ? Such a moctc- 
'ery of a sacred rile involves every character is tick feature 
' of moral depravity ; and when the laureat can bring forward 
' its parallel in ibe elections of this country, let him, if he 
' will, provoke a comparison Ijetween the slate of society in 
' Ihe United States and England, 
" As a natural consequence of this extension of the right 
of suffrage among Ihe people, the writer next infers Ihe 
' ignorance and barbarity of their represenfativeE from the 
famous story of Matthew Lyon, who, being a ' turbulent 
Iriahman,' as he truly affirms ; and furthermore, as he 
affirms, not truly, * the representative of a keg of whiskey,' 

■ e»'ery member of Ihe house, according (o his improved 
manner nf drawing con'lueions, must of course beexaclly in 

' the same predicamfinl. Thai iHatthew Lyon was an Irish- 
' roan we believe is most true; but so is Lord Wellington 
' and Mr. Gratlan, one a peer, the other a member of the 
'lower house. No decisive argument against Ihe charac- 

■ ter of any legislative body can, therefore, be drawn from 
' that fact. That Matthew Lyon fought with ' one Roger 
' Griswold,' as the writer, with his characteristick and vu!- 
' gar insolence, affects to call him, is equally true ; and so 
' far as this single circumstance can go to justify the gene- 
'ral invectives of the laureat, we are willing to give it full 
' weight. 

" In Ihe course of this most disagreeable undertaking, the 
"necessity of which we deplore, we have had occasion al- 
" most at every step to lament the want of authorities, to 
" irhicb we might resort for those little domestick facts, that 
" do not genei'ally become matters of record, are only pre- 

• Eipriella'a Letten. 
. f Thiioprewion would impir. Hut tbeaattiocoltbe Umtii Statu end Engtsni, 
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" served in the fleeting productions of the times, and etespB 
" the research of Ihoee who, like ourselves, have but Uttli 
*' appetite for national icamlal- Unluckily for us, 
" Jtinson, poBsessing (he irritability, wilboul (he(alenl,af 
" Smelfimgus ; no systemalick libeller ; no Ihorougb Aineri- 
** can ' Grumbler,' stuSed full of ignorance and prejudice, mid 
••irritated al ihe loss of his 'fifteen percent.' ever travelled 
"oTer England with a baililT at his heels, collecting high- 
*• way titlle-taltle for Ibe edification of his countrymen. We 
" have, consequently, been obliged to consult grave ta»- 
*' yers,sage magistrates, and antiquarians, ' with spectactei 
" on nose,' and to trust our heads (being balchelors) Ui tf " 
" dangerous precincts of Doctors' CommonS) in ordMi' 
•' come at authorities. It was, therefore, by the men 
"accident in the world, that ive obtained a record of th^ 
'• following case, which is fairly entitled to a comparison 
"with that of (he 'valiant Lyon,' and which did not occiu: 
"in the persons of a 'turbulent Irishman' and ' a re pre sent a- 
" tiTe of whiskey,* but in those of a knight of the shire, 
■• and an honourable barpnet. Whether this Taliant knight 
" of the shire was of the order of chivalry, or whether the 
"honourable baronet belonged to that of the ' SpinniDC 
" Jinny,' as the ' man thai railed himself Peter Porcupine, 
"ycleps it, we cunuot poaillvely say. The account of ihil 
"desperate engagement is taktm IVom the F.nglisb > 
"papers, which are, at least, equal in aiilhority to Ibe ^ 
•' eiping of a fugitive from justice, or a tenant of Newgaitt, 

" Fracas Exlraordinaj-y. 
" 'In Ihe committee upon the new post-office bilI,yeat«^ 
" day, a curious fracas took place between a city baroaflt 
" and a county member, who exchanged inkstands, but fiff- 
" tunately without hurting each other, although with some 
" annoyance to their neighbours from the contents of tbete 
•' missiles. The committee room was immediately cleared, 
" and considerable dianussion took place with a view to att 
"just the dispute.* 

" Momittg ChnnieU" 

[PugeSa-K.J 

" Having despatched, in this summary manner, the eXA- 
" cutive, legislative, and judicial branches of our goTent- 
•• ment, the laureat proceeds to atlwk our general sytten 
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** of lolerafion, as leading to a thousand extravaganr.iea of 
" opinion, and ultimalely lo a total indifference to gospel 
" (ruths. ' It is almost needless to add,' be observes, ' that 
" this divorce (of church and stale) baa been productive of 
" a prettj iiumeroiiq rrop of illegiliraate sects, all ec[ualty 
" thriving under the salutary and fostermg neglect of the 
" parent state. To recount thein would be endless ; Pres- 
•' byteriana, Bapliali, Methodists, Uni^ersalislB, Moravians, 
*' ^^uakere, Dunkers, and Shakers, with a multitude of oth- 
" ers whose names it would be as unprofitable to enumerate, 
" as it would be difficult to assign Iheir cfaaracteristick diSe- 
" rentes of doctrine or belief, exhibit altogether as satisfac- 
** tory a vi«w as can be dcsired,of the fanatical extravagance, 
" to which the bulk of mankind would be driven by the 
** raptures of visionaries, or the arta of imposlora, or by the 
*' mere necessity and craving of the human mind for some 
"intercourse with its Creator, in the absence of a national 
" church and an established worship.' 

*' We should be belter disposed to aBsent to the argu- 
" ment contained in this extract, were not the reasoning 
" coDlradicted by the simple fact, that in England, where 
" there is ' a national church and an established worship,' a 
" greater diversity of religious sects is lo be found than in the 
" United Stales, where nothing of that nature exists. We 
" are sorry lo quote the authority of a writer against his own 
" asiertiona, inasmuch as it seems like wounding the eagle 
" with an arrow feathered from his own wing. But this ia 
" a catastrophe which often befalls men who change their 
" opinions from motives of interest, or convenience, or even 
" a sense of conviction. In the work from which we 
*' formerly extracted, we find the following copious list of 
*' the different religious sects which bad sprung up in Eng- 
" land, under (he fostering patronage, not of universal tole- 
" r»lton, but of a national church, and an established re- 
" ligion. 

" ' Arminians, Socinians, Baxterians, New Americans, Sa- 
" belliaoB, Lutherans, Moravians, Swedenborgians, Alha- 
*' Rasiane, Episcopatiana, Arians, Sabbalariana, Trinitarians^ 
" Unitarians, Millenarians, Necessarians, Subtapsarians, 
" Suprolapsarians, Antinomians, Hutchioaoniana, Sandema- 
*' nians, Muggletonians, Baptists,Anabapti8tB,Poedobaptiat8, 
" Methodists, Papists, UntversaliatSjCaWinists, Materialists, 
" Destructionisis, Brownisti, Independents, Protestants, 
" Huguenols, Nonjurors, Seceders, Hernhutters, Dunkers, 
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" Jumpers, Shakers, and Quakers.' ' A precious oomeii' 
" claluie,' observes the lauit^at, ' only to be parallelet} by 
" (he ciitulogtie of the PliilistineB, in SaRsoii Nazareno ; or 
" the musler roll of Anna de Santiago, uuder Aquias, Brunr, 
" and Acalu, lieulenant generals to Ijiirifcr hiiuoelf.'* 

" It would seem, from this eslraordin&ry cataldgue of 
" religious ser.ls, that we iiinst look lo some other cau^e 
'■' than mere toleration, for the source of that diversity o( 
" opinion which prevails in the United States. If, under 
' the salutary restraints of an established church, holding 
" forth in one hand rich bishoprickg, fat stalls, and coai- 
'* fortable deaneries, and the full exercise of civil righta, 
" and in the other brandishing testa and disqualifications, 
'' such a vast variety of sects have taken root in Englanili 
" it must be obvious to the most superficial reaeonsr, th'^ 
" this latitude of opinion is not lo be attributed, (o what d 
" writer ia pleased (o call the divorce of church nnd ft 
'< What the real causes of these divisions in the church « 
" we do not feel ourselves inclined to inquire, because o 
''object is already attained, in having refuted the posilio 
''that a unity of belief in religious matters depends upon 
" the establishment of a national r.Iiurch. "^ 

" Thai such a union !□ mere points of reremooy, i 
" matter of very great consequence lo the enlarged and tf 
"versa! interests of religion, seems la be a position difficnfl 
"to establish. So long as mankind agree in the belief of 
" the fundamental principles of the christian failfa, a difftt- 
" ence in ceremonials appears to be of no very great csuse- 
" quence, either to their present or future stale, provided 
" they possess the virtue of charily. We do not mean 
" that which consists, in merely relieving the necessities of 
" our fellow creatures, but that charily, which is said to be 
" even greater than faith ; which prompts us lo deal genii; 
" towards those who differ with us in opinion, to pity Ibein 
'* if they are wrong, and refrain from persecuting them for 
" those speculative doctrines which, having no natural ap- 

firoximalion either lo virtue or vice, require not to te 
acerated by the scourge, or purified at the stake. 
"It has, unhappily we believe for (he interests of Ime 
" piety, become of late the practice of certain political *ri- 
" tere in England, to associate religion in almost ever/ 
" inquiry, whatever may he its nature. The author of tb'l 

• Eipriella. 
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abusive article now under cons'ideralioD, having followed 
" the fashion, and mixed elcriial Iniflia with temporal false- 
*' hoods, we were obbged, conlraiy to our feelings, to repe! 
" Ilis charges here as elsewhere. But we cannot forbear 
" expreasinga belief, that Ihis practice of combining religion 
" and politicks for ever together, is injurious to the inler- 
" esis of the former. Religion is like the white flake of 
" driven snow, descending nntonched from Ihe akies, and 
" cannot come in contact with any earthlymatter without be- 
" ing soiled and polluted. It commnnicales directly from 
" the universal intelligence to the intelligence of man, and 
" requires not the intervention of mortal institutions to im- 
*' plant or foster it in his bosom. It is degraded by being 
♦' aaeociafed in the paltry struggle of ambition -, and to place 

Iita fate upon Ihe decision of a batlte, or the existence of 
ihiy worldly establishmen Is, is to impeach the divinity of 
Its origin. 
" This extreme anxiety in the English politicians to con- 
" nect the interests of church and slate, indicates pretty 
"clearly, we think, Ihaf ihe latter wants a little propping to 
" prevent its fall. Finding their political system no longer 
" able to stand alone, they have cunninE^ly endeavoured to 
" sustain it by establishing a family alliance, and connecting 
" its interests inseparably with those of religion, nay, ma* 
" king the latter entirely dependent on Ihe former. Con- 
" nected they may indeed be, but to say that the existence 
" of Ihe true religion depends on political institiilions, ia to 
" affirm that the oak is sustained by the ivy which entwmes 
about its self-supported trunk. 

[page aa— JO.] 



Another and a most serious charge is made by (he 
" ftuarlerly Review, involving the reputation of that ses 
" which, we should suppose, none but a worthless recreant, 
" whose crimes had banished him the lociely of virtue, 
" would insult by a general imputation of a want of respect 
" for the marriage vow. This charge is introduced by an 
*' advertisement of my wife Belsey' by 'one John Bolton,' 
" and is supported entirely on Ihe authority of a most inge- 
" niouB, as well as satisfactory, calculation of the witness 
" from Newgate. ' I once,' says this libeller of both worlds, 
" cut out of all the newspapers we received for one month, 
"the advertisements of all the runaway wives, and pasted 
Vol. I. No. 1. 11 
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** them on a slip of paper, close under each other. At the 
^' end of a month, the slip reached from the ceiliDg to the 
*^ floor of a room more than ten feet high, and contained 
^' one hundred and twenty-three advertisements. We did 
'* not receive, at most, more than one twentieth part of the 
"newspapers of the United States. If a calculation be 
^' made from these facts, it will be found that there were 
" about twenty-five thousand separations and elopements ia 
'^ayear; a calculation which 1 am certain is far withia 
" bounds.' Was ever the reputation of womankind sob* 
** jected to the criterion of such a calculation ? . It reminds 
" us, by an irresistible association, of that ingenious problen 
'* proposed by honest Jack, to ascertain the value of acart- 
<* load of turnips by the price of a pound of butter. The 
** premises of the witness from Newgate are pretty much of 
" the same kind, and we have no doubt that his conclusioi 
** 18 of equal accuracy with that, which would have been the 
" result of our honest tar's mode of comparison. There ii 
<< something so grossly ludicrous, such a broad and yolgs 
" grin on the face of it, that we cannot prevail on ouraelvei 
** to treat it seriously. For the amusement of our readeif 
" we will try what would be the result of such a calculatioa 
^* as it respects England. 

" From the records of Westminster-hall, and the perh 
'* odical works, newspapers, &c. published in England with- 
" in a single year, we have been able to collect fifty-two 
'< cases of what used to be politely termed in former times 
<< a tite-d-tite^ eighteen of which were of titled ladies ; sixty* 
'* eight elopements, and thirty-nine instances of wives expo- 
"sed to publick sale, like cattle at Smithfield.^ We are 
'* well assured that of the law cases, We saw not (being 
'* no lawyers) one in twenty ; of the periodical works, not 
^* one in five hundred ; and of the newspapers, not one in 
" five thousand. Now, if the calculation be made from 
"these premises, it will incontrovertibly appear, that at 
" least eight hundred and eighty thousand women in En$- 

* " Here follows an account of the manner In which these salei are perfonned, ei- 
" tracted from a late British publicjition : 

" * Shropshire. The town of Ludlow lately witnessed one of those soenei l» iMA 
** custom has attached the characUr nf lartful transactions m the minds tjf tkn lemtt 
** class. A well-looking woman, wife of John Hall, to whom she had been married 
" only one month, was brought by him in a halter, and sold by auction in the mvket 
" for two-and sixpence, with the addition of siiqience for the rope with which <he w« 
'* led. In this sale the cuitomary market fees were charged — toll, one penny : pitqli- 
** iog, threepence.* iVeiv MmMy Magariiu^ for Sept 1814.** 
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e divorced, run away, or are sold by iheir hiisbantls 
lick auclion! Admitting Ihere are one milltoii of 
rried females in thai country, if will result that rallier 
re tban eight lenthe are in oue or other of these pre- 
Icaments ; a calculation, we think, very much nithin 
" anda ! We beg forgiveneaa of that sex whom it ia in 
r nature to reverence and admire, for the levity with 
^ we have treated ihJa subject. But there are pro- 
iona BO absurd, that they can only be exposed by 
tfaers still more extravagant ; and imputations that men 
liuld only render their characters questionable by con- 
raeending to refute." 

[Page 58-60] 

t may not, however, be altogether idle lo inquire Into 
ie peculiaritieH in our situalion, which have, as we 
mceive, occasioned the humun mind in this country to be 
fverfed in so very uncommon a degree, from what may 
i termed the business of literature. The principal 
iuse heretofore assigned by writers well scqnainted with 
B stale of our country, is the facility of acquiring wealth 
ll distinction, by a thousand other means less laborious 
i more certain. Thai this is of powerful and exten- 
e operation we are well satisfied, but it appears to us 
jbt the want of habits of study may be traced to a cause 
mch deeper and more remote. 

rAmong our adventurous and determined forefathers, 
a left their native climes lo bailie with the unknown 
I of an unknown world, were undoiibledly many 
irDed men, especiallv clergymen, habituated to study 
i contemplation. But from the moment they set foot 
'his new world, they encountered a series of obstacles 
f demanded every eterlion of mind and body to sur- 
mt. Their days were consumed in providing against 
i and famine, or in guarding against the fury and the 
B of the jealous Indian, Mauy years of danger and 
rdihip elapsed, before they could sit down quietly, and 
i their usual, habils of life ; and when that penod 
I, these habits were lost irrecoverably in the long 
■uggle for existence, ll is well hnown how tedious, 
, and lingering is the approach of a people to learning, 
how short aperiodthey relapse into olherpursuits. 
years of active and dangerous employment, are 
BScient for the creation of a hardy and warlike race, 
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" but generations must pass away, and Bges of peace elapMi 
*' l>efore a people, once ilrawn from the habits of study »i«l 
" conlemplalion, will probably ever resume iheiu again. 
" An active life, and one which associates danger witli 
" almost every step, is allo;;ether incompatible with the na- 
" ture and pursuits of the scholar, and it will be found thai 
*' though in a few rare instances a man may retain his at- 
" quirementi in such a siiualion, his poBlcrily will never 
" succeed to them. 

" A close inspection of the history of this country, from 
"its first colonization lo the revolution, which threw ■ 
" everlasting barrier belween the United Slates and Eq 
" land, will show that al no period whatever were the sci 
" tered people exempt from an actual state of waiferei eith 
" against savage men, or savage beasts. The 6r8t aetlU 
*' in addition to his implements of labour, was obliged 
"carry his musket or nls rifle, and his employment M 
" always a combination of labour witb danger. It U easi 
" lo be supposed, thai this was no period for learning 
*' flourish, or for the human mind to lake a direction towu 
" literature, or the arts, except such as were necessary 
" subsistence or security. Men now living in the city 
" \ew-York can recollect the period, when the Inhabitaii 
" were under continual apprehensions of Indian hoatilit 
" Yet such is the elasticily, and such the capacity, of you 
" nations, as well as young children, lo recover the eflec 
" of adverse accidents, that the genius of our country rel 
" against the pressure of these obstacles ; literary instit 
" lions began to spring up every where, and every ye 
" assumed new consequence, and a lasle, at least, for poU 
" lileralnre gradually appeared wherever there was persoD 
" security. At the commencement of those disputes betw< 
" this country and England, which al once monopoliied] 
" it were, Ihe minds of men, we had many elegant and 
" complisbed scholars. They did not, it is true, wi 
" books, for every man was not then his own writer, 1 
" they had acquired stores of science and information t 
" would have placed them high in any country. 

" At this pomi of time the stormy indications of a revol 
" tion appeared in the firmament, and drew the allenlioD 

the colonials from every other object. The questic 
" which then agitated Ihe minds of men, were such as i 

Tolved considerations of sulficient magiiilude to occoj 

tbem all, and lo combine every energy in Ihe purEuit 
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due single object. It will be perceived that there is a 
' fast difference, and one materially affeotiug this iaquiry, 
" between a war carried inio Ihe territory of an enemy, and 
" one that is brought home to ourselves. In one case it ia 
■'only felt reuotely, and is lillle more than a rumour of 
'* war ; it endangers the pergonal safety, and inlerferea 
'< with Ihe pursuits, only of those actually engaged on Ihe 
'* side of the invading party. But in the other, it cornea 
'* home to Ihe bosom and business of every man ; it honlci 
' at his door, invades his home, and forces him fioui his 
■' ordinary occupations to the defence of every object dear 
' (o bis affections. For centuries past, though Kngland 
' bas been almost continually engaged in hostilities, her 
'* wars, with the exception of the civil commotion which 
'' converted a very indifferent monarch into an illustrious 
" martyr, have been carried on at a distance, and, conse- 
" quenlly, did not interfere with the ordinary pursuits of a 
" time of peace. During a lapse of ages she has seen but 
" one hostile army, and in all that time, with the excepljou 
" juBt made, the cultivators of literature as well as of the 
" soil, have remained undisturbed in their occupations. 
" But it was otherwise with the people of America. Their 
" waiTS have hitherto been wars fur their altari^ and their 
" hearths, waged, not for foreign conquest, but for defence 
" against savages, or enemies exasperated into a fury, that 
'* gave their incursions the character of an irruption of 
" barbarians. Our struggle with England in the revolu- 
" tion, wns hand to hand, foot to foot, and heart agaiust 
" heart. Every limb and sinew was strained almost to 
** agooy, and every Yein of the country bled at different 
" times. Tbere was not an asylum in all the land where 
" the student conid retire to pursue his studies, free from 
" the apprehension of danger, or out of hearing of the din 
" of war ; and if he studied at all, it was, like Archirae- 

|bs, how to defend his home. 

I' Thia ' tug of war' lasted seven years ; and in seven 
ears, habits that have not taken deep root are totally 
radicated. Those who are young, adopt new ones ; 
''and those who are too old to change, die> During this 
" stormy period another race sprung up, and it is obvious 
" that their pursuils would receive a direction from Ihe 

urcumslauces of the times. The war ended at last in the 

■tablishment of our independence, but not in (he imme- 
»te restoration of a state of things favourable to the re- 
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" Tival of learning. It was followed by a long anil inl 
" cBtittg contest, wirb respecl to the adoption of b cotwtil 
" tion, lliut was to form a l^ond of union between Ibirh 
'( sepurate and independent republiclo. The different 
'• cal part in li ties, the diversilyof opinions prerailingaiDi 
« men er|Udlly eminent for talents and virtues, (he mnl 
" sairitices necessary to be made, and the difficulty of ny 
•' comtuodattng this opposition of interests and opintotn, 
*< delayed for a long ttoie the settlement of this most ini- 
" portant question, nhich agitated every heart with anxie- 
" ty. During this interesting period, it h not lo bo sup- 
" posed that the mind^t of that class of men, which usually 
" furnishes the materials for Bcholnrs, would be sufficiently 
" abstracted from the object on which, in their opioii 
" depended the good or evil rciull of their seven yea 
« labours, to admit of pursuing any studies, bnt stidl 
■( would qualify them to support their political opinf 
" Aceordingly, we find this period fruilful in orator* 
" politicians, equal, perhap!*, to any of the age; but 
" few, if any wrilera on Bubjecla distinct from this 
" constitutional question. 

" Hardly had the minds of men become calm and mt- 
*' tied after this struggle, when the i-evolutioo of France 
'* began to draw the eyes, lo absorb the attention, and 
" cite the passions of mankind in both hemispheres. 
" brought the democratical ami monarchical principles 
•< a dreadfiH contest that shook them both, alternately, 
" their centre i it divided (he human race into two jj 
" parties, and converted the world into a cofTee-house 
" political discussions. In its progress, it brought ints 
" tion, and gave a stimulus to every turbulent passion of' 
" nature ; men, women, and children, every where whit 
" about in its vortex ; individual and national antipatl 
"acquired increasing bitterness; those who might * 
"grown to be scholars became only politicians; and 
" who had already began to emerge from the current, 
" back into the whirlpool lo rise no more; or, if they 
" gained the surface, appeared in some new form, like 
" Virginian rail, which is said to go down a bird in auti 
" and come up a frog in the spring. 

"This rapid sketch of the history of onr country 
" perhaps, serve to account for the few specimens of 
" rature and the fine arts lo be fonnd in (be United Slaj 

without reaorling to the tnorlifying coofeBsioa of a wt 
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^^ of original genius. The peculiar situations in which we 
" have been placed during the short period of our existence^ 
**liave drawn the mind continuallj from that calm and 

* quiet self-possession without which few, perhaps we 

* might say none, can ever hope to enter into the deep 

* recesses of learning, or sport in the fair fields of poetical 
' inspiration. Such pursuits and amusements require a 

mind abstracted from the labours of active life, and free 
from the apprehension of personal danger, as well as the 
temptations of worldly ambition. The allurements of 
luowledge are gentle, quiet, and unassuming : those of 
«lory, wealth, and pleasure, glittering and obtrusrve. It 
^a the choice of Hercules; and as few men have tb^ 
[* strength of body, so still fewer have the firmness of mind, 
*^ or the judgment, to make a selection equally judicious 
^^ with that of the hero. The business of a scholar is in- 
'* compatible with any other excitement than the love of 
^* knowledge, and the hope of a pure and spotless immor- 
** tality. To him, a mind undisturbed and free to pursue 
^* the object of his peculiar contemplation, is indispensably 
^^ necessary ; and the nation that does not already possess 
*^ men who have acquired a decided vocation to study, 
^* must never expect them to be the product of a long sue- 
*^ cession of dangerous labours, fearful apprehensions, and 
*• bkKKly invasions.'' 

[Page 86-81.] 

We hope that the indignation which this libel has excited 
UioQg men of all parties in America, may create some sen- 
^"Satioo in England, and that it may there be treated event- 
^lally with the scorn it merits. It is indeed time, that some 
generous writer should volunteer on their side, to counter- 
^t the tendency of national prejudices, to nourish implaca- 
Ue hatred between the two nations. The abuse of the daily 
I pipers we disregard ; it is their vocation ; and the publick 
poerally make allowances for their misrepresentation and 
^lence. The writings of a man like Cobbet afford us no 
Bitisfaction ; becauHe, if he espouses our cause now, it is not 
to make compensation for former abuse ; but, the mere rest- 
'^88 ebullition of factious opposition to his own government ; 
^t have we any security, that he will not return to-morrow 
to his primitive doctrines, and again stimulate the mob with 
^^cry species of calumny, to wish our utter destruction. Id 
%n country, many of the most eminent citiisens, in the f<^ar 
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that France would have attained uiiivemal power, that « 
almost wilhin (lie grasp of the maiiinan, irom whose t}THl>l 
ny she has escaped ; wilh a keen perceplion of the inl^V 
chievous political consequences that often follow strong, 
natiotial aniipulhiea; and from a generous respect and es- 
teem for the illiialnous character of Ihe land of their aactt- 
ton, have long and fearlessly stemmed the lorresl "f partr 
mod popular passion. From the splendid eu\ogy of If^ 
Walsh, down to esaajs in a newspaper, in orations and M 
moDs,* no opporlnnily has been neglected to allaj irrT 
tion, to aoften the keen sense of injuiies, to do the utut 
to preserve an honourable neutralilj', or, if Ihej were forC_ _ 
into the war, that it should be, on what seemed the we»kij| I 
side, against the tyrant who aspired to the despotick Cd» I 
trol of Ihe world. Disdaining Ihe eaxy and ignoble coartc 
of rousing the passions of Ihe people, to profit more secarfr 
ly by their delusion ; they have bared their breasts toni* 
counter (be most natural direcMon of piiblick feeling, lilt 
ordinary, though honest minds, have in numerous instances, 
given way to believe the base imputations that parly r»n- 
cour has suggested. Such efforts, to be continued, must b 
net ; to be useful, must be mutual. Believing, as we c 
that there is nothing eesenlially conflicting in the pern 
interests of the Iwo nations, that a slate of social and comn 
cial intercourse is advantageous lo both; we trust some eS< 
may be made on the side of England, la remove prejudice, 
and to cultivate esteem and good will towards us ; if not, it 
is in vain to expect that such exerllous cau he stislaioeda 
one Side alone ; and we may at once apprehend, sod J 
pare for a constant succession of future wars, fouadeiT 
10 policy, but in passion. Veneraliug many of Ibeir it 
tutions, admiring llteir progress in all ihe useful ai 
contemplating, wilh delight, the high and refined edneat 
and the enlarged sphere of charily, which I heir wealth I 
piiblick spirit have given them, and which adorn Ihe wH 
surface of their island ; appreciating the high degree f 
civil liberty (hey enjoy ; and knowing, that a large portion 
of the superlour classes, in Ihat country, are well dispoBCii 
to regard ours with a friendly eye, we deprecate every 
thing Ihat can lend to alienate our respective good wiD. 

• Thepp prodiictions arc genErallf rcc(a»«i with iligniQed eomplaceiwj', ai n wK 
oTfedda] homage, Kiinetimes compliiimnpd for thdr style, frei]ueDtl}> reprintoi, nirf 
dt«d Bi unequivocal proofs ioBupport oftlieirnwn moderation snd jcretice, nniltlien'. 
on the pnrt oT EDgUnd, the ex«rUoii« lo conciUjtion uuiatly teroiiiisLG, 
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iBince we nre again forliinalely at peace, perhaps a plan 
Ho awaj miaapprehensionaof each oilier mi^ht bedeviled, 
^ would l»e altended with saUilarj' effecls. A epeciea of 
tel might be arranged, lo exchange a few individuals 
piallj', who could de\ole one or two years, to learn the 
i stale of (hin^i in the counlriea of ench other ; and thus 
Hpat« illusions, aud eradicale notions of very opposite 
Bency, but which create much trouble and embarrassment 
|ofh governments. They might send us a certain number 
[hose, who think, that the citizens of a republich must ba 
vrulgar and factious, with some of another cIlsb, who 
Blge the romanlick idea, that republicka are in every 
Bg pure and spotless. We will return an equal number, 
Bcled from those who imagine kings and nobles lo be 
■sters ; and a few others, who believe, that in England, 
i elatesmen are all dignified, liberal and honest, that great 
>8 make great men, and that there is nothing hypocritical, 
fry and corrupt, under the gorgeous decoration!> of aris- 
'racy and royaltv. In addition to lhe%e, a few ^meri- 
, who are conlident that England may be starved by 
U-goes and non-iiiiportalions, and some English'iien, who 
l-tonviuced, that the United States musi perish without 
" razors aud mousetraps," might be shipped in lh« 
rage. 
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kn«r the preceding article was sent to the printer, we 

mvad a volume of )76 pages octavo, entitled, Bemnrks 

I the Review of Inckiqiiin's Lrtters, pnbMird by the 

rierlg Hevlerv, addre'Sfd to tht Right Honourable 

ge Canning, Et-ffnire, by an [nkabiltml of Aen?- 
iRff. We have hastily perused this elaborate answer, 
Fregrel not having seen it sooner, that we might have 
kn it the attention it desrrves. Much knowledge is 
EOvered on most of the points in discussion; on several 
Nbem, an unanswerable reply is given lo the protegeSa 
Mr. Canning. We regret two or three things which are 
nnfortunalely dwelt upon, and which, as (hey have not l^e 
same weight in England, as in the mind of the writer, may 
ivent the book from being read wilh so much interest, as 
otherwise have inspired, because it contains many 
of. J. No. I. 12 
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^* JMst and incontrovertible etatemenls, relating to our oirt-V 
country. 1 

The writer relies on the authority of Colqnhoun, for tb* I 
account of the various descriptioDs of crimes, and the Duah ^ 
bers who practiie them. ColqitkonH published a valuable 
work, but he had seen so much of the population particu- 
larly obnoxious to the police, that his mind waa in a degree , 
jaundiced, and his opiuions distorted; he has fumislied' 
list of 119,500 criminals, of various descriplions, living 
London alone. This list is a curiosity, but is, in ma 
parts of it, ludicrously absurd. The author of (be let 
would have been less credulous, to be consistent, if be 1 
read what is said of Mr. C.'s compulation, in the " Picft 
" of London ;" or he would not have devoted eight) 
pages of his book, to a most stupid caricature extracl 
from the same work. This "Picture of London*' is 
annual publication of Sir Richard Phillips, of whom we bi 
already spoken ; who, after becoming a bankrupt, pai 
from publishing a number of very foolish books ia a Bph 
did manner ; with the aid of some of their luckless aulna 
** got up" tbh most malignant and extravagant account 
the English Reviews, to whose agency they attributed til 
misfortunes. Yet oothing is more contrary to experienC 
than that any criticism can long depreciate a work of met 
or give more than a momentary reputation to one witba 
it. That these reviews have many of them been sham 
fully prostituted, there can be no doubt -, no more, th 
that the existence of such reviews has either been destro 
ed, or their circulation greatly restricted by a^ch condn 
The author's abuse of the Edinburgh Review is rash 
ridiculous. In religion and politicks there are some po 
on which its soundness may be doubted, and many wl 
its authority wilt be denied. But on most subjects of si 
euce, taste, morals, and literature, its strongest nolitit 
enemies magnanimously admit its accurate knowleage a 
sagacious judgment. Even if this were not notortou8| 
would savour of indecency, to call that work " n nuiaanc: 
which has long been supported by the talents of some 
the most eminent men in England. From the want of te 
Jur on the score of reviews, we cannot help thinking, that I 
Vriter has at some former period been a victim ; and here 
will not accuse us of personality, for we can form no pn " 
We conjecture who he ia ; but when he calls Sir R. 
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^ ir his garretteer, " a judidoits writer," and exclaimR, 
" How greatly art mankind indebted to tliis frank, honrst- 
" htarled writer," we musi presume, that there is a feeling 
of personal gratitude towards this redoubtable ally, against 
a coninioa enemy ; and his petulant ill humour recalls to 
mind (be scene between Beaumarchais and the physician : 
" Petit elre Monsieur, al-il ecrit vne tragedie dans sa 
"jennesse" * 

We will furllier notice a trifling errour, in speaking of Ihe 
" Marchioness of Yarmouth." There is no auch person. 
The Marchmneas of Hertford is the inolhei--ln-lnw of the 
Couotess of \ armouth, and we presume his allusion Is to 
the intimacy of Ihe former with the Prince of Wales. In 
collecting hii specimens of eloquence, from the "thunder 
" and tighlning" class of orators, in the British parliament, 
Ihe writer should not have overlooked (he more recent 
effusionB of General Mathew and Sir Frederick Flood. 

We have heard, that there ia a third answer, which we 
!iave not been able lo obtain. We are glad of it for reasons 
already given. We hope these answers will cross the At- 
tantick, and though none of them are calculated for the 
meridian of England, yet, as they will serve to shew the 
indignation that has been so widely excited in this country, 
by the foul calumny of the Quarterly Review, it may be 
lioped, that some manly Englishman may come forward to 
^ivestijj;ate the subject. 



A Pew Weeks in Paris during the residence of the allied 
Sovereigns in thai Metropolis. First American edi- 
tion. Boston, Cummings & Hilliard, pp. 168, V2mo. 

In contemplating the history oftlie last thirty years, we can 
with difficulty preserve Ihe sobriety of thinking, necessary 
lo historical reflections. We aie intoxicated with the pas- 
BJons of the period ^ our blood is healed with the contagious 
Tiolenceof an eraof subversion. The French revolution in 
itself, the mere mechanical part of it, is incomparably more 
vast, than that of any other on record ; but when we con- 
sider the relative situation of the rest of the world, the wide 
spread of refinement and intelligence, the intimate social 
HfMatioa between diSerent countries, the promulgation of 
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particntfir tenets, I h« |tre«erralioD of ncfual privite^a, ihe 
politk-Hl sympalhies Ihal engm{EC4l ibe feeliiiKS of eii-ry man 
89 vHI in Europe as in America, in Oie evci)t» a( the day ; 
ire mny liken (he intereiil inspired by lliis rcvolalion, coin- 
pared wilb any other, ro « Vulcano liial sJiotild stiddealj 
arise to devaBlale llie tuxiiriani piains of PUndG(-», or Linn- 
bardy, wifh a *inoking crater in Iceland. The rcEular iiid 
tninule knowledt^e of pasnln^ events, wliirh the (nxA 
an<l tnnltiplicaliun of gazeltea gave to every indiTMli 
seemed to ihortrn Hislance und approxiinale natiom. Mil 
mankind were exritcd by the same curiosity, fialtered 
the same hopes, roused by the same feam, an<l collecled 
one grand assembly where all were en$(aged in Ibe >■ 
col1i»toii. If M'e recall to mind that seemingly auspkll 
epoch, when 

" O'er the vine-covered bills and gay regions of France, 
" Tbeda;-6Ur ol'litKrty ruse," 

^nd fiom thence dawned on all (be ronntries of Eara) 
the ^ladnefts of heart and sbouls of exultation fhatln 
from awakened nations; the clouds that soon began 1o i 
above the horizon, till all Ihe elements were thrown! 
commotion; Ihe how lings of the hurricane thai meiw 
imt is criminate ruin ; the lightnings that scathed ev< 
power in Europe; and when the tempest subiided, 
them involved in the most lurid night of (yranDy; 
hardly realize the picture in fancy, of what we have 
often shuddered at in reality. When this night, whi 
seemed destined to be of polar duration, was unexpecfei 
dispelled, and light again appeared to gild the scalfei 
ruins that survived : we Imagme ourselves sealed to wHir 
Borne grand, romanlic.k drama, where, after the most faorr 
succession of tragical scenes, the denouement unfolds « 
all the splendour of decoration, and all the grandeur of 
tributive justice, the last act occMjiied with the restorall 
of legitimate rule, in presence of the deputies that ti 
geance has brought from the remotest regions of the ear 
to witness the prostration of the usurping despot; and 1 
gorgeous finale* concludes with all the pomp and circn 
stance of glorious war, in a united chorus of Irtumphs 
Europe. Here indeed was realized the eitlhnsiasm of t 
poet : 

Receol ettab bsve shewa that (hlu wu not the finale. F, S. Tutt. 
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A kingdom for a stage, princes to act, 
And iDuoarchs to beliold llie swelling sc 
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^HEThere is one point of view in which relrospectlou to the 
epoch of the French revolution is peculiarly grateful. It 
elevates our opinion of mankind. Il shews one of the peri- 
oils, when the enthusiasm of generous feelings was univer- 
Ka) ; when every caan rejoiced at the melioration of biiman 
condiioii; when the brighlesi visions of general felicity 
were fondjj' cherished ; when the dispo^ilion to compromise 
iras predominant; when the peasant who acquired was not 
more eager and happy than the noble who surrendered: all 
the reelings were fervid, all the principles liberal ; a political 
milleuuium was thought lo bare arrived, privilege stooped, 
monopoly espanded, rank condescended, avarice relented, 
and poverty was consoled ; national and individual selfish- 
ncBs gave way lo general benevolence, and mankind were 
nearly persuaded, ibit perpetual peace, political virtue, po- 
pular reason,self-denying privilege and national magnanimity, 
were something more than splendid illusions. It is really 
solacing lo look back at this evanescent period, because 
the general lone offeeling was pure, beneficent and honour- 
able lo humanity. How Ibese prospects were overcast; 
where the errours originated that blasted the hopes of man- 
tciod, are not within our present intention to inquire ; we 
wish only, in a hasly survey, to see if any thing has been 
saved from the wreck ; whether so many disappoinlmenls 
have been fruitless, all these calamities utterly without 
compensation. 

A different division of properly is a favourable result, 
though a very inadequate compensation for the intense suf- 
ferings and eslreme disorder Ihat produced it. Innumerable 
estates belonging to the church, many Ihat had enormously 
Bccumulaled in the hands of the great noblesse, have been 
disli'ihuted among a large number of small proprietors, who 
form a class between the peasantry and the nobles, that 
was almost wanting formerly in France. The influence of 
this order of men, when Iheir properly becomes stable, will 
form a principal pillar in Ihe social edifice. They do not, 
like the greal, Ihe in Ihe capital, where their property la 
dissipated, and their independence sacrificed to the favour 
of the court; but Iheir incomes are spent in their own 

■Vjrighbourhood, in improving their estates, and employing 
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the iDdiiitrious about them, by wbicli means the whole 
country a enlivened and adorned. The value of ihiB claai 
of men is rcnidrkubly shewn in England; and in France 
they will become more and more Important, if their uituotii^ 
and rights are confirmed by time. * I 

The destruction of the monastick system, the flonBeqon 
diminution of mendicity, and increased number of acti! 
men for agriculture and the useful arts, by adding to t 
meansof Eupporlingagreaterpopulation, and thus multi[iL 
tng marriages, is a very considerable advantage ; for thoijl 
a disposition to invigorate and prelect it ix shewn V 
Spain, yet ve consider that government an exception, wha 
example cannot be followed, nor even rendered permanef 
The country of Don Quisote must eventually yield to I 
pervadiog spirit of melioration, though it appears to be fl^ 
legitimate and unalienable territory of romance; the coJ 
try above all others, where the follies of the fathers are tt 
upon the children, where the dignity of indolence ia I 
limit of ambition : where novelty end change have neltfl 
power nor attraction; where perseverance in ancteat ^ 
toms, prejudices and barbarism were strongly depicted] 
the fable of Count Oxienstern; that Adam having been pr 
milted to revisit the earth, travelled over every counq 
without finding any thing to recognise, till he came 1 
Spain, when he exclaimed, Ah .' this country 1 know; aaf 
ing has been changed here since my depai'ture, every tbi 
ia just as 1 left il. 

Another advantage which may be permanent, i 
moval of some national and religious prejudices, and the ii 
troduction into various countries of the improvementrlj 
others, that are susceptible of being transferred. Til 
chaos of war and revolution, that has carried Spaniards'^ 
Holatein, and Russians to Lombardy; Englishmen to I 
cily, Spain and Portugal, Italians Into Poland, and Frend 
men and Poles, as soldiers or exiles, into every part of tf 
world, has served to eradicate many gross and absurd p' 
judicea. It has given an opporlunily to witness imprc 
ments abroad, that might afterwards be advantageoiia \ 
home. The efTecf of Ihese may be perceived in Francc,i 
outward objects, in their villages and country houses jr 
ficularly, though much indeed remains to be done. T 
exchange of friendly or warlike visits, has made nations i 
^uainted with each other, and their laws and ntaiiners subjel 
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of mutual observalioo, which is rapjdlj communicated bj 
gazettea. A spuit of rivakhip in iiupruvement is excited ; 
grosa Ijranny and injustice partially checked, by some fear 
of the reproaclies of other naliona, when a bad sovereign 
or minister can trample with impunity on his own. Many 
marks of (his ansiely for the good opinion of the world 
might be pointed out ; and its tendency ia to increase and 
to produce the best effecla. Formerly, nations had (he 
same barbarous contempt for, and ignorance of each other, 
that the Turks now have for the rest of Europe. In the 
present day, a brutal prince who is dreaded in his own, 
may be denounced with impunity in a foreign land. The 
victim of injustice in one, may fly to other countries, and 
securely stigmatize oppression. 

A great benefit will be derived from the partial elevation 
of the lower classes of society; which, like clearing away 
from foundaliona the rubbish in which they were buried, 
renders the whole fabrick stronger. In all countries, even, 
the moat despotick, some shackles are removed ; talentK 
and virtue have some chance of rising from the lowest sta- 
tion to the highest. The police of social watchfulness is 
better organized ; men are less skreened by their situation 
frotn ridicule or censure : they are not so much raised 
above, or degraded below the operation of opinion. The 
feudal system was bIIII in force at the period of the French 
revolution ; though its prominent features were obliterated, 
or polished by the increase of wealth, of education, and the 
spirit of improvement. Mankind, however, were elill divi- 
tled into noblesse and canaille. The ferocious baron, and 
Ihe cfaivalrick knights were no longer the haughty tenants of 
gloomy castles, and the unrestricted tyrants of miserable 
vassals ; but (he par(i(ion wails remained (he same, while 
Ihe exteriour was changed. The first were now the dissolute 
retainers of a court, revelling in luxury, and the latter a 
wretched peasantry, reduced to Ihe minimum of subsist- 
ence. The events of the last thirty years have corrected 
this barbarous slate. The condition of society is still im- 
perfect ; the weakness and passions of men must for ever 
keep it so. But there is a fundamental melioration ; some 
good has necessarily disappeared with evils that have been 
remedied, because good and evil are never pure, unmixed, 
but always in some degree blended. That respect on one 
^^ ", and condeseensiou on the other, the favourable aspect 
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of 1(18 marked separation, liaa vanished, and vilh the 
of chivalry is gone for ever. In doing away (hese Ulusioot, 
theae coui'leaiua of sotiely, il may be diSicuIl to decide 
which parly has losi mosi ; yel (he solid condirion of nun- 
bind is impioved. They are now, at least, of Ihe vme 
species,* and merit may carry an individual rhrough evorf 
gradation. They are all subject to 'he same general hvt, 
and exported to the same elements. The sun does oot shine 
for one eternally, while the other is irremediably doomed 
to perpetual eloom : all have a chance to be shctiered from 
adversity : one may not be able to cover blmaelf with both 
great-coal and umbrella against Ihe rain, but the- luoe 
shower falls on his more fortunate neighbour. Honesty, in- 
dustry and frugality may eveniually give him Ihe combrli 
of competency, if not Ihe splendour of opulence ; aud) 
knowing this, he meets the pitiless pcDing of (he Blorn 
wilhoul despondency. 

One uf llie most obvious aJvantages attending the res- 
toration of Ihe Bourbons, is tht: circumstance of it!> having 
been so Ion:; delayed. This has in a great degree pre- 
vented Friince from becoming Ihe theatre of endless dvU 
wars. The ancient line of sovereigns was restored tliroiu 
necessity, not by their own adheienU, but by the powen 
chiefs of the recent government. Their partisans Ifaere^ 
will influence, but not monopolize or control the policjTj 
the future government. War, misfortune, and tune h) 
thinned Ihe ranks of the emigraiil)<, before Ihe ami 
granted in the early part ofNapoleon's career, brought 
the great body of the remainder from exile. ThoK 
remained, were personally attached to the proscribed 
ly, or had obtained distinction in the service of fori 
countries. A few steadily persevered through alniosl 
generation, nearly devoid of hope, in their inflesihie lo^all 
This rigid perlinacity of principle, in apile of Ihe eslablf 
uent of dilTerent systems, would perhaps be hurfftll 
society, if the instances were numerous. But how feir 
compai'ison to the whole number, how many, in re] 

■ Th'Te in no need of cSHde feds, in rapport of these remariiB, but a i „. . 
ttanKDccun in the mrmcdn of Orimin, andiiliii-h drana no reScrtiMi ftemii 
Begirn nQ nccsunt of a pilot of Dieppe, nhoicilh tbe jrmlest hertuan, slid | 
arduoin exertioa, had mveA gercnil niea Irom anrrck. TheHCtion tru M raMt 
Ue. that he wat nwaidPd hy Mr. Nvclier, then miniiter, with a pennon. Tba J 
tame to PnrtBto return thanks For this rsvoiir, and waa tateo to court, thai tbefj 
might «ec him, aabe puaed,but Am majtitj/cmldlmliptiik Is Jta'm, itcaliH ilM 
trars l» etiquelic. 
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e iDfirmitj' and corruption of men, have thus persevered ! 
In rendering justice to tbta small baud of unyielding 
knights, we must not forget another class of direclly ad- 
verse principles, yet equally meritorious, and still fewer in 
number. These were the men who vainly hoped that 
France was capal>Ie of maintaining republican institutions, 
ant) who, nfaen Ibis illusion was dissipated, never would 
field to the threats or seduction of the usurper. How few 
indeed were these ! * How many have we seen, who, after 
irticipating and promotiug all the extravagance of the revo- 
"m; nay more, who were engaged in perpetrating its 
t, strocioUB crimes, decorated with the cap of liberty ; 
" sirite proved themselves to be the most supple and 
(gate ageuts of deepotism, tricked out in all the gaudy 
liiplay of the imperial livery. 

The position of the French king is one of great difficulty. 
He canie back to a country, loaded wilb heavy burthens, 
with cities decayed, industry circumscribed, active capital 
diminished, the publick feeling almost exclusively directed 
towards war, which, after twenty-five years of conquest and 
calamity, had left it a population of soldiers and invalids, 
accuslumed to war as a trade, estimating military glory 
alone, and inclined ^o seek for prosperity, not from induslryt 
but victory. In this state of publick feeling, he anived to 
take command, when the madness of his predecessor had ter-' 
minated his disastrous career, by abandoning all the aggre- 
gated conquests of the republick, and (he allies in possession 
t Paris, and the finest provinces of France. As peace 
Lto be concluded, the inevitable cession of the conquered 
BtN'ieB was obvious, but » mortified soldiery allribuled, 
jfever absurdly, Ibis sacrifice to the new sovereign. Tbe 
jnmhals of France had nothing more to hope from their 
old master ; they were tired of his eternal wars, more anx- 
ious for repose than action, bis heartless, selfish and brutal 
character repelling affection, and sure that their rank and 
consideration would make them necessary to the reslored 
family, and secure their present influence. The feeling 
B different with many of the generals and officers of a 

oF tbein, a member of the Kalionsl Canveclion, wha rave hiii vote lo save 
Irtunate Louia 16tb j wbo hii<> alwafti resisted the lordid teniptalioD) oflbred 

— ' BDil rcniMned steady mid consislsat itilb bit firM priociiila, hai 

.-ig ui. Retired and iinobtniove, neiUier meddlinE noi' hrtriguiog, 

ke{it " the evBi leaour of his way." Shouiit tliis eentence meet hia eye, Iw 
flie uUmion nfthc writer, vbidl long reaoect rorliifCharai'WhosMftnplwt 
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lower rank, who nalurally apprehended (liat (hey Bhrnild be 
iiacriliced lo make room for the individn.ils of ancient fami- 
lies ; and as rhey had prooiolion and rorliitie to expecl, ihey 
regreried the leader, uader whom (bey mii^ht lilill louk fof i 
plunder and advaticcmenl. 

To Ihe discontent of (he military, might be added tl 
appreheneiona of the purchasers of national propert; 
though the most solemn assurances nere given, thai 
should be respected. A number of royalists, who 80Ug 
compensation for their fidelity and iniMfortunes, swelled $ 
list of dissatisfied individuals, which Ihe reforms in vario 
departments had created. To thene sources of UDCaainti 
rat!;!]! be added Ihe inquietude, which refleclm^ men, u 
all the principal proprietors fell, lest the superaiuttntt 
clergy, who were entirely opposed lo the modern feelin 
of France, and ignorant of their extent, should effect t' 
re-establishment of ancient abuses. These men were i 
lent and bitter, for we sometimes perceive in old mei 
rancour of feeling, and extravagance of views, more esl( 
sive and disgusting, than the wildest impetuosity of yowt 
which last oflen carries ils own antidote, a warm and 80 
ceptible heart. All good men in France wanted a reviT 
of rational religion ; at the same lime, they loathed the lA 
of the puerilities and corruptions, that had formerly d 
graded il. A part trf" the family, the presumplive helrB 
the crown, were well known to be absorbed in devotlei 
and the attempt to revive publick processions, the h 
after relicks, the ostentatious commemorations of put t 
lamities, inspired distrust of the nmgnanimily of the 90i 
reign, and ihe most serious alarm at the renewal of abolislr 
evils. These were Ihe apprehensions, which were the d*I 
est and most generally felt. If the court should lean d( 
nilively to this course of policy, if instead of correc 
the lax habits of modern France, by Ihe solid, useful, a 
beneficent part of religion ; they should attempt with I 
scaitered and obscure leaven of superstition, that still exi 
in some of the provinces, lo ferment the publick mind, « 
again encumber and humiliate France with ancient abuM 
useless ceremonies, idle festivals, and monkish absurdlti^ 
Ihev will infallibly create fresh disturbances. 

The clamour raised by the unfortunate proprietors of E 
Domingo was very embarrassing lo the government. Thi 
would listen to nolhing, but the conquest of that island, <' 
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exierminnlion of llie blacks, aod the repeopling it wilb 
Africans ; whkh would be the labour of years, and Ihe 
expense of liiindreds of Ihouaands of lives, if indeed it could 
be etfected ul all. By Ifae most odious peireiBilj,', one of 
the first schemes of commerce in ihe French porta, was to 
plunge inio all the infamy and horrours of Ihe ulave Irade, 
after having been driven from it, upwards of Iwenty years. 
The enemies of this trade are sure however to Iriumph 
eventually. The laws of England have, after a long strug- 
gle, adopted Ihe feelings of humanity and sound policy, and 
this trade is now sligmallzed and punished as felony ; seve- 
ral merchants, as Ihey were called, in spite of their infamous 
vealtli, have been sent with other convicts to Botany Bay; 
and when national law thus unites with the common sense 
and generous feelin:;s of mankind, Ihe base and the sordid 
must give way lo publick opinion, or suSer from publick 
justice. 

Il is time to speak of the work before us, which is given 
as a journal, addressed to a friend, by an Englishman ; 
though lilllepainsare taken lo support this ficlilious character. 
The author has, we believe, since avowed the production; 
and the publick are certainly indebted lo him for having 
given some account of those mosi interesting scenes, which 
il was his good fortune lo witness : many of these are de- 
scribed with vivacity and discernment. It is evidently Ihe 
production of an unpractised author, hastily composed, aud 
describing events, whose rapid succession, as well as the 
tumultuous emoti~ons they excited, it was difficult to relate 
without confusion. There are some inaccuracies in the 
compoailion, and a perpetual inlrusion of French words, 
where no peculiarity of expression is obtained by il. It is 
written in a lively manner, and discovers marks of observa- 
tion and refleclion, sufficient to mate us wish for more la- 
boured etforts from the same pen. Our first extract will 
suggest a few remarks. 

" June 9. The king has made an ordinance, by which 
"4he gay old fellows of sixty and seventy feel themselves 
"particularly aSected. 'We, &c. decree, that all shops, 
" caRies, restaurateurs, and places of amusement, be shut 
** on Sundays,' &c. ; and it also makes it unlawful lo work 
*' on Saints' days, as well as on the Sundays. I have not 
^•^een (he act, but I am told this is included. One can 
^^^^dly conceive it possible for any king in Europe to issue 
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*a more tyrannical maudale ;— by a single Wow, to d< 
" hia subjects of (heir most precious H^IiIr, the only n] 
*' that they think of any value ; — (o prohibit leurea ct 
" dunses de Dimancbe, their pctils promenades in Ihe 
'* dins du Turque, and those places, thai one sees on foi 
"day evening, crowded with the merriest, happiest fai 
" that can be imagined. The French people e»teemSi 
"day sacred, not to their religion) but to their pleasof 
" This is a melancholy consideration enough ; but ewl 
" body knows, that it is the universal idea npon Uie Coal 
" nent- They have no political liberties ; and for centurit 
" the lower orders have consoled (hemselves with the aJDgl 
"liberty of meeting on (he Sunday, putting on ttieir be 
" clothes, dismissing all their cares, carrying bouqiietfl 
" their mistresses, dancing and singing, and having a tba 
"sand little amusements. I confess, it does give QneM 
" feeling very much like horrour, to come from a counti) 
" where the Sunday ia observed, and see in Paris laoi 
" the shops open, and more gayly arranged, the streets 
"caHiS's better filled, and more merriment and laughin 
*' This is certainly very revolting and hateful ; but n 
" custom does exist, and it is not the fault of this generalH 
" or the past. The only questions we ask are, if the go 
" ernment has power enough to atop these amusements, vt 
"if, by commanding the people not to work on Sunday 
"and Saints' days, they have taken the best step to chM 
" the immorahty of the country? Though Ihe French btn 
"stooped to humiliation and mortification, from their on 
" government, that no one conceived it possible any htima 
" creature could endure, I am not quite persuaded, frol 
" what 1 hear and see, that they are yet prepared for th 
"last blow. 

" Nothing that has happened since I have been in Fraud 
"has excited so much real indignation, and such nniyert 
*' complaints. These are ideas, they say, that the king I 
" received in England. Why oppress and harass « ( 
" and lively nation, fond of pleasure, and possessing ev) 
" charm of climate, soil and disposition, with the bear' 
" gloomy habits of a melancholy, unsociable people ? W 
" do not Bay, that wc are happier than the English ; bi 
"nature evidently made us to furnish the world a diff^^i 
iple ofhuman felicity, as well as greatness ; and, ui 
have their fogs, and their spleen, it ie cruel, an 
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Tperhaps imposaible, to make ua renounce our gay^ty and 
"amiiBeaienta. it is I bus that the French defend them- 
" ieireB ; and if Ihey are to be rescued from tlieir melan- 
" choly, corrupt coudltion, one must hope that force is not 
" the only iueiruuient that ia lo accomplish it. However, 
*' while the king is making ordinances in support of the 
*' Christian inslitulion, it may be as well that bis own court 
" does not overlook one of the most conspicuous precepts of 
" that reh'gion, ' Thou seest the mole,' &c. I mean, that 
" in the very week, and hardly twenlj-four hours before 
" ibe com men cement of the Sunday, when he dales his de- 
" cree forbidding the ordinary pleasures of the people, he 
" allows and proclaims on that day, a publick levee in hU 
" own palace ; so that after his majesty tr£s cbr£tienne has 
" hobbled before twenty thousand people lo mass, and back 
"again, he amuses himself the rest of the day, in receiving 
" and greeting several hundreds of the most immoral and 
" unprincipled men in Europe. It is notorious, that since 
" the realoralion, there has been, every Sunday, a Jeyee at 
"the palace; and it is quite as notorious, that they have 
" been the most crowded and fashionable. This he never 
" learned in England, where, I undertake to say, there has 
" been no publick levee on Sunday, since the days of 
" Charles li. Such gross inconsistency is disgraceful and 
"criminal. Since the decree, there has been a levee at 
" court, and the usual levee among the people. 

*' As it regards not working on Sundays, and days of the 
" Saints— there is a natural impossibility that the last part 
"can be observed, because the Saints' days are so numc- 
" rous in the Catholick system, that the poor people would 
" not have time to get a subsistence. The amount of this 
" argument ia contained in the conclusion of a very piteous 
"harangue, that ' Une Pauvre,' who is, no doubt, as 
"good a Catholick as any in France, made to day in the 
•* streets upon this very subject. — ' JSi dix enfanta, qui de- 
" mandent tons les jours quelque chose a manger ;' jSi quart 
"jours par semaine pour en chercher. Qfi-est-ce qfiil faut 
" qfiiEs sont deveous le resle ? II faut que lamoiti6 mourQt 
" et la moilie pillat." Now, provided this consideration ef- 
" fects nothing with those humane persons, who think it is 
" better that even the whole should die, than the half steal ; 

Kmay bo possible lo Bud some objection in the law itself 
aiiKt the obeerrance of Saints' days. This deci-ec 
H : d 
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" throws (he whole population of France into a tlat« 
"complete idleness, at leagt eighty days in the year, incli 
"ding (he Siindfiya ; and, in (he present depravily, aiid 
*'wanlof all religious and moral uleae, there can be no 
"more etrftcliial way of introducing eighty days of every 
"species of vice and wickednesa. Every man, who W 
"been on the continen(, knows perfecdy well, (hat the 
"uiQiit immoral day in ihe week is Ibe Sunday, became^ 
"is Ihc most idle day. And how will a governmenl pi 
" vent (his ? By forcing people to go to church to worab 
"an 'unknown God,' by inquisilionst 'auto da fe-' Ni 
"body ever heard yet, though many goiernmenla 
" acted on the lietief, that persecntion made u people eiti 
"moral or religions; and, Oiercfore, provided the gov«i 
"meni had (he power, (which is cer(aiuly doubtful,) 
"alupping all the publick amusemen(9 of the people, it di 
" not e(r)ke me, that they have thrown the lirst stone agaii 
" (heir immorality, by making Ihem idle. Is it not a s] 
"and surer remedy to keep them employed? to guan 
"to(hese poor Frenchmen, a security for their induslryi 
" free commerce, and a market for (heir manufactw 
"One would think, (hat if (he government could 6nd 
" opportunity of introducing these regular and steady habi 
*' of convincing them, as much as is possible, that iodi 
" is the only protection against poverty ; they would i 
"er see in France, in all probability, that delightful 
"profitable employment of the Sunday, whirh is witne&i 
" in almost f:\ery country that is not Catholick. 

" But in this :!eal for morality, why does not the gOT«( 
"ment send some of its myrmidons, to break up t" 
" maisons des jeux in the palais royal, particularly the 
" where the common people assemble ? It is a suite of 
"or seven large rooms handsomely furnished, in each; 
" which there is some sort of gambling 'machine,' bul _ 
" erally, a ' rouge et noir* table, which is usually surroui 
"ed by fifty or sixty persons, who play twenty or foi 
"sous at a hazard. They are persons of all ages ai 
"sexes; interesting girts of twelve and thirteen, deceat 
"dressed, who commence in these rooms, the first i 
"of their profligacy, and at their side, women of fifty 
" sixty, who here make an end of their wealth and deprai 
" ty ; labouring men, who work for fifteen sous a day, 
" are, in a moment, driven away, poor and wretched, 
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• prepared lo commit any crime. It ia impossible fo cod- 
" ceive any acene so contitied, more odious, dis!;iisling, and 
"frightful, where coiruplion assumes a more silent, melan- 
" choly aspecl, or where ihe heart can be more depraved, 
"aod fitted tor the most ferocious acta. It is an etero^ 
" round of the most horrid iniquity and wickedness. At 
"bud rise, at aun.set, at twelve o'clock of the night, at 
" every hour of the day, and every day of the year, you 
" see Ihe same crowds round these tables, — Ihe same an- 
" guish, and despair, and villany, and every diabolical pas- 
" sion, in the faces of the players, — the same gruS', dismal, 
" constant sound from the man who deals the cards. * iVIes- 
" seure, failes votre jeu, rouge perd el couleur,' these with 
"Ihe noise of the money on the table, are almost the 
" only sounds heard in Ihese gloomy, fnghlful places, 
" where one caunol enter at alale hour of the uigLl, without 
"shuddering, and trembling for his situation. It is from 
"one of Ihese houses, that Si. Leon was escaping, after 
" faaving lost the fortune of his wife ; when the idea of him- 
"self, he says, was so dreadful, that even the midnight 
"robber in the streets shrunk from him in dismay. Be- 
" sjdea this, Ihere is, in the palais royal, two other maisons 
*' desjeux, larger and splendidly arranged, which reapecla- 
" ble people frequent ; and I believe, they are scattered 
" about in all the publick places. Why is it, that the license 
** ia not taken away from one at least of Ihese houses 7 Or 
" why this decree against the pul}lick gardens being open on 
" Sunday, which will only make the maisons ties jeux more 
" crowded on that day ? Is it because they pay a revenue 
** lo government 7" P. 127 — 137. 

The best mode of passing the Sunday is, perhaps, still si 
desideratum, and must be different in different countriea, 
modified by the character of the inhabitants. The same 
faorrour that we feel in France, at seeing Ihe French dance, 
they have felt in this country, on being precluded every 
species of amusement, and condemned to the most austere 
gravity, so long as the sun was above the horizon. We 
confess we shudder at the recollection of the maimer in 
which we were obliged to pa.ss the Sabbath, in our early 
youth. Placed in a town, remarkable for its bigotry ; when 
in a long summer's day, besides family prayers, we had 
^^oae through two services, the second of which terminated 
^^Mween 3 and 4 o'clock, we returned home, and under the 
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watchful control of Borae sour, narrow-minded fariiKr, 
juured in a suQbcaling room, we were oliliged lo beaf aaoiher 
eiiilless sermon reuil, while we longed lo bound over the 6el(li| 
envying every bird that flew, but, so long as the aiin clieere 
the earth, were retained in confinement ; a system veU cal 
laled as a preparatory course for a CarthuBian friar, bull 
tructiveofsomeof the best and most innocent feelings of b< 
intended for the world, and admbably contrived to disg 
them with all religion. A proper degreeof relaxation coodi 
ud with devotion, in the nice and delicate point to be ascerii 
ed. The observance of the Sunday must vary accordii^ 
Ihecharacter of nations, and, in some cirotmisfances, of ii 
viduals. It is important to the interests of religion, thai I 
associations with the Sabbath should be grateful and del 
able. To men of reflecting habits and mature mindt, . 
elusion and meditation through the day may be most ci 
genial; but would the same course be useful lo childr 
lo servants, lo the vast majority of society, who, ch>ii 
through the week, look forward lo one day in it, for r 
giouB duties, and for repose and enjoyment ? In alriving 
make these act like men of grave and serious habila, do 
notovershoot the mark, and, in attempting too much, prodt 
a reaction both mischievous and permanent? Compare 1 
mode of passing the Sunday in England, with Ibat 
France. The upper ranks iu the former go lo church' 
the morning, and then prepare for an airing (when in Im 
don) in the parks, where, ^om three lo five o'clock, M I 
brilliant equipages of the town are displayed in the rid 
and tens of thousands of pedestrians throng the wai! 
The duiner at a late hour, is generally prolonged 
account of some customary amusementi being prohil 
ed: in some houses, the evening is occupied with a stal 
conversazione, and, in a few, with musick. The middln 
ranks stroll out into the country, to visit their friends 
some accustomed inn. The labouring class resort to 
innumerable ale-houses, and in those filthy receptacles t 
the day and night, in smoking and drinking. More dmi 
men might probably be collected of a Si nday evenbtg, 
u large town in England, than could be found over Ihe whi 
surface of France. The wives of these last are in t 
lime, occupied in making themselves and children 
decent as possible, gossiping together, going lo some h 
Heal meeting of Methodists, or wailing with anxiety i 
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fear the retoiTi of a l>rHlal, inebriated husband. In France, 
the upper clasBes, tliuugh not so generaUy as Id former 
times, go to mass, then to court, and in the evening to some 
party. The middling clasees go in the evening lo the (b«~ 
aire ; the poorer ranks to the theatre also, and to tittle gar- 
dens, where they drink weak wine or lemonade, while the 
younger ones are dancing. In the counlryj the people of a 
rillftge asBemble about sunset, near the house of the Lord 
of the Manor, which is also commonly close by the church, 
and (here dance on the green for Itiiee or four hours, and 
then retire cheerful and happy (o their homes. ^ Now, to 
our minds, this French mode of passing the Sunday, among 
the common people, is much better than the Eaglish prac- 
tice. We do not wish, however, (o force upon one nation 
(be customs of another. The French are a dancing peo- 
ple ; they have an habitual gayety and frivolity, that makea 
their amusements less turbulent, and more innocent. A 
dance with us, or Ihe English, is an unusual exertion, a seri- 
ous undertaking; and by the men is accompanied with very 
frequent draughts to rouse (heir spirit;; it is therefore, among 
the lower claaaes, a scene of rude and noxious merriment. 
The tnanner of passing the Sunday in the eastern states, 
does not perhaps require any change ; it is in most places 
natural, and suitable to the general manners. The habitt 
of the puritans of New-England, in this respect, have ol'lea 
been the theme of very shallow ridicule. These were, in a 
high degree peculiar, rigid, energetick, and adapted to th« 
circumstances in which they were placed — the whole cha- 
racter of their descendants is tinctured, if not imbued with 
them ; but their renewal now would be aa impossible, a« 
the attempt would be injurious. 

We shall make one more extract, to give a further idea 
of the work before us. 

" May 12. There has always been a violent jH^judice in 
" France against the Aittlrlana. And the two lost qiieeoB 

* We had an opportunhf ot >erttig a curioua initaDce of BtUchmf^t to tliii prtc- 
tjoe of daiwing on Oit Sunday. Tlie goveronieut, id trying to forre the observ.iMC 
oT Ifacir abELiiil decinjal calmdar, orilvred that the people ehould not be bJIow^ to 
•binge on the Simdaj, but EDcouraged to daace on the Dccadi. Being on n vuit Id a 
Irieod, a Tew leamei from Paris, and walking one Sunday evening to are the village 
snume h their dance, tie reUtH, that the people of this vilUfc rang nry religioui, 
had been Rieemively averse to dancing on the Decsdi ; and nheo Uie rerolutioDaiy 
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" taken froni Ihat family have increased In the first insranct 
" Ihe haired, and in Napoleon's ciioire, the diBgusl of Hie 
" French. They used to rail, during the revolution, Marie 
" Antoinette, I'Aulricbienne, and lliis word excited everj 
*• ferociouB feeling which a Frenchnnan had. Marie Louise 
" was a real mauvaise allemande ; <«he was cold, graceless, 
" csceBsivelj ugly and silly, and had that sort of n 
" and appearance which made alt France hauaser les epi 
" les. At this moment the French feel still more enragf 
" both by the boastings and conlribations imposed by || 
" Ausfrians — And if the bon enfant Louis XVIII. choc 
" to indulge his subjects with any wars, (he most j 
" will be with Austria. The troops of this nation are | 
" most miserable looking, the worst clothed, Ibe 
" armed, and the worst disciplined of all the allies , 
" (hey are the least feared by Ihe French, One word! 
" their general. — Every where in England the people t 
" an extravagant idea of the military character of Scfawi 
*' zenburg, and are disposed to give him a i^reat share of the 
" merit of the campaign ; but I find Ihe allied officers ihink 
" difTerently of him ; they have no idea that he deserves to 
" be so much lauded. He was made captain-gerftral of the 
« armies — this was a necessary compliment to AtlBlria; 
" but after they crossed the Rhine it ia quite obvious, Ihat, 
" however much he influenced or participated in Ihe coun- 
" cils of the allies, it fell lo his share of the coaibination to 
" act a timid, equivocal, mysterious part in the Geld. Be 
" suffered BIncher and the Russians to give all the brillu 
" coups, and contented himself with advancing or reliri 
" as the Prussian or French eagle rose.* Sch* 
" is about fifty, a tall man, very corpulent, n-ith a { 
" head, and a red, fat, bloated, stupid face. 

" The Crown Prince is another of these 'eiTUifom 
" he left Paris one or two days since, 1 understand, tlH 
" he came here incog., lived so, and went away a 
" fought one battle at the beginning of Ihe campaign, i 
"after that he amused himself by writing bulletins; 
" with all his tender addresses and luiinifesioes, he col 
" rot persuade the French lo like him. He seldom \_ 
" any thing better than ' sceUraV or 'jierjide.' Neitberf 
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ley like or forgive Moreau, though many of them believe 
" lie was a virtuous man. One ought certainly to pardon 
" Prenclimeu for having loat their atlachmenl to Moreau, 
" *rhich once waa certainly very lincere, though I do not 
"think that this makeH It a less difllciilt queistiun of morals. 
" Hoivever, there la one thing to be aaid, that provided 
" Moreau n-aa an honest man, he must have known (here 
" was a posaibillly, nay, a probability, that the allies might 
" not only overthrow .what be calls the ' coquin Bonaparte/ 
" but also Conquer France, and really make the ailuatlon of 
" the counlry as deplorable aa it certainly would have been. 
" if the French had continued to deteat the Bourbons. 
•* Moreau waa a virllm on his own altar. He planned the 
" battle of Dresden, in which the allies loal thirty-five 
" thousand men. It waa a grand blow ; but he ought to 
" have known that Bonaparte had returned with his guardi 
" from the south. They give various reasons why the 
*• Crown Prince did'not advance his army from Cologne. 
" I think the most probable, and one the most just to him 
" is, that he fell himself treated with great injustice, because 
" he was not invited to have aa ambassador at the coofer- 
*' cncea in Chatillon. 

" I have asked all the allied oQicers that I happened to 
" meet, to whom they attributed the system Ihey pursued 
" in their campaigns ; who is the man that used to project 
" ami combine ; and I think ihat the majority of voices ii 
" for Barclay de Tolly. He ia the author, they aay, of the 
" plan of the campaign of Moscow. Langeron they call a 
" good officer ; he is a Frenchman, and served in the rev- 
" olulionary wars of America ; a gentlemanly looking man, 
•* and has none of that dirty, barbarous appearance, rather 
•* common among the Russian officers. Then they have 
'• Winzingerode, and Winginalein who seems to be thought 
" the best officer for execution in the Russian service. 
" Barclay de Tolly is a jolly good-natured looking man, a 
" brave garcon, enlet6 comme le diable pour tout ce qu'il y 
" a de beau et de belle. — And von Blucher .' What do they 
"say of him? A perfect 'crane' — the moment he sees 
<■ the enemy, he can man<£uvre, and attack, and fight as 
" fine a battle as possible. This ia his grande pens^e, but 
« this ii all. He has not the faculty of combining a long 

Kmpaign, and reducing the operations of an army to a 
stem : No ! He is too fond of gambling (o distract his 
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" liead wilh such distant apecuUtiona. T)>e chief of Bin* 
*' cher's slafl' is an oflBc«r of very great ' means* — -a real ni^ 
" Harj genius. It is said that bf. fiisl suggrslcd the stdTancff 
** npoir Paris. At thia monicnl i cannot recoiled hia i 
*' Imi( be has always been mentioned by Ihe Pru^MSnoi 
" as perhaps the first man in their army. 

•♦ May 13. The Champa Elye^es, the jardins dt*1 
** kries, of the Luxembourg, (hose beautiful and eocbtuilii 
" placcB] in which, a few years since,. such a splcDdid pt 
" latiun was constantly seen, the best dressed ami lite I 
** bred women and men in Europe — Vcs ; — it is wilh n 
"that the French said, iln'y a qu'une Paris el ceftePajpis^ 
** divine — But the scene ii rhanged. If you %o t 
" upon the terrace, over les vitux po/iJi^Mcs,* y»u wUl i 
" Cossacics, with their long lances, galloping about on t*^' 
** little ugly horses among these groves — Caliuucits Crom 
" banks of Ihe Wolga and the filaclt Sea, the heirs of ll 
" dominioiis of Mithridates — Scythians from Ihe inhcMpi 
*' ble and unknown regions of Tarlary — hordes that harV 
" not descended into Europe since Ihe laal taking of iUMna; 
** Thej have the dress and arms described by one ef I' ' 
" Roman historians — tribes from beyond Ihe great 1 
"China, never before seen or heard of in Europe, 4 
" all facea and dresses and shapes and coinplexion»^li ~ 
" ern barbarians from the Greek islands, with long fc 
" aiid » simple great coal lied round their wnisl wilh a h 
" cr thong — men whose ancestors called tliemselvea I 
" only civilized nation in Ihe known world. These are » 
" of the innumerable tribes broug;hl into Europe to a 
" conquer and plunder a nution of whose name they 1 
" heard, or of whose existence they had no cnncepIioD* 
" far have the conquests of the French shaken the counlf 
*' of the world. For fourteen hundred years they have wd 
" dered undisturbed upon those boundless plains of Aqi 
" which aie not known to any European. Here they akj 
" the fool of trees smoking — some wander about among H 
" crowd — one stands to be examined by a French laBj"a 
'^'OkcitH ijueltes tovmiires' — and in Ihe evening < 
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could have seen in the Champs Elysges"^ Hllle groupes of 
•■ these barbarians sitliiig round Iheir fires, and acting such 
"scenes as are always witnessed upon the borders of the 
" Black 8ea and the countries of Asia. One eometimea 
" tbiaks that he finds himself in the time, when Attila and 
" his Hnns took Paris. 

** It is this extraordinary assemblage, their remote and 
" nnknown countries, the astonishing diSerence of manners — 
" the dreadful, and in some respects, similar irruption of 
" their ancestors — the unexampled causes which have 
" bronghl them to the most interesting city of the world — 
" their perfect discordance and strangeness from every ob- 
"jecl around them — their own insensibility to the novelty 
" and splendour of their situation — their innumerable and 
" horrid jargons and confusions of tongue — It is all these, 
** which give birth to feelings and associations not to be 
" described, and which it is scarcely possible to conceive 
"ever can exist again, or be excited in any other place." 
P. 29—38. 

We cannot close this article without saying a few words 
on the present prospects of Europe. One great advantage 
leems a certain result ; the world must, in some degree, be 
regulated as formerly, by a balance of p<jwer. Tne most 
prominent evil of the times, in which we have lived, has 
been the constant tendency of events, to throw the whole 
power of the world into the hands of two nations. France 
obtained the land, and England the sea; till at length the 
former was engaged in a direct attempt to undermine the 
power of the latter, by destroying the intercourse of nations, 
ftnd cutting off the commerce of the continent ; when a suc> 
cession of wonderful events utterly subverted her plans, 
and reduced her at once to her ancient limits, which twenty 
yeara of successful war had so widely extended. 

In the new arrangement of Europe, Russia and Prussia 
ftct in unison, Austria and England second each other's 
»iewB ; France opposes them all ; on some questions joining 
with Austria ana England against Russia ; at others with 
Russia and Prussia against England. Prussia accedes to 
the wishes of the Russians for Poland ; on having her sup 
port in acquiring part of the Saxon territory, and stretching 

•"Tbeie barberiariB began tocirt off Tor their borees the bark nS the lrees5ii Ibe 
" Champs Ely rtes, by whiib they have killed some of the flnest trees fbfre. Ceuwii! 
** B»cbm bad tbe vretchu put out imlaoEly at the point oF the haronet." 
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l)cr arm to Ihe Rhine. England having no jealousy of 
Anstria on the wafer, assists her schemes of aggrandisemeot 
in Italy, she giving a quitclaim of Flanders, to the Prince 
of Orange,"^ who uniting this to Holland, makes a consider* 
able kingdom in appearance, but a weak one in realitj, as 
the Dutch and Flemings have long had a strong, mutual 
animosity, founded in part on a difierence of religion. The 
country having very little natural strength on the French 
frontier, is defended by the largest fortresses in the world, 
but which require enormous expense, and large armies for 
their support. Unless Holland could recover her monopoly 
of commerce, which seems impossible ; it would hardly be 
politick for her to maintain such enormous artificial works; 
on the one side her dykes to defend herself from the fury 
of the ocean ; on the other these Flemish fortificatioDil to 
oppose the ambition of France, as restless, turbulent, and 
encroaching as the waves of that ocean. The Poles, the 
Saxons, the Dutchy the Flemings, and the Italians are all 
dissatisfied, and all protest against these arrangements. 
"^ There is apparent in these plans, a total disregard of tlie 
rights of the weaker people, and a general spirit of extending 
rather than of improving the dominions of the larger powers. 
If the smaller states are doomed to be swallowed up^ the 
monopoly of four or five will not insure tranquillity, and 
after having devoured others, there will be new contests for 
the destruction of one another. After all that may have 
been gained, by the wide spread of intelligence, and the j^ 
moval of some abuses, Europe may perhaps be incurably 
diseased. Loaded with impositions, crippled with debts, 
either actual bankrupts, or on the eve of becoming so ; 
devoured with enormous standing armies, polluted with the 
desires and habits of war, there is no solid hope that the 
miseries of its inhabitants can have any termination. / 

* The policy of having a direct share in the govemmeDt of th^ oontiDent, is nor 
more coohrroed than ever in En^^laud. Afl they munt sood lose their Gernran poesef- 
sions, they have provided this new connexion. The Salick law prevails in the fOvt> 
emment of Hanover, and by the act of settlement of the BnmswicK family, when mef 
were promoted to the English throne, it was stipulated, that, on the crown devolr- 
ing to a female, that the youngest son of the preceding monarch shoald sucoeed to 
the electorate of Hanover, which should then become an independeDt sovereigDiy. 
The Duke of Cambridge, who is now the Govemour of Hanover, will therpfiore a»> 
•ume the sovereign power whenever the Princess Charlotte of Wales oomes to the 
crown. The hereditary Prince of Orange is destined to marry her ; he wai edih 
cated at an English university ; is a general officer, and has a regimflBtiB the ^rfJSJt 
iervice. How much is wantuig to nuke bin ae English priooe ? 
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tral Pieces in Prose and t'^erse. By Lydiu Iluntleif. 
"'arlford, l2mo. pp. '2GT. 

The mass of poetry is conalantlj acciimulaling in the 
world. The English have of late yean furnished a larger 
quaulily than any other na<iun, but we have nol beeu idle. 
We however conaume less paper, and absorb less capital. 
Our contributions are generally in modeal duodecituQs, 
with email type, and narrow margin ; in England, large 
types, wide margins, and black-leller ornaments, decorate 
the pompoUB volume of quarto dirnensioti. The only dif- 
ference IS, (hal dulness here is attired with plainness and 
frugality, and there, accompanied with ostentation and ex- 
pense. We are strongly inclined to believe, that when 
four or five of their candidates for fame are withdrawn 
from the lists, that those who remain, would not be found 
■uperiour to onrs, except numerically. Indeed, if the 
number of those, who busy themselves with the composition 
of poetical trifles, for few of our versifiera attempt any thing 
else, were once ascertained, (he publick would be as much 
surprised at the extent of the lists, as they were in England, 
at the report made by Mr- Whitbread, to the proprietors of 
Drnry-Lane Theatre, on the crowd of dramatick authors.* 

The volume before lis contains a mixture of prose and 
poetry, of which, the latter we think Ihe best. Many of the 
pieces are given as compositions, addressed to young girls 
under Ihe writer's charge, and are well adapted for that 
purpose, though they do not appear to much advantage in 
this collection. Misa Huntley, we have been informed, IB 
a most deserving and interesting young woman, who, in Ihe 
moat adverse circumstances, has educated herself; and, by 
constant exertion, providing for the support of some rela- 
tives, as well as for her own, has emancipated herself from 
the humblest penury, and atiil found lelaure at a very early 

• Bui it wai raid that tlierc was a great Bcarcify of irriters as well b9 of artor*. 
Of good wriUn and of piod actors there might not be a great nuiubcr. In nbat 
age Here there ever many!' They all knew that there vai oiie BiMt diflinguUhetl 
iframslick writer nn» living, if iliey rould only prevail on liim to write; irnt that 
there itas a Bcardtj of nritets he begged leave to lieny. They hod received no lesa 
IboD 17(1 Dew dnunai. Theirjudgment might be disputed, hut they had bealovedoo 
tbem the most patient altenlioD. Of these they lisil been forced, in Ihe eiercioe of 
their disrratiOD, to pronounce ogBiiiBt Ml of the numSer, wliich had been returned, 
Several had been brought out eight were tiov under ditcoBsiou, and eleven tliey 
itiewHtirtaete toddiver.— Sdracr/rfin Jfr. IVMOrtad'! report. 
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lompoge tliU volume. Worth of this kind wml «[ 
Ben a strong niotive for Bubacribing to the book, bt^ 
ncient to have noticed it here, if Ibe verses thenzzj 
Jhad not possessed very considerable merit. Otvi 
I of (hem will, we tfaiok, be confirmed, by oiir reas:^ 
>en Ibey have perused the following extntctt from tl^ 



- A ilBOip and dewy wreath that grew 

Upon the breaet of Spring, 
A harp whose tones are faint and few. 

With trembling hand I bring. 

" The ctnng or war, the tnirapet's roar, 

May drown the feeble note, 
And down to Lelhe'i silent shore. 

The ecalter'd wreath maj Boat. 

" But He, who taught the Qowers to epriog 
From waste neglected ground, 

And gave the silent harp a string 
Of wild and nameless sound ; 

" Commands my spirit not lo tnut. 

Her happiness with these : 
A bloom that moulders back to diuE, 

A music k sooi 

" But seek those flowers unatain'd by ti 

To constant virtue given. 
And for that harp of tone sublime, 

Which serspbs wake in Heaven." 



OS THE DOVE B 

" Slill did an unseen Being guide 
The lonely vessel o'er the tide. 
And still, with steady prow, it braves 
The fury of the fnaming v 
While fierce the deluge pours its streaoit 
The thunders roll — the meteors gleam, 
When Ocean's mighty cisterns broke. 
And earth like a rent cottage shocdu 
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And Blowly as its axle tura'd, 
Tile wat'ry jilanet mov'd and niourn'd ; 
Though trembling at Ihe lempesrs ire. 
Or scorching in tlie lighlaing'a lire. 
While holding in Iter Arm embrace 
The remnaol of a naaied race. 
Still o'er the waves Ihe waDilcring ark 
Roain'd like some lone, UeBerlei) bark. 
But now Ihe storm has bush'd its ire. 
The warring elemcDla retire ; 
Ami from his curtains liusk and dun 
Look'd forth, once more, th' aBtooish'd aua. 

" What saw he there ? Young Nature's face 
With sitiileB, and joy, and beauly fair 7 

No ! not one feature coidd he trace 
To tell him life was ever there; 

Bavc when Ihat little bark was aeeu 

To shew him where her pride hadbeen. 

" But now from that secure alKide 

A winged el ranger went, 
And from the casement open'd wide 

A joyful flight she beul; 
High mounting seem'd to seek tlie aky 
With forward breast and aparkling eye, 
Like captive set at tiberly. 

" So went the dove on errand kind. 
To Bek a mansion tor mankind. 
Though scarce her meek eye dar'd to trace 
The horrours of that dreadful place. 

" The waves with while and curling bead 
Swept above the silent dead. 
The heaving billows' dashing sur^e 
Hoarsely swtll'd the hollow dirge ; 
The heavy weight of waters prest 
The mighty momircb's mouldering breast, 
The giant chief, the sceptred hand, 
The lip that jwur'd the loud command; 
The blooming cheek— the sparkling eye, 
Now shrouded in the sea-weed lie. 

" But still the pensive stranger spread 
Her white wing o'er thai Ocean dread, 
And oft her anxious eye she cast 
Across that dark and sboreleaa waitc. 
I. No. 1. 15 
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For evening clad the skies in gloom. 
And warnM lier of her distant home. 
The stars that gemm'd the brow of night 
GlancM coldly on lier wavering flight, 
In tears, tlie moon with trembling gleam 
Witlidrew her faint and faded beam. 
And o'er that vast and silent grave 
Was spread tlie dark and boundless wave. 
With beating heart and anxious ear, 
8he strove some earthly sound to hear, 
In vain — no earthly sound waa near. 
It seemM the world's eternal sleep 
Had settled o'er that gloomy deep. 
Nor slightest breath her bosom cheer'd. 
Her own soft wings alone she heard. 

'' But still that fearful dove preserv'd. 

With unabating care, 
The olive leaf— -the type of peace 

All fragrant, fredi, and fiedr. 

^ With pain her weary wing she stretch'd 

Over the billows wide, 
'And oft her panting bosom dn^p'd 

Upon the briny tide. 

** The image of her absent mate, 
That cheer'd her as she strove with fate, 

Grew darker on her eye ; 
It seem'd as if she heard him mourn, 
For one who never must return, 
* In broken minstrelsy. 

'' Yet ere her pinions ceas'd their flighty 
Or clos'd her eye in endless night, 
A hand the weary wanderer prest 
And drew her to the ark of rest. 
Oh ! welcome to thy peaceful home. 
No more o'er that wUd waste to roam. 

*' When from this cell of pain and woe, 
Like that weak dove my soul shall go. 
And trembling still her flight shall urge. 
Along this dark world's doubtful verge. 
O'er the cold flood, and foaming surge. 
Then may the shrinking stranger spy 
A pierc'd hand stretching from the sky, 
Then hear a voice in accents blest; 
* Retum-Hretum onto thy rest,' 
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Long prisoD'd in a wayward clime. 

Long wouDded with the thorns of time ; 

Long chill'd by (he wiltl storms that pour 

Around Iliat dark, deceitful shore. 

Enter — wliere tliorus shall wound anil tempests rage 



THE SUSCEPTIBLE MIBD. 

** Hast thou seen the Blimosa within its soft cell. 
All shriiikiDg and suffering Bland, 
[ And draw in its teudrilB, and fold its young learea. 
From the touch of the tenderest hand 1 

I ** Haat thou seen the young Aepen that trembles and sighs, 
h On the breath of the lingering wiud .' 
I Ofa ! these are hut emblems, imperfect and faint, 
Of the shrinking and sensilive mind. 
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■ " The southern gale awoke, its breath was mildj 
frhe hoary face d'mighly ocean emil'd; 
.Silent he lay, and o'er his breast did move 
■A little bark that much he seem'd to love ; 
He lent il favouring winds of steady force. 
And bade the zephyrs waft it on its course; 
So on its trackless way, it mov'd sublime. 
To bear the sick man to a softer clime. 
Then night came on ; the humid vapours rose, 
And scarce a gale would fan the dead repose i 
.It seem'd as if the cradled stojms did rest. 
As infants dream upon the mother's breast. 

But when deep midnight claim'd his drear domain. 
And darkly prest the sick man's couch of pain, 
The priaon'd winds to fearful combat leap, 
And rouse the wrathful spirit of the deep, 
Th' impatient storms arose — their sleep was paaf^ 
The thunder roar'd a hoarse and dreadful blast. 
The troubled bark was tost upon the wave. 
The cleaving billows shew'd a ready grave. 
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The lighlningB bitiz'il insiilTenibly brishl. 

Forth rode a B|iirit on ihe wing of ni8;ht ; 

An uneeen hand wa* there, tvhoee strong conlrol, , 

Requir'd in thai ilreati hour (tie sick mao'e eoul. 

It Btnif^led anil wai ^one ! lo hear no inore 

The whirlwinili sweeping, anil Ihe lorrenlB roar, 

The rending skiea, Ihe loud and troubled ileeji, 

The agonizing friend, ihat wak'd to meep; 

No more to shrink before Ihe tempest's breath) 

No more to linger in the jianga of death ; 

No more t no more ! it saw a purer sphere, i 

Nor surging aea — nor vexing storms were there { 

Before his eye a s[>otIess region spread. 

Where darkness rested not — or doubt or dread. 

And sickness eigli'd not there, and mortal iUs were fls 
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'■' My friend, I gave a glad aBaeol 

To your request at noon. 
Bat now I find i cminol leave 

My little ones so soon. 

" I early came, and as my feet 

First enter'd at the door, 
' Rememlier' to myself I snid, 

' Vou must dismiss at four.' 

" But slates, aud boolts, and maps appe 

And many a dear one cries, 
' Oh, tell us where that river runs. 

And where those mountains rise ; 

" 'And where liial blind, old raooarcb reiga'd, 

And who was king before, 
And stay a little after live, 

And tell us something more.' 

" And then my little A* * * * f cornea, 

And who uumov'd can view. 
The glance of that imploring eye, 

' Oh, (each me somelhiDg too.' 

f k eliild ileprjved of the powers of hearing, sod of q 
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" And who would thhik amiil the toil, 

(Though scarce a loH it be,) 
That through Ihe iloor, llie muees coy 

Should deign to [^etii at me. 

" Their look is somewhat cold and stem, 

Ab if it meant to say, 
* We did Dol know you kept a Bchool, 

We must have lost our way.' 

" Their visit viae but sliort indeed. 
As these light numbers siiow; 

But Oh ! they bade me write with apeed, 
My friend, I cannot go." 



■' Awake ! Awake ! Ihe rosy lieht 
Looks through the parted veil of night ; 
Awake ! arise ! short space biisl thou 
On earth, and much thou hast to do : 
Another mom lo thee is given, 
Another girt from bounteous heaven 
Ifl knl to thee, while many sleep 

To wake no more on earth again ; 
Is sweet to thee, while many weep. 

Deep sunk in grief, or torn with pain 
Oh, spring to life I with joy renew'd. 
And pour the strain of gratitude, 
On landed knee, with holy fear. 
With humble hope, with faith sincere. 

" Before the sun shatl raise hie bead 
To smile upon the hlushing day, 

Or from his chamber rush to lead 

The young and thin-roh'd dawn away. 

" Before the morn with tresses fair 
Shall aail upon Ihe waveless air, 
Oh, let Iby soul ascend as free, 
Thy hear! be tun'd to harmony. 
And meekly to Ihy Muker bear. 
The early vow, Ihe early prayer, 
Uoslain'd witb shades of c&rtldy care. 

" Kneel like a suppliant at his feet, 
¥et like a child address his throne. 

And let an hour so calm, so street. 
Be sacred to thy God alone." 
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THB ^UEBir OF ITieHT. 

^ The queen of night rode bold and bigi^ 
Her path was white with stare. 

Her cheek was sangaine, and her eye 
Glanc'd on the blood stain'd Man. 

'^ No word she spake, no sign she mad^ 
Save that her head she tow'd. 

As if a cold, good night she bade, 
I40 some departing cloud. 

'^ A fleecy robe was loosely cast, * 

Around her graceful form. 
She hid her forehead from the blasts 

Hoarae herald of the storm. 

'* But soon she staid her rushing car. 

And check'd her rapid rein. 
For mom beheld lier from afar. 

And frownM upon her train. 

^^ The queen of night, and rosy mom. 

Together might not dwell ; 
One came to rouse the slumbering dawi^ 

The other sought her cell.** 



TWILIGHT. 

^' I saw, ere the landscape had faded in night. 
The slow-moving twilight with gesture sublime, 

As I pensively watch'd the decline of the light. 
And listened, absorbM to the foot-fall of time. 

*' And I said to my heart, as it rose in my breast, 
* What wakes thee to sorrow, what moves thee to mourn ? 

And my heart answePd quick, with emotion opprest, 
^ I grieve for the houre, that must never return.' 

In the pale hand of twilight, a tablet appeared, 
Though veii'd in her mantle, and muffled with shade; 

That this had recorded my erroure I fear'd, 
And I knew that it^ traces were never to fade. 
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Waft not to me tlie blast of fam«. 
That Ewells the trump of victory, 
, For to my ear it gives the name 
Of slaughter, and of misery. 

" Boast not so much of honour's Bwonl, 
Wave not so higli the victor's plume ; 

They point me to the bosom gor'il. 

They point me to (he blood-ataia'd tomb. 

"The boastful shout, the revel loud, 
That strive to <lrowQ the voice of pMIii 

What are they but the ficitle crowd 
R^oicing o'er their brethren slain ? 

** And ah, through glory's fading blaze, 

1 see the cottage taper, pale, 
Whicb sheds its faint and feeble rays. 

Where unprotected orphans wail : 

" Where the sad widow weeping stands, 
As if her day of hope was done : 

Where the wild mother clasps her hands. 
And asks the victor for her son : 

" Where the lone maid in secret sighs 
O'er the lost solace of her heart. 

As proslrale, in despair, she lies. 
And feels her tortur'd life depart : 

" Where midst that desolated land. 
The sire lamenting o'er his son. 

Extends his weak and powerless hand, 
And finds its only prop is gone. 

" See, how the bands of war and wo 
Have riQed sweet domestick bliss i 
And tell me if your laurels grow. 

And flourish in n soil like this V 



jreat negative merit of these poems ia, that they are 

wholly free from any false laste, fiom any thing 

thought or style, that ia turgid or vulgar. There 

freedom and facility in the manner, a correctneii 
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and harmonj in the features, though generally tinged wiA 
melancholy ; that make ui itrongly wish, that the writer 
would devote herself to some work of greater icope and 
higher character than any of these occasional verses. We 
think there are one or two passages in the poem on ike 
Dove^s leaving the arky which partake of the sublime. The 
description of the deluge, 

'* And slowly as its axle tum'd 

The wat'iy planet movM and mourned, 

the whole of the passage ending with these two lines, 

" Nor slightest breath her bosom cheer'd, 
Her own soft wings alone she heard,** 

If not sublime, which we think it to be, will at least be 
allowed by all, to be exquisitely beautiful and pathetick. 

After considering the indications of genius, afforded by 
these disconnected poems, the yariety and facility <^Tersi* 
fication they discovier, joined to what we have beard of the 
fair author's solid acquirements, and her power and habit of 
severe application, we should, if our advice were a little 
more imposing, earnestly counsel her to devote her mind 
to some more considerable undertaking. We have in the 
way of subjects, a rich and various mine that has hardly 
been opened. Let it be remembered, how much the genius 
of Scott has struck out from his Scottish highland chiefs, 
and the border warfare with England ; where both men and 
events are almost beneath the dignity of history ; from what 
rude materials has he constructed and polished his most 
successful productions ! How much more important, how 
much more varied, how vastly superiour in picturesque 
effect, the events that took place on our frontiers, in fbe 
course of the seventeenth, and beginning of the eighteentk 
century ! The contests between the English and French, 
atid the intermixture of their savage allies ; the splendour 
of the epoch in the history of those two people at home, was 
reflected on their distant contests in Canada ; the important 
part played by the various Indian tribes, particularly the Six 
Nations, whose history is abundantly interesting ; the share 
we took as colonists in these events ; the vast revolutions 
that have since happened among these different nations; 
all furnish materials at once interesting and grand. There 
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are so manj contrasts involved, that might be rendered 
highly poetical. The polished French nobleman from the 
. court of Lewis XIY. the dignified British govemour, the 
faardj American colonist, the distinguished chiefs of the' 
Six Nations, the insinuating Jesuit missionarj, all present 
very striking details; and then the magnificence of the 
scenery, — ^the cataract, in its gigantick magnificence, that 
might receive all the waterfalls of Europe united, without 
perceiving the addition ; the lakes whose shores for a cen- 
tury and a half, have been rendered illustrious by so many 
memorable combats of different nations, all give dignity to 
the theme. Many romantick adventures of individuals 
would furnish interesting episodes. The martial events are 
highly interesting. A peculiar fatality has attended all the 
combats on the plains of Abraham under the walls of 
Quebec ; at distant periods, three commanders in chief of 
three different nations have been slain ; the French Mar- 
quis de Montcalm, the English General Wolfe, and the 
American General Montgomery. A perusal of Colden's 
History of the Six Nations, the Baron de la Hontan's 
travels, and several works in the early history of Virginia, 
New-England and Canada, would be found replete with 
characters, incidents, and actions of the most diversifiedt 
animated, and picturesque description. 
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latitude ofBowdoin Colleee. 43^ ST N. 
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Mean temperature deduced from tiiree observations each da^ 20.oe> ' 

ditto maxima of heat and cold 15.70 

Meu) pressure of the atmosphere - - 29.79 in. 
Greatest monthly range of barometer 1.17 

Snow reduced to water - - 1.50 

The total absence of ntin, during this montfat is tmconunoo. 
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ditto maxtraa of heat and cold - 30.20 




Greatest moiithlj rangi; of barometer - - 1-33 
BaiD and snow reduced to water - - . 1.16 


March 17, about 10 o'clock, A. M. there was a most brilliant exhi- 


bition olhatos and parkdia in the vicinity of the sun. The number ol" 


halos, or circUs and ara of circles was nint ; and tho number of jmrKe- 


Ua or mock-suns Jivt. As it is hardly possible to give an accurate 




sbaJI barely remark, that, among the halos. the most beautiful was a 


very distinct white circle, passing through the sun's disc, parallel to 


the boriKon, about 90» in diameter, and having the zenith at its centr«. 


^k • Msnh 3, Aurora Borealig. 


^m + Matdi 26, brigbt La)o round thr- (un. at 13 o'clocV, IS" Oiameter. 
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In thU cirale were /iiur parbeliK or mnck-funs ; tiro of UieiD beinj 
b/ esltmaiioD, 4^" distant from Ibe sun. ami iiear to llip po:Dti 
the white circle intersected an iri«M halo, passing roDDd the «i 
the other two at 90" from Uww Jnst mentioned. The two 
were iiised ; the two latter perfectly while. 

Ttic morning of tbJE dajr was ckiudleH. with the w^jid blowi 
N.tV. ; but daring the pheiuuncuoa, tile Tspour in the air was ce 
with unusual rapidity in the south. About 30 minutes after 10 v'rl 
the southern part of the haloa wufthseim-d bj Iho ictnal fbrmAttoi 
clouds; and ahiml 3 o'cbrk, P..M. uiow began lo deitccnd verjci 
ously with a S.K. w'od. The form of the snow was somewhat p ' 
being that of very long and slender apiculae or prisms. ^ 

Two days preTioue to this cdieitomeiuiii, a small qnantitj of ftiuft 
with a Boutb wind i but the day immedrately proced ng the JTtik w 
fair, with a N.W. wind, and no cold, that the maximum of beat W 
only SI* i indeed, on the )Tth, the thermometer ascended no hh ' 

than 'it'. 5, and liie following day kas cloudy, and eold wttb a n 

wind. Dorinc the nights of the 21sl and 22d of March, the Ihernwmetfer 
descended a little bclntv tero, which has never before occurred so late 
in the month, since my residence in thi« place, The phenomenon just 
de«cribrd was witnessed at Ilallowen, about 30 miles tmrtb mm 
Bnmswick, and also at plai'ea at lea.<t IS milex south, in the con 
of the month of Marcb, B. Vuighan, ¥.%q. of Hallowell, repeatetHf 
served, tliat in the region where the sun was shiU'ng. the sky aroiwj 
exhibited peculiar appearances; the colour seemed to be as ' 
would result fiom corering the shy with an extremely thin semi- 
parent mist, composed of black and white raponrs, illuminated 
within, and, at) the same time, coated without by a transpanoC, 
Teryvaniisb. In one or two cases the black tint was very con * 

March 31. Durini; most of this day, a fine mist contmued ti 
the former part of the night the wind changed to IV.W. son 
by the (all of one or two inches of very light snow, which, oo t] 
lowing morning, presented a very uncommon appearance. I_ -„ 
fields and roads were to be seen a vmt numbrr of tnon bail*, Taryi^gSI 
nize from one to ,^un inches in diameter, or perhaps, clill Ibii^. 
They were very irregularly scattereil, and snmetimee rolleclod into 
little heaps by eddies in the wind. Most of those which I MW. were 
ttom fonr to ten inches in diameter. When tmall, their fom wa>^ 
nearly itpherical ; but the lareer balls were, in general, somewhat m"^ 
inconsequence of having roUed so far in one direction. Tlleirtl 
ture wm boinogeaeous ; they were extremely light, and comp«mdd 
minute prisms of snow irrognlarly a^regated. When very small, 1 
would hardly bear examination in the hand willioiit falling to pier 
when larger, they had become more compact. The palbs in if1 
they had rolled were, in general, distinctly visible. These bklb W 
observed in liisbon, Topsham, Durham, Briinswick, Itath, Harps* 
and perhaps in other towns. It does not seem perfertly easy to p 
out mR the circumstances which concurred in producing them. 

The above Journal was furnished by Professor Cleavelaitd of J 
rioiu College, Brumiwick. 
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Tbb fulIowlDg are the results of the Thermometer and Barometer 
or ihe mnnitis of Febniarj aad March, as coiDUiimicated by Professor 
''iBEt.iR, ol' Harvard University, Cajjibridge. 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIOENCE. 

PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLT I.AND. 

Basle, Feb. 3.— The Duke of HolBtein-Eutin, (the tste king 
of Swedes) U determined to travel tw the Holy Land, aad h» 
already received frum the Grand Seignour the oeceusry pemii- 
uon ID that reepecl. He has caused the followiag notice to b> 
liuliltshed here in French : — 

" W« make kaowQ by these presents, that the Ottoman Ports 
has given us penuission to visit the Holy City. One of o« 
wishes is now fulfilled — it bos been the object of our most ankat 
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desires from our youth, and at a time when there did not appear 
any possibility of accomplishing it. We hail a secret presenti- 
ment, that we should one day be destined by divine Providence 
to undertake this pilgrimage. 

^ In directing our steps to Jerusalem, we should for ever re- 
proach ourselves if we neglected to inform the christian world 
ofour resolution to visit that Holy City, since we hope to be 
accomf^anied by some brethren of our holy religion. 

^ We propose the following conditions to those who may wish 
to join us in the journey. We invite among the European na- 
tioos ten brethren to accompany us to Jerusalem, — that is to 
tay,— an Englishman, a Dane, a Spaniard, a Frenchman, an in- 
habitant of Holstein-Eutin, a Hungarian, a Dutchman, an Ita- 
haa, a Russian and a Swiss. 

1. Each of them must be provided with a certificate from the diocese or consistory 
of big country, attesting the purity of his motives. 

2. The place of rendezvous shall be the town of Trieste ; and the 2d of June next 
ii the day appointed for the general meeting. 

3. Those tlmt can play upon any instrument, will take it with them, if it be not 
^ comhersCHne. 

4. Each one must be provided with 4000 Angsburg florins, or at least 2000, in or- 
^ to meet tiie preliminary expenses of the journey, and to form a general or com- 
BOD stock. 

5- EkKh one to have a right to take a servant with him, on condition that he be a 
^^ristiaii, or a person of good morals. 

6> The Iwotners to put on a black dress which is neither magnificent or expensive ; 
"^ey are to let their beards grow as a proof of manly resolution, and to regard it at 
*D boDour to bear the name of Black Brethren. The cosjtume, as well as ^e anna- 
JJ^ and equipment, shaU be definitively settled at THeste, and also the Holy 
Cooventioo. 

7. The dress of the servants to be dark grey ; this shall also be decided at 
"ierte. 

'• The latest period of admission to the union of the Black Brethren is the 24tbof 
'**>^ Afterwards the publick will be informed whether the number be complete or 

9> Those persons that shall enter into this union are to make it known in the new»- 
(^01 of their country, and also of those of Frankfort on the Main, and acquaint us 
J^ it in writing at the same time, l^ directing for the Ecfitor of the Frankfoit 
WUette. 
Onreo at Basle, od the 27th of Janaary, Anno Domini 1815. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, 
Duke of Holsteio-EutiD. 



'lOFESBORBHIP OF GREEK LITERATURE IK HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY. 

In April of the last year, a gentleman, through one of the cor- 
Pontion, made a donation of twenty thoiysand dollars, to endow 
^professorship of Greek literature in the University, the stat- 
Mm to be made, and a Professor chosen and introduced to office 
Within a convenient time. In February last, the foundation wa» 
completed by the enacting of the statutes, and the Rev. Edward 
llveRitt was chosen to fill the Professorship. On the 12th he 
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was inaugnrated iii the usual fonn ; with prayer, anil a Latin «'l 
dress by III*; PresHent. a reply in I.alin l)y (lie ProTeEsur, iin m 
■iiuural Oration by the Pru^esor. in thti vernaculitr (onicue, m-y. 
musick by the stuilenlB. The ioauf^nnil Dmtion exlii>>ittil H" 
vlaimo of this dcparloitnt of literature with Blrikiug forte ami 
eloffuence; and, in conclusion, referred to the circunwlAnces ami 
fpclini^s of the niillior with ereal tleljcacy and atTecliog tewlii' 
Ofis. The following are the statutes of the profeeaorebiji : — 

HulM and Slaliitn tt the Profi?«>nhiji of Gmk litei»tiire In Mkrvsrd Gjlki-. 
founiled hy an unkmrnn liwiefoctnr, in Uie year 1814. wid cslsbli^hed by rotfjof 
the Prnidoil uid FcLluni. patied Febniiry Tth aai -jaUi, A. D. ISIj, urfor \K 
Ovmeen, on the Zhl of lie suuic looiilli. 
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CHAPTER I. 



The Bum given as afareeaid, shall be managed and invetti^l 
by the President and Feltowa for the time being, and the iacoirn: 
he a(iplied by them for the support of a ProftsBOr of the Greek 
languiige, and of Grteh literature, in the University at C»m^ 
bridse, who shall be called the " Professorof Greek Litemturp;' 
provided that Ifae corjionilion may give auotlier name to Ihc 
pnifpsaor, but not that of the founder, except with his e:qinw 
coneenl. 

CHAPTER II. 



Article 1. The lirst Professor and his Buccessors shall bi- 
elected hy the President and Fellows, and the election be appro- 
ved by the Overseers of Harvard College. Tlie Professor sliall 
be a master of arts, of the Christian Protestant religion ; sud 
shall bear the character of a learned, pious, and honest man. 

Artide 2. When, after the election of the first Professor, thfiff 
shall be a vacancy in the ofiice, a succesior shall be appniileil 
and introduced iuto the office, within one year after such vacaiiry 
shall happen. 

Article 3. The Professor, after his election, and before he en- 
ters on the execution of the duties of his office, shall make ui>l 
eubscribe a declaration before the President and Fellows, llut| 
be believee in the Christian reli^on, and bsis a firm persuaiioD^ 
lis truth ; and that be is, in principle, a prolestHnt ; that be wT 
with tlil'^ence and fidfelity discharge the duties of his office, M 
cordine (o these statutes, and such other statutes and taws, ai *' 
or may be made by the College Legislature, not re|iugnant llw 
unto; Ihut he will labour to advance the interests of geo^ 
science an<l literature ; that by his example, as well as otherviM 
he wLl endeavour lo encourage aud promote true piety, and ■ 
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Dhfudan virluPB; ftni) Ihet be v,'M Rt aU timeB eonsuU tho 

I of hie |>Uf>ilii, and of the Coihige in every ivspect. 

nick 4. The ProfeBsor ehflll hold his office by the lamc 

re generally, ns the oilier Profeesura ujiod foundiitions; he 

' atnlt be su>tjei'l to removHl lor any ju^t «iid siitlicienl uause, lij 

the FresiileDl4ind Fellowfl, the Overfleera conecating thereto^ 

providei), that in cube of Ihe reraoml of a Profpijeor oo this foun- 

Utinn, for ini-apscily, ariaing after his election, aud from no fault 

■^ 'lia o«a, the Preaideut and Peliowa of said College, shall 

« a right to tanke suuh proviBion for his BU|itiort, not from Ihe 

1, or income of Ihe Profestiorehiii, but out of the uuajtiiropri- 

i Tunds of ibv College, as they Bhall see tit. 

CHAPTER ni. 



Jrtide \. It shall be the duty of the Professor Jo cuHivatB 
a promote the knowledge of the Greek language, and of Greek 
rature. He shall give publiok and |iriv<ite lectures, as the ctir- 
ntion may determine, on the genius, structure, characterieiieki 
■ excellencies of the Greek language, is the purest age of the 
guage, and iu the peiiod succeeding, not neglecting the slate 
t IB modern times : on the principal Greek authors, taking no- 

« of the Greek fathers and ecclesiastical mrilers; and on the 

tnterprelBlion of the Septuagint Version, and of the Greek New 
Testament, especially so far as such interiirctation may be aided 
by a knowledge of Greek. 

Aiiide 2. The Profesaor shall point out the beat coorse of 
reading and study, For those who would become versed in Gre- 
cian literature. 

Jrticle 3. To ascertain and promote the Improvement of hi* 
pupils, the Professor shall statedly or frequently examine them 
on the lopicks treated in his publick lectures, proiiosing questions 
lo be answered orally, or in w riting, as he ahall see fit. 

ArIkU 4. The Professor shall give private lectures or exer- 
cises to such of the graduates and under-graduatea, as may c^jme 
onder his care, in which he shall assign portions of Greek au- 
thors, to be studied by Ihe pupils. In Ihese exerciaea, it will be 
hia duty to esplain and illustrate the work under consideration; 
to observe the sentiments, spirit, style and general execution ; 
the imagery and rhetorical beauties, that the Univeraity may 
send out alumni, who possess a discriminating knowledge of the 
renowned productions of Grecian authors, and the powers of the 
Gri;ciao language. 

Artickb. The numlierand order of Ihe lectures and eserciset 
to be given by the Professor, and the description of students, gra- 
dtiates am] under-graduates, who shall receive his iastruclion. 
Vol. I. No. 1. 17 
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•hnll he the BulgecU of jiarlicular regulation by the College !»» 
I'rom time lo time, ns m-oaaion may invile or rpijiiire. 

Artielc e. It Bhnll he in the power of Ihe Prrsideiit and Pel* 
ItiWBoT the Universily, to annex to the Greek |irureBsorBhip,Bfor»; 
■aiil, any tlulies not included in Ihe jircceding oiiUine; providt" 
that such duties bIihII only extend to inalrui-lion iu tlie Greek la 
gun^e, or Greek liternlure, or in sacred crilicism. m> far m ii 
vouiiccled with u knowledge of (ireek. 
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The Univereity has been of late years inrreasuig in n 
bitity, in the numlwr and importance of iU eslahlishments, und il 
a general enei^y and activity among the government and Uh 
Xudents. The fouodation of this profeBsorBhiji is an advaots^ 
that will be fully appreciated by all the loi era of the Ore«k la" 
gu^e und learning. The choice mode of the Profemor cM 
plelea the wishes of the publick. Mr. Everett was tnenty-cn 
years of age*lhe (lay oriiiauguralion. This is a very youthftll pen 
(Ml for a professor J but he had already been fura year thepBsUffl 
one of Ihe lurgest and mosl respectable coiigregHtions in Boeton 
he had comjxtsed in Ihe course of Ibis year seventy or WgW 
eerraons; inany of which were discourses of the highest charuto 
He had also written a volume in answer lo an attack nn c' 
tiani^, which abounds in argument, and the most learnei 
search. To \hh \wwer of api)lication, and theological science, Il 
adds a brilliant and playful fancy, and an extensive knowledg* 4 
ancient and modern literalure. It is unnecessary to enlar^ on Ik 
value of this acqaisilion lolfae University. He went toEtltope 
few days after his inauguration, where he will examine the a 
celebrated universities, and learned establishmenis ; and if d 
cumstances will allow it, visit those illustrious shores, which R 
immorttdized in the language that has caused tiis profes 
Il is calculated that be will remain abroad two years. 

The exercises of the day were attended by a numerc 
brilliant audience, and gave great salisfactiou. The Coll^ 
Boards dined together in the publick rooms, and the evenif 
concluded with a handsome ball given by a number of the bI 
dents. 

A great number of publications on the Com laws, have I 
made in England. This question has been one of t)ie priocipl 
aiihjects of discussion in Parliament for the last year. Th^ 
have at Inst established B mintniurfi of 80 shillings per (fuarif 
below which price corn cannot be imported. This decision fa 
caused riots for eight days in London, and great discontent I 
over the country. The ijuestion in reality amounts to tl' 
shall the national debt be paid ? To satisfy Uie publick credit 
the land must be so burthened with taxation, that wheat can! 
be raised fur less than 80 shillings per quuter, or eight busbt 
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And at this price, the mnnufacturers will find It dlJBcult to CODl' 

liete nilh Ihose of Ibc Continent. 

Louis Bi>D)iparle, late king of Holland, hw had a law suit at 

Pnris with his wife, to obtain poBsesaion of his son, whom sbs 

had reTiiseil to give up to him, and the decision of the court wai 

in hia favour. He hae publiEhed a novel in three voliinieg, cull- 

^^d, Maria, or the Hollanders, tbe scene of which is in Uolluod. 

^|n the virtuous and suffering characters are Dutclimen, all tbe 

^^BBaiDai ones FreDchmen : the chief calamity is tbe conquest of 

^H|lland ; the miseries of the hero arise from his having been 

^Timvn for tbe conscriptjon. The preTailing feature of the work 

is Ihe enlhusiasm with which the author dwells on the happiness 

of private, virtnous domestick life. It has been translated and 

published in London- 

ATadame Catalan! is established in Paris, and the management 
of Ihe Italian opera has been given to her for 12 years. 

The following ilems were contained in the documents givea 
to the Engliah Parliament, on the call for papers relating to the 
war. — 

Ships belon^ng to his Majesty, captured by the Americana, 16 
ships and vessels, mounting 266 guns, and with 2,015 men and 
boys. 
Publick ships taken from America: — 
^_^ ships and vessels, 400 guns, 1956 men and boyK 
^■k^fi on the lakes, 94 340 

^p~Bh 



! ships and vesselg, 
fes private ships of war 



27i>ship8ofwaroral1 sorts, 2,400 11,270 

American seamen that have been made prisoners dnring lb« 
WK- Total number captured, IS, 413 
^b^ Number detained iu ports, 2,543 



A^tgregate of merchant vessels captured or destroyed at far rb 
hath been reported to tbe Admiralty, 1328 
Detained iu the ports of England, 79 

1407 Grand total. 
These documents will not bear examination. For instance, 
in the national ships on their side, the number of guns are put 
down at their nominal rale^-the American ships are stated ac- 
cording to the number of guns they really carried. Is there not 
some mistake in this number of 20,961 seamen captured ? 
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Au hietonc&l painlio^ by Col. B. Saecent ha* been U 
■ome weeks exbiliUud lu lli<; |iul»luJt. 'I'liv ilimeaskuM ai« &(mb 
tureiity feet by ten. The Biitiject, "the latulin^ of llu t'alhtrm 
of New-Eugliind. it Plymuulh. One i>l' llu? liiel )HiiuU Iv mm 
etitiit« n vuluable picliire is u good gulijecl. Thi' arlUt has broi 
extremely forlanate. It liaa pever befom liteii piiisiKil, hI I^nsl, m 
an unporutnt manner. Indepemlciillyur Ihv lonMif i! LclprfsllhM 
helon^ (o it, Trum tlie con eequences thai havf MLakiI tliernUdfl 
prisuof tiiost! heroick men ; nil Llie circuniAlMuccB are |ik.lurtMina 
When ve consiiler the chnnicter, Ihe imjiulM', ihi- iulcnlMilHgj 
(he coluniits, the BCBBou, the srenrry. and the aavagt-s mIiu ed 
tended their lauding, there b a htitmony. a bindoTutorai titiytJ 
io the circumelances of Ibe event, ibnl makes il admirably 'mm 
io painting. The artiiil has treate^lhiasolOect mlh grent ttUtid 
The small band of virluous men, uho uere drslined Io be d 
fuuuders of a grpal el^te, are here ret>reBPnle(l liinding on flfl 
iQcksof Plymuulh in the monlb ofDecemlierj the aspect of IM 
coast, anil Ihr xeverily of Ibe masou, prcHeniing un apiieaiMMl 
as Blern and severe, as Iheir own princiiilee uml reiolulion. Tti 
groMpe Gonsisls of men, women and children, who on first dclifnj 
in^among ihe rucka, are accosted liy one of the aborigtnti) m 
tiftliitanls, the repri^enlalive ufarace, that wa» dealiued tO<H| 
Kl^ear, like the ('uresis which they tenanted, liefor« the devscoa 
dants of this lillle baud of exiles. The ship io whiclf tM 
traversed Ihf^ orean is eeen at anchor at a dislance, and theyifl 
dcbarkin)^ from a boat. In tlie sky and back ground, tbe MM 
perapeotive, the grouping of tlie figures, and drawing of the hew 
of the men, the artist has been extremely successful. ThehcM 
of BremAer, the ruling Elder, GoKemour Carwr, Ihe valiant difl 
Staitdish, and the Savage, are full of character and exptenfaH 
The picture is not without faults, hut it bas great merits, and fM 
pulilick and l)ie painter may bulb be congrutulaled on this eiM 
bilion. Il is Io be hoped that the applause of the fbriiMr n 
«iicourBS« the latter Io rejieat his efforts. 1 

Mr. CoaNV is now exhibiting paintings of the memorable ca^ 
tests on Lake Champlain, and at Plallsburg. There are thnl 
views; the first represeuls the American Squadron at nochor, d 
tbe mument they are opening their first Ore on the Britiah i^tfUM 
ron coming down ufion them; the second, the heat of the Ktta 
between Ihem; the third reprrsents thec<Hiteet liclween tlie lau 
forCPB for Ihe passage of the river. This is a suliject at wbid 
an Americnn nmy look with almosi unmin^led feelings. TH 
contest in the lirsl place was, on our part, on the defensive; di 
■uperiofity of the force opfioaed to us on Ihe water, was con^da 
able ; on the laud il was overwhelming ; the ene were coaf 
dcat, and it is difficult to calculate what would have been tM 
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leqiiencM of Iheir Bucceas. The subject then is full of interest. 
Mr. Corny is one of the beat [uiiutera of Bhijia alive ; he <lelitieale* 
them 'AitJi the accuracy ami 6tlelily oT a |)orLruit. The fault oC 
bis aolourioi( is a general lone of blue or ^reeoiBh blue that pre- 
vails through tnoet of his piclurea. Of those before us the flrsl id 
the Beries is l)y fHr the beat. The gentle appearance ot' the lake, 
the grnnilt^ur of the mountains >n tlie bauk-ground, the clearness, 
disliactnes*, anil apirit wilh which the ships are ilelineated, mske 
It s beautiful paiutiiig ; the conlrast between the calm, majealick 
beauly of the scenery, and the ileep, powerful passionB, that were 
roueeil iu (he breasts, not only of the naval combatants, but of the 
anxious Ihoiisantls that formed the two opposite armies who were 
spectalure, excites the h^heat interesL The artist has made uae 
of a stratagem to flatter thepublick, in representing the English 
frigate, which was commanded by commodore Downie, of diapro- 
jionionnte size, parlkulnrly in the second paintii^. This is an 
imitation of the English prialstMera, who were a little puzzled in 
their representations of naval actions with ua, and therefore gen- 
erally gave our ships the ap|)earance of a three decker, and their 
own frigtitea tbut of a corvette. 

A plan has been formed, the delaila of which are sufficiently 
raptured, lo rulculate on its being soon carried into effect, of 
giving a miscellaneous course of Lectures at the Boston Athe- 
Qeum. It is ho|jed that such an undertaking may conduce to the 
advnulage of that establishment, and procure a rational amuse- 
ment for ihc town. It is proposed that these Lectures shall be 
delivered one morning or evening in the week, (lerbaps the former 
in summer, and latter the in winter. The snlijects lo be treated, 
will depend on the lecturer — science, literature, morals, govern- 
ment, political economy, the tine arts, See. &c. Of course there 
will be no pretension to a regular course on any subject. Such 
desultory lectures, though not suited to students, will convey 
atnusement and instruction to the audience which it may be pre- 
sumed will give their attendance. The proprietors and subscri- 
bers to the Atheneum will each receive one or more tickets for 
tl)emaelvea and families. Already nbotit a dozen gentlemen 
have agreed to deliver two or more lectures each, and it may be 
reasonably expected, that the design will promote the interests 
of the Atheneum and the refined pleasures of Hie town. 

Stereotype Printing. — Of the various arts thai, within 

fhe lust few years, have been introducetl into the country, Ihere is 

no one which the man of science and literature will contemplate 

wilh more satisfaction than the Slereoli/pe Art. We are highly 

^^ued lo observe its rapid progress, and the degree of perfee- 
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We have Beeo al the Bookstore of MeMra. Collins ud Co 
moTP than two thtrcU oT thplr (fuarlo Hil>lB com|)|<Hp in Stf^rcotfji^ 
PUlea (exfculeil by Mr. John WiiU« nntl his su<-cesHi>rB ia lli« 
hiigincM, MvBsrft. B. au<l J. Collins) in « sljlr ol' peifrction duI 
exc«IMl. Hs is HES^rtetl by roni]petent juilfcre, even in Euivi"^ 
ThiB eiiilion is enriched with Caiine's murginul notes, uliich, to- 
gether with the. extreme attention iiniil to its accuracy, will p.\t 
nilditioiial vntue to Collins' Bilile, 8 worii nlready known as tlie 
must correct edition oT (he Mvred volume ever prinletl in Uiu 
country. 

We underslaml that the proprietors have ded^miiDed In em- 
bellish this tilereolyiie edition with n variety of now Eugravln^, 
executed hy the ftrst Artists of £uro|>e and America. 

We have not paid eiiHii'ieni filtenlion to llir tienelit oTbtCEO)- 
typini;, to he nhk to ascet tain if it lie more profitable to the book- 
seller than the ubub) mode of prinlin];; lint we are aeatuMvtl 
Itic art will he of the hrel imporlitnce to the puN ick, ia all tl 
relates to correctneHE ami heuuly. 

A work ouce made rotrt'cl, and caet inio aoHil plates, t 
ever remain bo, wlinlever may be the number of ediliona pri&td 
and a unex[)UBiftl to those acctdenls which often happen in o 
mon printing, whereby tlie utmost care of the ( 
editor is dufeated. 

We hofie ere Iohet to see correct Stereotype editiomi of th^ 
Lexicons and Dictionaries which are indispenfible in ourtM' 
and colleges, so as effectually to do awny the necessity of is 
ing such works from Europe- 
There are at the Athcneuin three putnidilels in French, | 
ed ul Cape limn/, one of which, in qiiui'lo, is au oflicial p 
tiunof the govern men I, a praccs verbal ot tliesilliag of tl 
of the nation, on the subject of the letters and intriguea ut fl 
agents of the iioverument of Fraoce. The other two, in ooln 
" a rerutation uf the letter of tJie French general DauxloB ^ 
" vaysse, by the Cheialior de Prereao, secretary of iiia t 
" Henry Ist," and nales addressed la Baron Malouet, 
of the marine and the colonies of hie majesty Louis 1 8th, i 
tion of his memoirs on the colonies, particularly St Dominfo, I 
Baron de Vastey, secretary of the King, and member of the Piil 
Council. These pamphlets are curiosities ; they are well, i 
eloquently written, and the jiublick proceedings are in all ( _ 
form and ceremony. There is as pretty and numerous a colt ii 
tion of Princes, Dubes, Counts, Barons as any country in Europt 
could produce; indeed England is ((uite outdone ; site has produced 
only one Black Prince, but in St. Domingo there are mnnj. 
These titles sound as well as any similar appellations ; and a 
wear as well as older ones. If the colour of ths heart b 
that of the skin is of infenour importance. 
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lie policj' (he French goverameDt were pureuiug iu regard 
to SI. Domineio speaks Ibr ilself; but (he Biujiidity ol' the agents 
employed is unequMlted. This general Dauxiuo Lavaysae wrote 
(ett<>ra from Jamuica to rhrielu[)he nnU Petion, Id which the 
amount of his pro|juaiih, is that all these nobles und proprietors, 
aboulil vokiiitarily aud peaceably coneeot to become slaves agniu, 
or, as he remarks that this term was ofTensive, he proposes the 
pleasing BUbatilule of "nmi libres.'" The following extracts from 
llii» ailmirable letter of general Lavaysse, are sufficiently curious 
to be iuserteil here. Dated October 1, 18)4. 

" We are no longer in the time of Bonaparte : all the sovereigns 
" of Europe were combined to overthrow the usurper; all remain 
" united, to BsBure the tranquillity of all parts of the world. At 
" this moment you see England punishing, at the distance of Bf- 
" teen hundred leagues from home, the United States of America, 
" who had dared lend their supjKirt to the enemy of Hie order 
" and repose of the worlds already the capital of that new empire 
" has been delivered to the fiames; its chief hns flown; till these 
" same United States profess the principles of the sovereigns of 
" Europe, England will not cease lo crush Ihem wilii tiie wciglit 
" of her terrible vengeance ; therefore, so long as there is a single 
" point of the univerae.whereorderis not re-established, the allied 
" sovereigns will not lay down their arms, they will remain united 
'' to finish their great work. 

" If you doubt this truth. General, your Excellency can con- 
" suit by your agents, the disposition of England, formerly Ihe 
" enemy of France, now her most faithful ally, and they will at- 
" test to you what I have now said. 

"The King who wishes to reward merit wherever it can he found, 
" will act, do not doubt it, like Ihe monarcha of Spain and Por- 
'' tugal, who , by their letters patent, give to an individual, what- 
" ever may be his colour, the condition^if a white man. Uii 
" roysl power that has assimilated (he Ney's, the Soull's, the 
" Suchet's, the Dessoles's, &.c. lo the Montmorency's, the Ro- 
" ban's, &c. by an act of munificence and equity, which all 
" Prance applauded, can equally render a black or a yellow man, 
" Ihe same before the throne and the law, and in all the social 
■' relations, as the whiles! man in Pieardy. 

" For I believe that you have too sound a head, a mind too 
" noble and enlightened, not to be satblied with becoming a great 
" nobleman and a general officer, under this ancient dynasty of 
" the Bourlons, which Providence aeema pleased, in spite of all 
*' human calculations, to perjwtuate on the throne of our dear 
'^ France; you will prefer to become an illustrious servant of 
" the great monarch of tlie French, to Ihe precarious lot of a 
" chief of revolted slaves. And if examples were nei'essiiiy lo 
" eagBg« you to imitate othei's, look at the geuerids Illural and 
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■' BeniiulutU, fHfU or ktugs, for bo innny jr^arn, ot nathms wh 
■' tlicy hnvf re iiilered illiiatriouB liy tln-ir ann*. nohly 
■' rmm Ihe ItirotieB lo which Ihe cona<'qiit-nffB nf thu French i 
" uluiion hud clevntpil thrtn. I.ook iit ttiein, I «iij, iImcvd 
" nolily (uiil voliiiilnrily from those tliruiiea, lo tirconiK pwil Jind 
" illuBlrious lortla, nnil iirtTcrring |p|rilimate anil ilumbk honwrt 
"for IhemselvcB unit thvir iiosterity, lo the udiom mill (irea- 
" rious title ol' usuqi^r." 

The EiigtUh iiev>s|i)i(>erB reprobate tlie folly uf this genen) 
Ltivdysw. 

Pniposale are Uaued for publishing " a staliBtical Ww of the 
" Commerce of the United Stules, ila connexion with agricnlun 
" and maiiiifaclureii, tog<>ther with an account of the pal>llckdeht, 
'■ revonuPB and lonnagr of the United Slalea." Ther« will be 
connected with the wort, " a brief view of the trm)«, agrinl- 
" ture and innnul'nctureB of the Colonies previous to their lute- 
■> pendence." The whole will be Dccompnnied with BinnnM 
lahjcB illuBtnilivi! of genenl princi[)leB nnd ohjecls. The pubOdc 
nre nbout lo be indebled lothe Hon. Tinrolhy Pitkin, a tnrinlKr 
of Ihe HouBe of Representatives of the United StulCB rnnn (lie 
state of Connecticut, for a work «o greatly to he tlerirnl, and fin- 
bracing so many parliculars «f informnlion, useful aud neceiMrj 
to almost every cIhsb and description oS ciliy^us in tlit> votninD- 
nity. From the characler of Mr. Pitkin, the opporiuttiltta he 
has poBsessed for rolleclii)g the fads and ducumenia, m)uisitF foi 
such a work ; his uncommon induslry, preclaion, pntiente of in- 
vestigation and f.eal iu the undertaking, the publich may antici- 
iwte with confidence, a volume wbicli will do honour doI oDlf lo 
the author, but lo the country. It b some relief to the mlml, 
tired with witnessine tb> temiiorBry etfusions of party heiil, or 
personal teal, lo rest itRye u|ion a production of a ^eiiernl chit- 
racter, which, from the sphere it comprehends, [iromisee Iu br n- 
tensively useful, and from the labour and research hrelowed ufKin 
it, to be lasting. It is unnecessnry lo add a reflection, wMch 
must occur to every one who is appriaed of the iiuhlicutioili tvA 
of the auspices under which it is issued, thai the repulatlou ^tlx 
country will in no small degree be adecle^l tiy Ihe receptiofl H 
shall give lo pro|K>sa]a for the issuing such a work from ibe p» 
An individual, distinguished by his slaliou, and liy Ihe ioltlH 
gence with which hiB exertions on the floor of CongreM W* 
been conducted, offers for the patronage of his fellow citiien 1b» 
result (rf Ihe labijur of many years of pul)lick duly, and genefwl 
AtBervation ; not to serve any local, or temporary, or party pur- 
pose, but to preserve and difliise a knowledge of details, on suh- 
jects of universal concern. It may be reHsonably presumed, tbat 
(he patronage of the pubiick, will be prompt and exteusive. 
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Among the dcw works advertised in Ihe late Englbh newgpa* 
i^pPK, are Ihe following: Biatory of the War in Spaia and Portu* 
gnl, from 1807 to 1814, 1 vot. 8vo. by General Sarrasin. — Tho 
Magick of Wealth, by thp author of the Winler in London. — Hib- 
torical Memoirs o[ my own time from 1772 to 1784, by Sir H. 
W. Wrasall. Bart. 2 vols. 8vo. — An Inquiry into the nature and 
origin or Rent, and the laws by which it ia governed, by the Rev. 
T. R. Maltliua. 

tEUja & LiLLT, Boaton, have lately publiahed, 
rmons by the lale Rev. Joaejjh 6. Buckminater. With a 
loir of his Life and Character. Second edition. Price 
S3, boards. 

Sermons, chiefly on Particular Occasions. By Archibald 
Alison. LL.B. Prebendaty of Sanim, Rector of Rodington, Vicar 
of High Ercal, and senior minisler of Ihe Episcopal Chapel, Cow- 
gate, Edinbui^h. Price Sl,62 1-2, boards. 

Reporle of Ihe Circuit Court of the United States, for tfas 
First Circuit, comprehending the States of New- Hampshire, 
Masaachusetta, and Rhode-Ialaad. Vol. 1. 

Wells & Lillv are preparing for press, 

A Dictionary of the English Language; In which Ihe word* 
are deduced from their origiuala, and illustrated in their difiereot 
flignifications by examples from the best writers. To which ar< 
prelised, a History of the Language, and An English Grannnar. 
By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. In 2 vols. 4to. 

EiTEL T. AaHSTBunG, Boston, has in press, 
r England's Memorial, a new, corrected edition, with 
original notes. 1 vol. Svo. 
nona on some of the First Principles and Doctrines of 
Tne Religion, by Nalhanael Emmona, D. D. 1 vol. Svo. Tbia 
volume completes tbe set of the Rev. Doctor's Sermons. 

The Writings of Miss Fanny Woodbury, an intimate friend 
respondent of Mrs. Harriot Nenell, edited and compiled 
lev. Joseph Emeraon, of Beverly, Iflmo. 
tuEL T. Armstrong proposes to publish, 
"s Family Bitile, 6 vols, royal octavo, with Notea lud 
jtical Observations. 18 dollars in hoards, 
pmaine of Henry Rirke White. 2 vols. 24mo. with plates. 
Ipllyer'a Lectures on Scripture Facta. Second edition. 1 vol. 

L Text Book in Gei^raphy and Chronology, with Historical 
^hei, for the Use of Schools and Academies. By the Rev. 
Ji L. Blake, Member of the American Antiquarian Society, 
EHonorary Member of the New-Tork HiatiHicAl Socie^. 
bid edition, with an Attas. 
rot.i. No. I. IB 
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Lempel Bljike, Bookseller. Boalon, proposes to publish I'j 
■ubicriplion, the Holy Bible : conUining llir Old and Niw Tn- 
tAmenlE, logellier with the Apocrj-plin ; Iramluled fram thr 
Original TougueB, nni) with the ronner Traufllutioiis ilili^ntlv 
compared and revised. With the Margiinal Note» niid Rcfctencei 
oT Mr. John Canne. And ArgumenU, |)rt'6xed to each Booh ; 
and Moral and Theological Observation?, illiistraling and ei- 
plaining each Chapliir, by the Kev. Mr. 0§lervald. To which are 
sddeil, a ChroHological Index ; au Alphabetical Table of all the 
QBtneB or Ihe Old Testament, with their Significations in the Origi- 
nal Lanfruages : Tables of Scripture Weights, Measures, aii) 
Coins; ofTirae; of the Offices and Conditions of Men ; of I" 
dreii and AfEnily ; Passoges in Ihe Old Testament, quoted 
Christ and his Apoctleain the New; Blanii Pages for Far 
Records; and a Cuncordance, by the Rev. John Browa. 

To lie correctly priulett on a superfine jiaper, and on < 
pica type; embellished with twenty elegant Ensravings and 
Maps. To be published in Thirteea Roynl Quarto Numben, 
neatly done up in coloured paper, each niimbei 
about 100 pages, and the Plates and Maps given in 
to which they belong. The price to suhscribers, . 
wmAfr, (layable ou delivery. Aflerthe first number U pal 
ed, auliecribers who do not approve of the esecution of the 1 
nay withdraw llieir names. With Ihe last number a list Vt 
Subscribers' Names will be given. 

Lincoln ta. Edmands, Boston, have published, 

Concise View of the principal Points of Difference beh 
t)ie Baptisis and Pedobaptists. By Caleb Blood, late Paatotl 
the Baptist Church in Portland. 128 pf^es, 12uiu. 

Pleasures of Piety in Youth. 18mo. 

Lincoln & EnuANtia, Boston, have in press, the Calvinislil 
and Bocinian Systems compared, as to their moral tendeH 
In a Beries of Letters. By Andrew Fuller. 

Bradford Si Read, Boston, have iu press, the Fiv« 
lations on Fever, of the lale Doctor George Fonlyce, Fellowfl 
the Koyal College of Physicians, Sic &c, in one vol. oclaa 
on a handsome type and fine wove paper. 

Bbadpord & Read, have just published, CouIinuatioiiJH 
Carly Lessons, con tainiiig Frank, Rosamond, and Barry and Lil^ 
By Mies Edgeworlb, in 2 vols. 18mo. 

Collins & Co, New-York, have in press, a new edition « 
Thomas' Practice ol' Physick, from a lale London copy, improved 
edition. It is printing on a handsome type, of a lai^er siwe, and 
will contain about 100 pages of letter press more than their fcnn- 
er edition. 
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. Etheridge, Jr. Charlestown, has in presB, Gwgory'a Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Seieoces, to he comprised in 3 vol3. or 6 
niim hers, and coatninB upwards of 150 engravings. Price $S 
perliidf volume, {lat number published.) 
^■f orke ot Thom^a Reid, D. D. 4 vola. 8vo. 3 vols, printed, 
^■^11 be out of press in three weeks. Price $8 boards. 
^^fri»T & RicHAKD<<oN, Boston, hftve Just published, The His- 
T^r of England, from the earliest period to the close of Hie year 
IB 12, By J. Bip;land. With an Appembs; being a continuation 
to the Trealy of Pane. By an American gentleman. In 2 vols, 
SVO. 

rKeT& RicHAHosoN, Boston, have in press, The Principles 
fcoral and Political Philosophy. By William Paley, D. D. 
■American edition. 

Hei'Vin Lord, Boslon, proposes to publish, Brooks' General 
petteer, in miniature, with improvements. 

s Si HiLLiAKD, Boston, have lately published, 
Fitzosbome's Letlers «n several subjects. By WilliaiB Mel- 
moth, Esquire, Translatorof the Letters of Cicero. 

The Elements of Greek Grammar, wilb Notes. By R. Valpy. 
The Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 

An Essay concerning the Human Understanding. By Joseph 
Loi-.ke. With a Life of the Author. 

Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste. By Archibald 
Alison, LL. B. F. R. B. 

A Treatise on the Memhranea in ceneral, and on different 
iVIerahranes in particular. By Xav. Bichat, of the socielies of 
Medicine, Medical and Philomatick, of Paris; oTthose of Brussele, 
and Lyons. 

Florula Bostoniensis ; a Collection of Plants of Boston and its 
Environs, with their Generick and S[>ecilick Characters, Syno- 
nyms. Descriptions, Places of Growth, and Time of Flowering, 
hU occasional Remarks, By Jacob Bi^ekm, M. D. 
^^Hie Elements of Experimental Chemistry. By William Hen- 
^Hni. D. F. R. S. Improved and enlarged by B. Siltiman, 
^^^esBOr of Chemistry in Tale Colleere. 

Ad Introduction to Ancient and Modern Geography, with an 
Atlas af eisht mmtem and/ow ancient Mbijs; and with rules for 
projectini! Maps. By J. A. Cummings, Third edition. 
_T'he New-Testament, with an Introduclion, Eiving an account 
nBtiie Jewish and other sects, with Notes an<l Maps, aud the 
)er Names correctly pronounced, for the use of scboola, acad- 
M, and private families. By J. A. Cununings. 
h'he Bylphs of the Beaeons, with otbei Poeme. By W. 
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A SfHopsiB or the G«nera of Americna PIftnIs, acconlina; 
the latest Imjirovementa ou the Linnaean System. By Uhsi' 
Rich. 

A Cour§e of Lectures on the several Brauches of Divio i 
with an accoun^ both of (he (irinriiial Authors, and of the Pifr- 
gresswtiich has be«n mnile at (liferent periods in Theol^;ical 
Learnins- By Herbert Marsh, D. D. P.R.S. Margaret ProfesMt 
orilivinitv. 

N. B. The third No. of this work will be published ii 
days. 

CciMM[iVGs & Kii.biARDhave in the press, Hubbard's 
of New-England. 

A Series of Questions on Latin, Greek, ami English G 
by the auUioroflhe Latin Tutor. 

A Pamphlet, entitled. The Friend of Peace ; by the Bntttor. 
" A Solemn Review of the Custom of War," 

T. B. Wait & Sons have jusl published. Slate Papen 
Pnblick Documents of the United States, from the aeceaaio 
Thomas JeSereon to the Presidency ; exhibilin? a complete vl 
of our fopeijn relations since that time, (1801 — 15.) 5 vola. W 

T. B. Wait & Sonb [iropoae publlshinfr, 
Sinle Pauprs of Washiligton and Adams' Admimatntll 
(178B— 18oi,) 3 vols. Bvo. 

Works of M.T. Cicero, in Enelish, 16 vols. 8yo. To be 
ranged and superintended by the Rev, Joseph M'Kean, I^efeai 
of Rhetorick and Oratory in Harvanl University. 

Hbtoryof Rreece. By William Mitford. Esq. " Tmcinjf 
Grecian History through all revolutions, till both the conntrj i 
people became moulded into the Roman Empire." 8 voli. 8i 
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OBITUARY. 

DBATHS OF REMARKABLE PBRBONS AT HOIHB. 

In Vermonl. General Jacob Bailej. a revolutionary officer, a^ 
General Joha NUoii, a^d 90. He rommanded the tirst brigade oft 
Massachusetts liite, in Uie war of independence, and wiu wounded 
Uiebatlleof Buaker Hill. 

In PftK-Hampphire. Hon. Simeon Olcatt, aged TO, formerly 
Senator of the United Slates. 

In Matsachruetts. In Sostb-Readio!;, Dr. John Hay, aged 77, a 
speclable physician and citizen. In Dorchester. Stephen Rail, 1 
In Nantucket, Mr. Peter Russey. At Plymouth, a young woma 
love with a soldier, and l>eing prohibited seeing liim by her pare 
threw herself from some rocks iato the lea, and was dronned. 
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■mtm necessary to eonfine her lover to prevent hi'H foDowiin hpr exnm- 
pie. At Sorith-Berwick, Hon. John Lord, sged 50, wlio had filled wilh 
repntfttloD raanj rivil eraplovmniils. 

In Btvjton, John Warren, M. D, a^ed 63. Dr. Warren wan a TOiin^e* 
brother of Oeneral Joseph Warren, who fell at the hallle of Bunker 
Hill ; he fi^lt like him the same generous ardonr to espouse the cause 
of hi! country, when that rause was atlended with danger, not with 
profit. He retained thn>ng;h the war a principal appointment in the 
Hospital department. He was in the year 1789 elerted the first pro- 
fessor of anatomj and sur^ry on the Heney fonndaliou, in Harvard 
Uairersiij ; and first orEau'iied a medical school, which has been con- 
fltsntlj- incrcasin* in iiseriiinesa and extent. He possessed great Ekill 
in surgical operations, jreat deciNJon and rapidity. Perhaps no physi- 
cian was ever more indefatigable, or re^rdless of his own repose and 
coDv«n'eDee. TboiiEh he seldom raeddled with politicks, he coma 
forward on some particular occasions, when the soundness and integrity 
of his character always had its influence on pubtirt sentiment- Ha 
was a citizen pure and incorruptible. His funeral was attended by tha 
whole body of the IJn'vprsitj, and a most respectable eonronrse of hii 
fellow-citiiens. A euloi^ was delivered in the Stone Chapel by Dr. 
James Jackson, and an appropriate sermon preached the followii^ 
Sunday by Professor Mc'Kean, both of which are printed. 

/n Cmtitecl'eul. A female supposed dead, was nearly buried alive. 
An'itiAtion fortunately returned before the coffin was closed. Such 
eases seldom happen, hut I he liorroiir they excite, leadv every one to 
wish, that such severe regulations for the examination of corpses Bhoold 
be established, that it could never liappen. 

/n JVem-Yark. Robert Fulton, Esq. aged 48. Mr. Fulton was born 
in PennHylvania, and in the commencempnt of his life iiiteodtHi to pur- 
tue the profession of painting, which he studied under Mr. West : but 
not possessing the kind of talent suited to attain distinction in this 
pursuit, he wisely renotinced it ; and devoted himself to the science of 
eiril enE^ioeering. This he pursued with great ardour, and under great 
advant^es for many years, in France and England. In the Utter 
Gouotry he published a very elcj^nt work on a new mode of navigating 
canals with smalt boats, and doing withoni locks, by having the boats 
taken from one level to another, by means of incl'ned planes. Thit 
system never met with much encouragement, and General Andreossi, 
in hie history of the canal of Languedoc, considers it as a retrograde 
omvemeot to the infancy of the art- He introduced into Paris, in the 
year 1800, panoramas, for which he obtained a patent of importation, 
which wax a larrative enterprise, nndertakcn in coojunctlDn with the 
late Mr. Barlow. It was curious, that though this admirable mode of 
representing extensive subjects had been Ibr so many years known in 
England, and even in this country, it was not only unknown in France, 
but the atlists and philosophers were perfectly incredulous about the 
eS^t i tbongh when they saw it, they were extrem<'ly delighted, and 
these fepveeenlations have since become very mimerons. In France 
he first took up his scheme of submarine navigation, for the purpose of 
destroying ships of war. He pursned tbis idea pertinaciously Ibr many 
fCars, and the only result was the production of a very curious, but 
neorif uselesa machine. The French government refused to purchase 
it; the English government, however, entered into the scheme. A 
vessel was blown up in the DownK, in presence of Mr. Pitt, Sir Sidney 
SioUh and othere ; the expense of these eiperioients was considerable. 
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and they gave Mr. Fulton, besides a pension, 800 pounds sterling, for 
whicti bis name was in the red book ; thoii^ti it was said, that he eom- 
muteil this pension, for the sum of 10,U(X) pounds. It was partlj 
through the friendship of IjOhI Stanhope, during the ministry of Lord 
Sidmouth, that these transactions occurred. After this be came back 
to his own country, convinced of the importance of this Nautilus, Cat^ 
mar an or Torpedo invention ; it bore these names, in the order tbej 
stand, in France, Kngland and the United States. He did not meet 
with much success in this plan here. He was engaged in what nuj 
be considered a branch of it at the time of his death, which was owing 
in part to the great exertions he made in getting the steam frigate ii 
rcabdincss. The eventual success of this vessel may be doubtral, but 
there are many experienced men who are sanguine in the belief that 
it will produce a most im|)ortant epoch in the system of defmce Ibr 
bays and harbours, and in some degree prevent an anchoring blockade. 
Certainly, a ball proof battery, firing red hot 32 pound balls, with the 
power of advancing or receding at pleasure, independent of wind or 
tide, at the rate of six or seven miles an hour, is a formidable engine, 
and differing in many respects from any at present known. Bat Mr. 
Fulton*s greatest service to his country and the world, is the imfMnov^ 
ment, which, when we consider its effects, we may style magnificent* 
of navigating rivers and lakes by the power of steam. In this eoontrr, 
where rivers and inland waters are of such immense extent, the i^ 
vantages can be hardly realized in calculation. Many of the western 
rivers were before only of use for descent, they were never remooDtcd. 
Now they are navigated against the current to their source. He 
JacUis descensits was given by nature ; the revocare gradum is owing to 
Mr. Fulton. He received a very large income from these boats, but 
all his receipts were devoted to carry his plans more widely into 
effect. There perhaps never existed a man with more enthusiastick 
ardour or more extensive views for the internal improvement of hii 
country. The death of such a character in the midst of his career, is 
a severe national loss. 

Jn Penmiflvanm, W. Preston, Esq. aged 78, an act've officer in the 
war of the revolution. General John Rhea of Trenton. Frederick 
Smith, Esq. aged 83, formerly Chief Justice of New Jersey. Colonel 
Francis Johnston, aged 06, an officer of the revolutionary war. Richird 
Soderstrom, Esq. at the age of 72, Consul General of Sweden. He 
had resided in the {"""nited States .32 years. 

In Virginia. Hon. David Bard, a member of Congress firom Peon* 
sylvania. 

In Carolina. General Arnoldas Vanderhorst. 

At New Orleans. General Byrd Smith. 



DEATHS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS ABROAD. 

In Bvssna. At Zarko Zelo, the celebrated Count Armfeldt. Nett 
Moscow, Mr. Baleschoft', aged 113. At St. Petersburg, the Princess of 
Tarent, eminent for her vTtucs and devoted loyalty to the Bourbons. 

In Germany. The Landgrave of Hesse, at the age of 38. At Ge- 
neva, the Maiquis of Bute. At Vienna, Baron Scull, minister of the 
King of Wirtemburg, suicide. The Prince de Ligne, field marshal of 
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e Austrian empire, at the a^ of RO. The Prince de Ligne traa re- 
. markahle tor tbe gaiety and 9prl|;h1Iin<'SS of his character in vcr; aid 
age. Me was knowji to all tbe inhabitants of Vienna, bv whom he was 
Btach admired and betored. His general character ma; be gathered 
from two volumes, extracted from the voluininoas collection of htE 
irorks. and published four or five vearx since, one of them by Madame 
de Slae). He had been for a long period one of the most brilliant wita 
and courtiers in Europe ; tbe companion of Joseph 2d, of Catharine 
of Russia, and Maria Jntoinette. Ho was a striking exampie of the 
virtues and vices of a courtier of the old school. The style of his wit, 
both in writing and coDfersation, was a close imitation of the Chevalier 
de BoulBers. His principality was in the Low Countries, aud he suOer- 
ed much by the troiiiiles in Flanders that preceded the French revo- 
lutloa ; since wbicli period he had principally resided at Vienna. At 
Berlin. General de Leslocq, who was very distinguished in the last 
campaigns of the late war. 

In Prante. M. Couchery, director of the newspapers, and oueofthe 
persons formerly banished lo Cayenne. The Princess de Leon ; while 
wailing for her carriage to go to a party, her dress caught fire, and she 
was burnt to death. GoneralCount^egrand; oueofthe most distinguish- 
ed officers of Napaleou. M. Boichal, an eniinent sculptor, and member 
of tbe class of Fine Arts of tbe Institute. At Calais, Lady Hamilton, 
famotis for her beauty, her accomplishments and frailty. She was 
originally taken from very humble life by the late Hon. Charles Gren- 
ville, and after some vears he sent her to Naples Willi an introduction 
to his relative Sir William Hamilton, for a long time the British 
minister at that court. He married her ; she then became intimate 
with the Queen of Naples, meddled with the political events that 
followed the irrnption of the French. She seconded the venEeance of 
the Queen against the unfortunate Pignalelli and the other Neapoli- 
tan patriots, and by her influence overXord Nelson induced him to de- 
liver them over to excentinn, in violation of a solemn capitulation : an 
act that must tor ever statu the character of that great commander. 
He was so completely fascinated by her, that his reputation hu been 
most seriously Iniured, and in this connexion tbe least blame was on 
iier side. The advantage derived from the last glorious action whicli 
terminated his life, tlic English nation in some degree owe to her. It was 
her persuasion and iufluence that induced him to go to the Admiralty, 
when Ih^ offered him the command of the fleet that gained the vic- 
tory of Trafalgar. Her most nopardonable action in relation to his 
character, was the publication of the silly and contemptible letters, 
that were given to the pnblick last year. She pretended that it was 
done against her will, but there can be little doubt but she was impel- 
led by sordid motives to this disgraceful publication. In Paris, Mad- 
amoiselle Kaucour, a celebrated actress of the Theatre Francais, and 
a H Oman of respectable character, died In January, at Paris, at the age 
of 60. When the corpse was taken to the Churcii of St. Roc|ue, to 
have the last ceremonies performed, they found the doors locked, and 
all entrance was refused. The old customs of the Catholick Church 
were revived, that refused christian burial to actors and actresses ! 
Tbe agitation became extreme, more t ban 20,000 people assembled ; 
"" "Mssage was sent to the Tuilleries to the King; he returned an an- 

■tliat he could Dot interfere with the regulations of the spiritual 
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MitlMritiei. The tnmalt increaKPil ; a sepond dADUlatiOD was sent 6 
IlJE fnajeitj, aod at the same time a unuiimous occlaration of ill Q^ 
perforraert on the theatres of Parit, thai if the eeremonieg were - 

Crtormed, thejr nouM all of them renouore tbeir ratigUm and t 
ilherans. Thii brougbt from the King an order to the priesth 
to perform tlie funeral rites over the body of MadunolBelle Ri& 
cour. The populace cn«d out vhe U Roi—i bai its Caiatu»—i 
bei lei Ctttofiiu — mi duiblt la Coiolmi ! A large number of troopi 
were broiight forward to quell the tumult, fortuuBtcly im livei wen 
lost. One of the luosl barbaroue, and absurd piecea of ancient tvpw 
■titJon wa« here attempted to be rerired ; the af ttatioD of the people 
extorted from the gorerament an tnjuDi^lioD to the priests, to prartisc 
the usual funeral rites, which however were at last imperfectlji ytr- 
fimned. 

/n Engknd. Vice Admiral Str Henry Stanhope. Jamet Kenne- 
dy, by trade a tailor, at the age of 106. He could recollect the time 
when he hod made a 8uit of clothes for me ikUUng. Joanna Soutbcolt, 
a distempered fnnatick, who in this enlightened age, and in that ■• " ' 
ing" country, found more than lOO.IHK) Ibllovrcra; among wbcHi 
twme cleiprmen, and several people of wealth and consideration. 
was bom in Devonshire, and her character in early life was not 
less. 8he changed bcr residence to different parts of the co 
where the bla.<:phemo<is extravagance and incoherent absnrdity of 
writings and predictions, were received with the utmost devotion 
respect by her numerous votaries. Tbe newspaperir, and indeed nuny 
of the rational part of the publick, were ureent for the interfereoce of 
both tbe eclesiastical and civil power ; and despicable as tbe impostiUf 
was, it bad nearly caused very serious embarrassment. Fortmtataty 
those in power acted with good sense and discretion, and tlmngfa tbn 
watched, did not interfere, hut left tbe deception to perish i^ itseft 
with the miserable creature who had raised it. Tbe extent of tliii dels- 
lion, in a cniintry like England, forms the most wonderful example 
of tbe credulity and infatuation of mankind, that has happened in 
IDodern times. Henry Thornton, E^q. iM. P. a man distinguiehed 6* 
his virtues and philanthropy. 

fa frfland. by a fall from his horse, the Duke of Dorset, at llie age 
of 21 ; a young nobleman of most excellent character. Tbe Rev.Clui- 
dius Buchanan ; he is well known for his eiertioFis to diffiise chri*- 
tianity in India, and bis knowledge of the oriental languages. At the 
time of his death he was engaged in su peri n tend. ng an edition of Ilie 
scriptures in tbe Syriack language.' At Cork, the Right Heverend Dr< 
Moylan, Catholick Bishop <7 Cork, at the advanced age of 80. Vt. 
Moylao enjoyed tbe friend.<ihip of the late Duke of Portland. Mr. Pi« 
and Mr. Burke, and de^^ended to the grave, venerated by all partiw 
and persuasions. 

In Tunis. Tbe Bey of Tunis died suddenly while holding a council 

In Canstantinopli. Solomon Lipman Dezcmber. a Jew, one of lb'' 
BiMt wealthy of his countrymen. He once supported in a time ol 
•care itj 8,000 Jews. His immense wealth, supposed to amou ' ' 
many millions of dollars, bad been seized by tbe Turkish goremi 
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"jRle ^ew lAfe of Virginea : declaring the former svccesse^ 
and present estate of that plantation, being the seconds part 
of JVova Britannia* Pmlished by the authoritie of his 
jUldiesties Counsell of Virginea. London^ imprinted by 
Felix Kyngston for William fVelby, dwelling at the signe 
of the Swan in Pauls Churchyard, 1612. 

This little woik to encourage tlie publick and private adven- 
turers in the plans for colonizing Virginia, was written about 
the time of Captain Argoll's voyage. It is dedicated to the 
Treasurer of the Company, who had the principal management 
of the undertaking at first, but who afterwards caused them so 
much trouble ; and whose conduct about his accounts, threw 
doubts at least, on his integrity. An extract from the dedica- 
tion will give a good idea of the design and style of the book. 

* To the right worshipfvl and worthie knight Sir Thomas 

* Smith of London, Gouernour of the Moscouia and East Indie 

* Companies, one of his Maiesties Counsell for Virginea, and 
• * Treasurer for the Colony : Peace and health in Christ. 

' It is come to passe (right Worshipfull) with the busi- 

* nesse and plantation of Virginea, as it is commonly seen© 
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the attempt and progresse of all other most excellent things, 
(which is) to be accompanied with manifold difficulties, 
crosses and disasters being such as are appomted by the 
highest prouidence, as an exercise of patience and other ver- 
tues, and to make more wise thereby the managers thereof: 
by which occasion not only the ignorant and simple minded 
are much discouraged, but the malitious and looser sort (being 
accompanied with the licentious vaine of stage Poets) haue 
wet their tongues with scornful taunts against the acticm it 
selfe, in so much as diere is no common speech nor pubKke 
name of any thing this day, (except it be the name of God) 
which is more vildly depraued, traduced, and derided by such 
unhallowed lips, then the name of Virginea. For which cause 
(right noble Knight) J haue set my self to publish this briefe 
apollogie to the signt and view of all men, not to answer any 
such in their particular folly, but to free the name it selfe from 
the injurious scoffer, and this commendable enterprise from 
the scome and derision of any such, as by ignorance or malice 
haue sought the way to wrong it. Which albeit J am well 
well assured will no way auaile toadmonish or amend the in- 
corrigible looseness of such vntamed tongues, yet shall I bold 
inine endeauours well acquited, if J may but free your selfe, 
and so many right noble, and well affected gendemen (touch- 
ing the former ill successe) from wrongfuU imputation, as also 
satisfie the despairing thoughts, and quicken the zeale of such 
friends and louers to this businesse, as in their remote and 
forraine residence, by the spreading of rumours and false re- 
ports, doe rest vnsatisfied. Wherein (as J hope) not to 
exceed the bounds of modestie and truth, so for order's sake 
J have set it downe in a briefe method of three parts. The 
first is nothing else but a briefe relating of things alreadie done 
and past : The second, of the present estate of the businesse : 
And the third doth tend as a premonition to the planters and 
aduenturers for the time to come.' 
It is a sufficient proof of bad management, that with such a 

soil and climate as Virginia possesses, the early settlers were 

for so many years exposed to famine. 

^ And for the last and maine obiection of food, it cannot be 

' denied by any one of reason, but with their now diligent 

* planting and sowing of come (whereof they haue two haruests 
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a somnier) tbe pleniifiill fishing there, the store of fowles 
■Md fruits of the earth, tlieir present prouision sent from hence 
at euery shipping, togetlier with the speedy increase of those 
sundrie sorts of tame Pouhry, Conies, Goats, Sivine and Kinc 
landed there aboue a yere agoe with Sir Thomas Dale, ami 
since againe by Sir Thomas Gates, that this objection too. 
this maine obiection of wanting food is vtterly remooiied : so 
that I cannot see, nor any man else can iuJge in truth, but 
that III and odious wound of Virgbea, which settled so deepe 
a scarre in the mindes of many, is so sufficiently recouered, 
as it may now encourage not such alone (as heretofore) which 
cannot line at home, nor lay ibcir hones to labour, but those 
of honest miuds and belter sort, which get iheir bread but 
meanly heere, may seek to mend it there. Captain Samuel 
Argoil, a Gentleman of good seroice, is readie with two 

The religious prejudices of tbe writer constantly appear, and 
igotry, either for or against popery, was one of the most uni- 
versal motives to all undertakings. One or two extracts are 
subjoined. 

' Your first conflict is from your sauage enemies the natiues 

3 Counirie, who as you know arc; neither strong nor many ; 

strongest forces are sleights and treclierie more to bee 

warily preuentetl then much to be feared. But as for those 

* your other friends, which challenge it all as theirs by deed of 
' gift, not from Alexander the Great King of Macedonia, but 
' from .Alexander of Rome, Viceroy of tliat great Prince, which 
' offered at once tbe whole world to haue himselfe adored, 
' which (as is said) doe brute it out in all mens eares to pull 
' you out of possession ; you know they are hut men, and such 

* as your seines can well remember, that in all attempts against 
' our late Soueraigne, God defeated their purposes, and brought 
' them to nothing. But howsoeuer it lared then, (God in 
' mercy shielding that gralious Qiieene, that no attempt could 

* Utucli her little finger, nor worke her least dishonour) yet I 
' am Qo Prophet to wari'ant now, but God (for causes knowne 
' to him) may giue you as a prey into the bands of the weak- 
' eat, yet herein rest assureil, and it cannot possibUe bee otlier- 
' wise, but that the zeale of this action hadi discouered such 
' and so many worlhie spirits of all degrees in England to be 
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' vpliolders of it, as for their credits sake and reputiition, will 

* neuer leaue you without conucnient meanes to make defence, 
' nor your least indi^itie by snuage foes or ciuill friends wilT 

* suffer vnrequited. There is laid vpoii you in tliis worke a 

* threefold labour to be done vpon your selues, vpon your Eng- 
^ lish, and vpon the poore Indians. And first vpon your selues ; 
' for all noens eares and eyes are so fixed vpon Kings and Ru- 

* lers, that they keepe a register in minde of what euer they 
^ doe or speake, the better sort of loue to imitate their goodnes, 

* and the looser sort of flatterie to applaud their wickedness 

* and soothe them in their vices : when your wholesom lawes 
^ shal haue no execution, when you shall publish and pretend 
^ for the honour of God, and good of the pubHke weaJe, and 
' yet shall care for neither of both, but be loose in your own 
^ course of life, giuing way to ambition, idlenesse. and all vn- 
^ bridled appetite, to your tongues in swearing, to your bodies 

* in unchastity, making your owne C6urts and houses cages of 

* proud, vncleane and all disordered persons, enforcing the 
^ good to pine away with grief, and aduaneing men oT bad 
^ deserts, accounting It happie to doe what you list, when no 
^ man dares reproue you ; miserie and confusion will be the 
^ end of this, and you shal leaue for your monuments sfaaaae 

* and dishonour behinde you to all posterities 

' The next is dutie towards your Colonic (the common sort 

* of English) and that in few words, let them live as free Eng- 
^ lish men, vnder the gouemment of iust apd equall lawes, and 

* not as slaues after the will and lust of any superiour : discour- 

* age them not m erowing religious, nor in gathering riches, two 
' especial! bonds {whether seured or conioyned) to keep them 

* in obedience, the one for conscience sake, the other for feare 

* of losing what they haue gotten : without the first they are 
^ prophane, without the second desperate, and apt for euery 
^ factious plot to bee instruments of mischiefe. Such haue 
^ alwaies bin the beggarly, ignorant and superstitious sort of 
^ Irish, and no better were we our English (and Scottish nation 

* too) euer vnquiet, neuer constant, readie for insurrections and 
^ murther, to depose their Kings, and maintaine rebellion, 
' before the daies of that renowned Deborah our late Soue- 
' raigne, that shining starre, the splendour of whose bright- 
' nesse, darkned the glorie of all other Princes in her time (as 

* euen popish historians of sundrie forraine Nations tearme her) 
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' wlio brought vs to that light, whereby wee liue as meu of 
' knowledge in due aubieciion, enioying honour, peace and 
■' wealth, the handmaids of religion.' 

'And if any man asbe, what benefit can this plantation be 
' to them that be no Aduenlurers therein, but only in the Lot- 
' tery ? First, we say, (setting aside their possibilitie of prize) 

* wliat man so simple ihat dotli not see the necessitie of em- 
' ployment for our multitude of people ? which though they be 
' our florishing fruits of peace and health, yel be ihey no longer 

* good and holesonie in ihemselues, then either our doniesiicke 
' or forraine actions can make Uiem profitable, or not burtfull 
' 10 the Commonwealth. 

' And as it is vnpossible without this course of sending out 
' the ofspring of our families, in so great a bodie of many mil- 
' lions, which jeerely doe increase amongst vs, to preuent dieir 
' manifold diseases of pouertie, corrupiion of minde, and pes- 
' lilent infection, so the burthen thereof in some proportion is 
' fell by euery man in his priuate calling, either in tlie laxe of 
■ their niainlenance and daily reliefe, or in the taint of their 
' vices and bodily plagues. And by this meanes only it may 
' soone be eased, to die sensible good of euery man, as in the 
' greater safetie and freedom from infection, so in the price and 
' plenlie of all outward and necessarie things. 

'And besides the example of our neighbour countries, 

* (that hauing laid their armes aside, and dwelling now in 
' peace, to shunne liie harmes of idlenesse at home, doe send 
'out fleetes and hosts oi' nien to seeke abroad) experience 
' teachelh vs what need we baue lo seek some world of 
' new employment, for so great a part of our strength, which 
' not otiierwise knowing how to liue, doe daily runne out to 
' robberies ai home, and piracies abroad, arming and seruing 
' with Turkes and Infidels against Christians, to the generall 
' damage and spoiie of IVlerchants, the scaodall of our na- 
' tion, and reproach of Christian name. As also for the 
' wits of England, whereof so many of vuscttled bairnes be- 
' lake theniselues to plots and stratagems at home, or else 
' to wander from coast to coast, from England to Spaine, to 
' Jtaly, to Rome, and to wheresoeuer they may learne and 
' practise any thbg else but goodnesse, pulling a world of 
' temptations vpon their had dispositions, sorting so farre 

^^wilh ibat inchanling sorts of serpents, and yeelding to their 

t : 
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they become desperate and despiteful fugitiues abr oorad, 
else returaing neutrak io religion, are neuer good for Church 
nor Commonwealth. 

' Let the words of that learned Master Ascham witnesse in 
this case, who aboue twentie yeeres agone, hauing farre lesse 
cause of complaint than wee haue now, did publish his cen- 
sure of those English Italionate traueUers in these words : For 
religion^ they get Papistries or worse : for learning leste 
commonly then they carried out : for polide, a factious heart j 
a discoursing head^ a minde to meddle in all mens vuLtten: 
for eocperience^ plenty of new mischiefs^ neuer knawne in 
England hefore: for manners, varietie of vanities, asd 
chaise of filthy living. These be the inchantments of Circes, 
brought out o/* Italic, to marre English mens wiannerSi miuck 
by example of ill life^ but more by precepts of fond bookes of 
late translated out of Italian into Engluh^ sold in every shop 
in IdOndon, commended by honest titles, the sooner to corrupt 
honest manners, dedicated ouer boldly to vertuous and hotuh 
rable personages, the easier to beguile simple and innocent 
wits. Tenne Sermons at Pauls Crosse doe not so msuk 
good for mouing men to true doctrine, as one of those bookes 
doe harme with inticing men to ill lining : yea, IsayJiarAer, 
those bookes tend not so much to corrupt honest lining, as 
they do to subvert true religion ; more Papistes are made by 
the merrie bookes of Italic, than by the earnest bookes of 
Louaine.' 



A Trve Declaration of the estate of the Colonic in Virgima, 
with a confutation of such scandalous reports as haue tended 
to the disgrace of so worthy an enterprise. Published by 
aduise and direction of the CounceU of Virginia. London, 
printed for William Barret, and are to be sold at the bladce 
Beare in Pauls Church-yard. 1610. 

*Tuis work is a very earnest defence of the design of colo- 
nizing Virginia. It was composed at a time when many urged 
its abandonment. Some accidents, particularly the shipwreck 
of Sir Thomas Gatesj and Sir Geoi^e Somers on the Island of 
Bermuda had produced a discouraging effect. The immoral 
and shiftless character of those who were first sent out as set- 
tlers, their idleness and want of foresight, which reduced 
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them to great misery ; joined to the disappointed avarice ofthose 
who had expected an immediate return of riches from the first 
adventure, had raised a great prejudice against ihe undertaldng, 
and it was owing to the tirmness and constancy of a few indi- 
viduals that it was not at once abandoned. 

The author shews llie misrepresentations, and ignorance, 
thai had caused the most absurd impulalions cm the countr}' ; 
and with much zeal and persuasion urges the publick to per- 
severe in the enterprise. The following extract will give an 
idea of his manner. 

' When ilierefore this noble enterprise, by die rules of Re- 
' ligion is expressly iustified ; when the passages by Sea are 
* all open and discouered ; when the climate is so fruitfully 
' tempered ; when IJie natural! riches of the soile are so pow- 
' erfally confirmed : will any man so much betray his owne 
' iocoDsiderate ignorance, and betray Ms rashnesse ; thai when 
' the same Sunne shineib, he should not haue Ihe same eies to 
' beholde it ; when the same hope remaines, he should not 
' haue the same heart to apprehend it ? At the voyage of Sir 
' Thomas Gates, what swarmes of people desired to be trans- 
' polled ? what alacrity and cheerfulnesse in the Aduenturers 
' by free wil offerings, lo build vp this new Tabernacle f Shall 
' we now be delected ? Shall we cast down our heads like 
' Bull rushes ? because one storme at sea halh deferred our 
' ioyes and comforts ! We are too effeminate in our longings, 
' and loo impatient of delaies. Gods at-disjwsing prouidence, 
' is not compellable by man's violence: Let any wisedome 
' giue a solide reason, why bis purpose should be changed, 
' when those grounds which gaue life to his first purpose, are 
' not changed. It is but a golden slumber, that dreametii of 
' any humane felicity, which is not sauced with some eoniin- 
' gent miserie. Dolor &/■ voluptas, inuicem cedunt, Griefe aiid 
' pleasure are the crosse sailes of tlie worlds euer^tuming- 
' windmill. Let no man therefore be ouer wise, to cast be- 
' yond the moone and to muhiply needlesse doubts and ques- 
' tioDS. Hannibal hy too much wisdome lost opportunity to 
' haue sacked Rome, Charles tlie eiligth of Fraunce, by teropo- 
' rising, lost the Kiiigdome of Naples, and tlie gouernement of 
' Florence : Henry the seuenlh by too much ouer-warines, 
' lost the riches of the golden Indies. Occasion is pretious, 
but when it is occasion. Some of our neighbours would ioine 
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in the action, if they might be ioynt inheritors in the Planta- 
tion ; which is an euident proofe, that Virginia shall no sooner 
be quitted by vs, then it will be reinhabited by them. A dis- 
honour of that nature, that will etemalty blemish our Nation; 
as though we were 'like the furious r^rrhui^ or impetuous 
Swissers, who in a brunt can conquer any thing, but with 
wisdome can maintaine nothing. It is time to wipe away such 
an imputation of Barbarisme, especially since the consequence 
is so pregnant, that without this or the like, the state cannot 
subsist without some dangerous and imminent mutation. He 
is ouer blinde that doth not see, what an inundation of peo* 
pie doth ouerflow this little Hand : Shall we vent this deluge, 
by indirect and vnchristian policies .'^ shall we imitate the 
bloody and heathenish counsell of the Romanes, to leaue a 
Carthage standing, that may exhaust our people by forraine 
warre f or shall we nourish domesticaU faction, that as in the 
dayes of Vitellius and Vespasian^ the sonne may imbrew his 
hands in the blood of the father i Or shall we follow the 
barbarous foot steps of the state of China, to imprison our 
people in a little circle of the earth, and consume them by 
pestilence ? Or shall we, like the beast of Babylon, denie to 
any sort the honourable estate of marriage, and allow abhom- 
inable stewes, that our people may not ouer increase in mul- 
titude f Or shaU we take an iuhumane example from the 
Muscouite, in a time of famine to put tenne thousand of the 
poore under the yce, as the Mice and Rats of a state politique ? 
If all these be diabolicall and hellish proiects, what other 
means remaines to vs, but by settling so excellent a Planta- 
tion, to disimbarke soiue millions of people vpon a land that 
floweth with all manner of plenty ? 

' To wade a little further, who euer saluted the monu- 
ments of antiquity, and doth not finde, that Carthage aspired 
to be Empresse of the world, by her opportunity of hauens 
and multitude of shipping? What hindereth the great Mahu- 
metane Prince, from seizing vpon altlie territories of Europe, 
butonely the want of skilful! mariners? What created the rich 
and free states of Holland, but their winged Nauy ? It was a 
fit embleme that painted death standing vpon the shoares of 
FrauncO; Germany and Spaine, and looking ouer into Eng- 
land : intymating vnto vs, that so long as we are Lords of 
the narrow seas, death stands on the other shoares, and 
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' onely can looke upon vs : but if our wooden wals were ruina- 
' ted, death would soone make a bridge lo come ouer, and de- 

* uoure our Nation. When therefore our mils of Iron, and es- 
' cesse of building, haue already turned our greatest woods into 
' pasture and champion, within these few years ; neither the scat- 
' lered Forests of England, nor ibe diminished Grones of Ire- 

* land, will supply the defect of our Nauy. When In Virginia 
' there is nothing wanting, hut onely mens labours, to furnish 
' both Prince, State and merchant, without charge or difficulty. 

* Againe, whither shall wee transport our clolh, and how shall 
' we sustaine our Artisans? Shall we send it into Turkey? 

* Some priuaie and deceilfull aiiarice hath discredited our 
'merchandize. Into Spaine.' it aboundedi with sheepe and 
' wooll. Into Poland and Muscouy .'' the daunger doth ouer- 
' b&llance (he gaine in times of contention. Into Fraunce and 
' Germany.'' they are for the most part supplied hy their owoe 
' peace. When if our Colony were peopled in Viipnia, 
' mutabit vellera merces, we shall exchange our store of cloth 
' for other merchandize. Let any man resolue why the Coun- 

* ceil of Vir^nia, doe now most earnestly continue their aduen- 
' tures? why those that were {eye witnesses) of the former 
' supposed miseries, do voluntarily returne with ioy and com- 
' fort ? why those nohle and worthy personages, doe offer to 
' make the action good vpon the hazard of their liues k, Ibtv 
' tunes ? And why Sir Thomas Gates longeth and hasteneth to 
' go ihither again, and the I^ord La-ware desireii so earnestly 
' to stay there ? Are not ail these things as deere to diem as to 
' any other of the adventuj'ei s ? Haue not their hopes the same 
' wings.' their feares ihe same fetters i* their estates the same 
' rockes.' their liues and soules greater gulfes of perill and 
' despair ? And yet neither the emhracements of their wiues, 
' nor indulgence lo their babes, nor the neglect of their domes- 
' licke fortunes, nor banishment from their natiue soile, nor 
' any experimented dangers haue broken ibeir noble resolu- 
' tion.' pp. 59 — 05. 

A horrible event that had occurred was made use of by 
those who wished to injure the Colony, and circulated so 
widely that it has since been considered by many writers as a 
fact. An atrocious wretch murdered his wife, cut her in pieces 
for concealment) and when the deed was discovered, pretended 
that he had committed the act through fear of starving, and 
L Vol. I. No. 2. 20 
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that be had salted ibe flesh in order to eat it. Thia story was 
eagerly propagated to create disgust and horrour in the publick 
mind, against an emigrating to a country, where the terrour of 
famine could lead to tlie perpetration of such crimes. The 
author is indignant at this absurd calumny, and after remark- 
ing upon the contradictory accounts of those who bad publislied 
it, quotes Sir Thomas Gates's relation of the affair, as ao ample 
refutation. It is as follows : 

^ There was one of the companie who mortally baled hb 
' wife, and therefore secretly killed her, then cut ber in pieces 
' and hid her in diuers parts of his house ! when the woman 
' was missing, the man suspected, his house seaicbed, and 
' parts of her mangled body were discouered, to excuse him- 
' selfe be said that his wife died, that bee hid her to satisfie his 
' hunger, and tliat he fed daily vpon ber. Vpon this, his bouse 
' was again searched, where they found a good quantiti? of 
' meale, oatemeale, beanes and pease. Hee thereupoo was 
' araigned, confessed the murder, and was burned ibr hia hor- 
' rible villany.' pp. 38, 39. 



Babylon's Fall in Maryland: A fair Warning to hpird 
BcUtemore. Or^ a Relation of an Assault made by divers 
PapistSj and Popish Officers of the Lord Baltemore^s 
against the Protestants in Maryland; to whom God gave 
a great Victory against a greater force of Souldiers and 
armed Men, who came to destroy them. Pvblished by 
Leonard Strong, Agent for the people of Providence in 
Maryland. Printed for the Author, 1655. 

A just and cleere Refutation of a false and scandalous 
Pamphlet, Entituled, Babylons fidl in Maryland, fyc. and, 
A true Discovery of certaine strange and inhuman pro- 
ceedings of some ungratefull people in Maryland, Uywards 
those who formerly preserved them in time of their greatest 
distresse. To which is added a Law in. Maryland con- 
cerning Religion, and a Declaration concerning the same. 
By John Longford Gentleman, Servant to the Lord BdUe- 
more. Hee that is first in his owne cause seemeth just, but 
his neighbour commeth and searcheth him. Prov. 18. 17. 
Whose hatred is covered by deceit^ his vnekednesse shm be 
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^K The eveiil which gave occasion to these two pdmphleis was 
Hbe of tbe most important in the early history of Maryland. 
"Both parties appear to have been in fault. The dissenters 
who removed Irom the persecution of Sir W. Berkely m Vir- 
giLiia, alter coming under the government of Lord Baltimore, 
took advantage of the unsettled slate of things in England, to 
gel rid of a part of the oath which bound them to acknowl- 
edge Lord Baltimore "absoliile Lord and Proprietary of the 
Province." Captain Slone, who was the Governour appointed 
by Lord B. confiding in his superionr strength, proceeded to 
acts of unjusti6ahle violence, and calculating lo subdue the re- 
fractory by force, would listen [o no proposals. The superiour 
courage and skill of his opponents completely defeated him ; 
and his whole party, wilh the exception of four or five, were 
killed, wounded, or taken. The other parly had only two killed, 
and two more died of their wounds. An extract from the 
beginning of each pamphlet, will shew the state of the question. 
' In the yeer 1649, many, both of tlie congregated Church, 

* and other well-affecied people in Virginia, being debarred 
' from the free exercise of Religion, under the Government of 
' Sir Witfiam Berkely, removed themselves. Families, and 

* Estates into the Province of Maryland, being thereunto invi- 
' ted by CBptain VVilBam Stone, then Governour for Ix)rd Bal- 
' tamore, with promise of Liberty in Religion, and Prti'iledges 
' of Engbsh Subjects. 

' An Oaih to the Loid Baliajwore, was urged upon this peo- 
' pie soon after their coming up, which if they did not take, they 
' iQttit have no Land, nor abiding in the Province. This oath 
' was very scrupulonsly looked upon : firsi, In regard h bindes 
' to acknowledge and be subject to a Royal jin'isdiction and 
' absolute Dominion of the Ixtrd Ballamore, and to defend it 
' ai>d him against all power whatsoever. This was thought far 
' too high for him, being a Sulyect, to exact upon such terms 
' as it was exacted, and too much unsutable to the present lib- 

* exUf which God had given the English Subjects, from Arbi- 
' trary and pcwish Government ; as tlie Lord Baltamore's Gov- 

nent doth plainly appear to he. Secondly, It was exceed- 
Y scrupled on another account, viz. That they must swear 
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t'shewed befire ike whole Congregation^ 
wjjondon, Prinletl for the Aulkor. 1655. 
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' to uphold that Government and those officers wiio are sworn 
' to counienonce and uphold Antichrist, in plain words express- 
* cd in the Officers Uaih, the Roman Caiholick Religion. And 
■ for these people to own such hy an Oaih, whom in their hearts 
' ihey could hy no means close widi ; what could it be accounts 
' ed, hut Collusioq ?' 

' Yet nevertheless tlie people that were then come Dp to 
' Providence, considering Lord Baltamore to be Lord of tbft^ 
' soil, and wilting to acknowledge him, and pay him his dufii 
' Rents and Services ; upon that account look an Oath whicb^ 
' was much qualified and moderated from its former rigour; 
' but this, though it was accepted hy Captain Stone tJie Lordi ' 
' Baltamore's Lieutenant, yet utterly rejected by his Lordship,: 
' who gave order. That the Oath absolutely should be urged;> 
' and gave special instructions and charge to iiis Lieutenant to 
' proclaim, That all that would not take the Oath within duM. 
' Months after publication, and pay Rents, and sue out Patent^, 
' should be expulsed the Province, and die Land seieed to hil] 
' Lordships use ; who required his officers lo see the contecU 
' of the Proclamation executed." pp. 1, 2. 

Thus far Mr. Strong. Mr. Langford's defence of Lord 
Baltimore's party commences as follows : ' 

' Having lately met with a Pamphlet, entiluled, Babykms' 
' Fall in Maryland, £ic, which lays many false and scandabus' 
' aspersions upon tiie Lord Bahemore, his Government, and 
' officers in Maryland, put fortli by one Leonard Strong anf 
' attested hy William Durand, pretending to be Secretary ofj 
' that Province, It was thought fit in regard I have beene a&- 
' quainted with, and imployed by my Lord Baltemore in his . 
' affairs relating to that Province, both heere and there, for' 
' above twenty years last past, That I should publish thia brief 
' Refutation therof, to undeceive such as may he deluded by it. ' 

' Captaine Stone {who is well known to he a zealous and 
' well affected Protestant) heing Govemour of Maryland under 
' the Lord Baltamore, did receive and protect in Maryland 
' those people and their families mentioned hy Mr. Strong' 
' when they were distressed in Virginia, under Sir William' 
' Berkley, among whom it is to be noted that Mr. Richard' 
' Bennet {afterwards Govemour of Virginia) was one and 
' thereupon a Commission was granted hy Charles Stuart 
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' the eldest Son of the late King to Sir William Da venant, con- 

' siituting liim Goveriiour of the said Provintc, alluadging 

■^iberein ihe reasons to be, because the Lord Baliej.-ore ilid 

knsibly adhere to the Rebels in Eiiglaod (as he terms tliem 

K^ that commission) and admitted all kind of Secretaries and 

Kf Schism a lick;:, and ill affected persons into that Plantation. 

' These people sealed themselves at a place by them called 

' Providence, hut by an act of a Geoerall Assembly there called 

' Anne-Arundell in Mariland, and there was nothing promised 

'iy my Lord or Capt. Stone to tliem, but what was perfiirm- 

apd, they were first acquainted by Capt. Stone, before they 

same there, with that Oath of Fidelity which was to be taken 

)y those who would have any Land there from his Lordship, 

md the Oath which was required of them to take before 

hey could have any Patent for Land there, was ratified by 

~^ Act of a Generall Assembly of that Province, wherein 

* those very men had their Burgesses, there being an express 
' Clause in it, Tijat it should not hee understood to infringe or 
' prejudice Liberty of Conscience in point of Religion, as will 
' appear by the Oath itselfe, nor had they any legreit to the 
' Oath till ihey were as much refreshed with their intertala- 

* ment there, as the Snake in the Fable was with the Country- 
' mans breast, for which some of them are equaUy thaiikfull. 

' Bui it is now, it seems, thotight by some of those people 

J* too much below them to take an Oath to the Lord Praprie- 

Ktaiy of that Province, though many Protestants of much bet- 

J* ter quality have taken it, and [which is more tlian can be 

J*toped for from some of these men] kept it.' pp. 3, 4. 

I ■■ There are added to tliis defence several documents, a letter 

Ffiom Mr. Barber to Cromwell, giving an account of the action 

■ between the two parlies, a letter from Governoiir Stone's wife 

^to Lord Baltimore, the form of the oalh to be lukeo to the Lord 

roprietary, an act of the assembly of Maryland concerning 

religion, and a declaration of the Govemour, Council and Bur- 

lessGS, that they enjoyed " all fitting and convenient liberty and 

reedome in the exercise of their religion," daied April 17, 

I 1650, and which is signed by the principal persons on both 

I ndes, who were afterwards engaged in tliis quarrel. 
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The fdlowing extract is the conclusion of Mrs. Stone's let- 
ter to Lord Bakiroore, speaking of the detention of her brother 
and odiers, who had gone to Anne Arundel, she says : — 

* The occasion I concei?e of their detainment mere is, be- 

* cause they should not go home, to informe your Honour of the 
' truth of the businesse before they make their owne tale in 

* Elagland, which let them doe their worst, which I do not 
^ question but you will vindicate my Husbands hoDOur which 

* hath ventured Life and Estate to keep your due heere, which 
^ by force he hath lost. And they give out words, that they 
^ have won the Country by the sword, and by it they will keep 
' the same, let my Lord Protector send in what Writing be 
^ pleaaetb. The Gunners mate of Hemans, since bis coming 
^ down from Anne-Arundell to Patuxent, hath boasted that he 
^ shot the first man that was shot of our Party. All this I 

< write b very true, which I thought good to inibrme yoar Lord- 
^ ship, beeause they wiU not suffer my Husband tor to wi&e 

< himselfe : I hope your Honour will be pleased for to looke 
' upon my Sonne, and for to wish him for to be of good com- 

* fort, and not for to take our afflictions to heart. And nothing 
^ else at present, I rest Your Honours most humble Servant, 

VirKnda Stone.' 

Post-script. , 

* I hope your Honour will favour me so much, that if my 
' Sonne wants twenty or thirty pounds you will let him have it, 

* and it shall be payd your Honour againe.' 

* Hemans the Master of the Golden Lion is a very Knave, 
^ and that will be made plainly for to appear to your Lordship, 

* for he hath abused my Husband most grossly.' ppw 21^ !Z% 

When we find religious feuds so often occurring in the early 
history of our country, how must we admire that wise and be- 
neficent toteration, under which all the bad passions of sects 
are harmless, and however diffeerent their tenets, are all pvo- 
tected by the laws, and can only be distinguished for tbeif 
virtues ! 



The history utmI present state of f^irginia in Jour parts f I. Tk 
History of the first settlement of Virmnia and the govern- 
ment thererof to the present time. 11. The naturtd pro- 
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. dtKtiom and conveTuenees of the country, auited to trade 
t and improvement. III. The native Indians, their religion, 
m iawt and etistotru, in vmr and peace. ly. The preient 
\ttate of the Coatitry, as to the polity of ike government and- 
\the improvement of the land. By u native and Inhabitant 
lio/" the place. London, printed for R. Parker, at the Unv- 
■rt, vnder the piazzas of the Royal Exchange, 1 705, 6vo. 

RThis work brings the hisioty of Virginia down to tlie year 
~^ ; k seems lo be a fair llmugh doE very minute account of 
I IransactioQS to thai period. The auiltor seems to bare 
Dsl adnured tbe administration oT Sir William Berkely, who 
^waa undoubtetUy a warm friend to die cotinUy ; Uioiigit he at- 
tempted tnany tilings that were premature, and established nooe 
of his pro}ects firmly. Manulaciures of silk, flax and hemp, 
were ajnoag the number which originated from the imptiliiick 
exactions of the merchauiaio England, whn sold their own goods 
loo ^h and obtained llw lohaeco of the planlers too low ; or 
ID ottier words, as there was but little coniinerce, there was no 
competition, and these cobnists vainly thought lo fori'ect ihe 
evil by making their own linen and silk. Tlte author, like 
many of bis countrymen, is not partial to the cultivation of to- 
bacco, tJie principal staple at all times, and, in early ones, the 
Quiy product for exportation in tliat province. To counteract 
some opfuressive laws tliat were made in Emgland, a remedy 
was resorted to in l()64 by consent of Vir{;inia and Maryland, 
wliicb was to cease planting tobacco for one year; the agree- 
ment however was not carried into effect, owing to the gover- 
nour of Maryland whose salary would have been atJected by 
it — ' But he took advantage of this nice punctiho, because of 
' ibe bss such a diminution would have been to liis annual in- 
' eome ; and so all people relaxed again into the disease of 
' planting tobacco,' 

He accuses Lord Colepepper, of being actuated by the most 
sordid motives, and ' on his refusing to return t.i tile year 1684, 
' Francis Lord Howard of Effingham was'sent over Govemour. 
' Tbb noble Lord bad as great an affection fm' money as his pre- 
' decessor. and made it his business to equip himself with as mucli 
' of it 3S he could, without respect either to the laws of the 
' pUmaiioa, or the dignity of his office.' He is better satisfied 
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widi Sir Edmond Andros who suc<;eeded, though be com- 
plains of him, that he ^ brought an innovation into their courts, 
* which was a great hardship on the country.' This was his 
making all the statutes of England ^ to be the sole rule of his 
^ judgment.' Sir Edmond was followed by Colonel NichoboD, 
who had been previously govemour of Maryland, and who had 
acquired his science in the art of governing during a long resi- 
dence in Morocco. Something may be allowed for aninaosity 
in a contemporary, but, the following among other anecdotes 
shews what kind of man was entrusted with the powers of go- 
vernment. In answer to Mr. Fowler the King's attcHiiey, who 
objected to one of his orders as being illegal, he, ' in a fiiry 
took him by the coUar, and swore, that he knew of no lam 
they had, and that his commands should be obeyed wiSumi 
hesitation or reserve! ^On other occasions he has been 
heard to reply to those, who objected to him the illegality of 
his proceedings ; ' That they had no right at all to the Uberty 
of English subjects^ and tMtt he toouU hqng up those ujko 
should presume to oppose him, with Magna Charta about 
their ndks.^ In a quarrel with the government of the Col- 
lege, he vouchsafed to tell them, that they were dogSj and 
their wives were bitches : that he knew how to govern the 
Moors, and would beat them into better manners.^ T he author 
accuses him of having told one of the assemblies, * that he 
knew how to govern the country without assemblies, and if 
they should deny him any thing, after he had obtained a 
standing army, he would bring them to reason with halters 
about their necks.' The same notions though in difierect 
language from people in later times, who had never even been 
in Morocco, produced the 4th of July, 1776. 

The first child bom in the Colony, was on the 18th of Aur 
gust, 1587. It was a girl whose father's name was Dart^ 
rather an ominous one, she was christened Virginia after the 
country. 

The author relates the principal facts in the life of the 
celebrated Pocahontas, whose story is the most interesting 
episode in the history of Virginia. Her father, Powhatan, 
and the Sachem who succeeded him, Oppechancano, held 
the same rank in their contests with the Virginians, that the 
famous sachem Philip did with the people of Massachusetts. 
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These three distinguished chiefs appear to have had more pro- 
found views, than any others in North-America ; and to have 
contended with the greatest skill and courage agamst numbers 
and events by which they were confounded, and a destiny, that 
it was probably impossible to have averted. 

In a paragraph in the 2d part, when speaking of ecclesias- 
tical affairs, adfter remarking that the Church of England was 
established by law, he says,-—* They have no more than five 
^ conventicles among them, namely, three small meetings of 
Quakers, and two of Presbyterians. 'Tis observed, that those 
counties where the Presbyterian meetings are, produce very 
mean tobacco ; and for that reason cant get an orthodox minis- 
to stay among them ; but, whenever they could, the people 
went very orderly to church. As for the Quakers, 'tis observ- 
ed that by letting them alone they decrease daily : — The main- 
tenance of a minister was appointed by law to be 1 6000 pounds 
of tobacco annually. The fee for a funeral sermon was 400 
pounds of tobacco ; for a marriage license 200, &c. &c. 

His account of tlie natural productions of the country, does 
not profess to be that of a naturalist, but is however that of an 
accurate observer. He mentions different successful attempts 
at making wine from the natural grapes of the country, which 
were afterwards abandoned. His account of the Indians is 
fair and without exaggeration of their good and bad qualities. 
The volume has 1 4 plates descriptive of the dress and customs 
of the Indians, which are very well executed. 



to the editor. 

Sir, 

Travelling the last autumn m the District of Maine, I was 
one day induced to stop, by seeing a large concourse of people 
very busily engaged in digging, in a barren spot, in the town of 
Dresden. With great difficulty I learnt the object of pursuit. 
One of the party had dreamed three nights successively, that 
gold was concealed at this spot. As a large portion of every 
community have ever believed this kind of evidence indubita- 
ble, there wa»no difficulty experienced in forming a company, 
to search for and share the hidden treasure. They had toiled 
several days to no purpose, when one of the party proposed 

Vol. I. No. 2. 21 
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sending for a philosopher, who lived about fifty miles distant, 
and who possessed a stone, in wliich he could see every thing 
that existed, or was transacted in any part of the world. The 
proposal was acceeded to, and a messenger was despatched to 
the philosopher. Having examined his talisman, he at once 
perceived the treasure, and accurately and minutely described 
the spot where they were digging ; which he declared he had 
never before seen. He was entreated and consented to go, 
and direct their labours in person. His presence gave anima- 
tion and vigour to their exertions. No one doubted, as he 
pronounced, that they were near the object of their pursuit ;— 
but alas ! it constantly eluded their grasp. At length worn 
with fatigue, they were obliged to abandon tlieir golden dreams. 
They kindly charged the devil witli their disappointment, add 
the philosopher returned with the satisfaction of knowmg, that 
the belief of the people in his supernatural powers could not be 
shaken, even by their failure. 

The digging for money is renewed at intervals m every part 
of New-England. The magick hazle wand usually directs 
the exertions of the labourer. The treasure is almost within 
his grasp, when the devil unkindly snatches it from Urn, and 
puts it in some new place of concealment. The philosopher 
with his wonderful stone is an unusual character. There exists 
however a number of them in the country. They are distin- 
guished at their birth by being bom with a veil* over their 
face, and kind nature provides a talismanick stone for every 
chUd thus born. To common eyes these differ not from other 
pebbles, but to the gifted, they discover every thing at the spot 
to which he directs his attention. 

We have boasted in this country of being more enlightened, 
than the nations of the old world ; and of being freed from the 
bondage of superstition, to which they have been subject from 
the remotest periods of antiquity. But laying aside the stories 
of ghosts, which in the country still enchant the trembling au- 
ditors, instances of imposture, though less impudent perhaps 
than in Europe, are sufficiently common to attest the credulity 
of the people. Two or three years since, a man in Vermont 
undertook to cure almost all manner of diseases by prayer to 

* This 18 an accident attending the birth of some children, very familiur 
to surgeons and midwives, and which gives rise to this piece of superstition. 
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heaven. It was only necessary to state the name and disease 
of the sick person in a letter, the prophet prayed and gave an 
immediate answer from heaven. Multitudes flocked to him 
from all the New-England states ; and unopened letters are said 
to have accumulated upon him by bushels, before he could get 
time to read their contents. Many instances of a like kind 
might be mentioned. There are various superstitions respect- 
ing the weather. One man believes the twelve days succeed- 
ing Christmas, to regulate the twelve months in the year ; ano- 
-4her supposes the weather of each month to be governed by 
that of the last Friday of the preceding ; a third judges by the 
moon ; a fourth by the stars. The prognosticks shall all be 
different, but the event will confirm each more strongly in his 
belief. Whether the horns of the moon are up or down, whe- ^ 
ther she is on the wane or increase, in what part of the body 
the almanack places her, are all important particulars to the 
farmer, regulating his sowing, his treatment of his domestick 
animals, and many of his operations in husbandry. Credu- 
lity seems to be a natural principle in the human mind. Rea- 
son was given us to regulate it, but reason can only have its 
full effect in those minds that are accustomed to trace effects 
to their causes, and to perceive that God governs the world by 
second causes operating by immutable laws. G. 



TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, 

A COLLECTION of Theorics, from the most ancient times to 
our own, classed under different heads, would be very amus- 
ing, and perhaps not unprofitable. I have collected a few 
items, and if the plan be agreeable, will furnish you with others 
occasionally ; and if some of your readers would contribute 
toward it, a concise account of any theories they may have 
met with in the course of their reading, that are remarkable for 
wildness and extravagance, it may serve to form an amusing 
if not an instructive series. 

Herodotus accounts for the overflowing of the Nile, and the 
Etesian winds, in the following manner : 

' But as I have mentioned the preceding opinions only to 
' censure and confute them, I may be expected p^erhaps to 
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* give my own sentiments on this subject. It is my opimoa 

* that the Nile overflows in the summer season, because in the 

* unnter the sun driven by storms from his usual course^ as- 

* cends into the higher regions oj the air above Libya. My 

* reason may be explained witliout difficulty ; for it may be 

* easily supposed, that to whatever region this power more 

* nearly approaches, the rivers and streams of that countiy will 

* be proportionably dried up and diminished." 

Beloe*s Her. Euterpe, s. 24. 

The following theory of Sir John Dahymple in his memdrs 
of Great Britain, has lately appeared in the newspapers. It b 
certainly a grand idea to suppose that we shall become a race 
of pirates, because our territory is bounded by the Atlantick 
and Pacifick oceans^ The local position, as well as the gene- 
ral history of the nations to which he alludes, and all the reasons 
he brings forward in support of his reverie, do, it is true all act 
directly against it, but this is not an uncommon case with 
theorists. 

' Stationed thus in the middle, and on the east and on the 
^ west sides of the world, the English Americans will form not 

* only the most pk>tent, but the most singular empire that has ever 
^ existed ; because it will consist, not in the dominion of a part 

* of the land of the globe, but in a dominion of the whole ocean. 

' To all nations their empire will be dreadful ; — because their 

* ships will sail wherever billows roll or winds can wait them ; 

* and because tlieir people, capable of subsisting either almost 

* wholly on the produce of the waters by means of tlieir fishe- 

* ries, or on 'the plunder and contributions of mankind, if they 

* choose to do so, will require few of their numbers to be em- 
^ ployed in manufactures or husbandry at home ; and therefore, 

* like the ancient Spartans, who defied all the power of Per- 

* sia ; or the roving Normans, who pillaged the sea-coasts of 

* Europe, from Jutland to Dalmatia, the occupations of every 

* citizen will lie, not in the common employments of peace, but 
^ in the powers of offence and defence alone. 

' Whether they may have arts and letters, will be a 

* matter of chance. But if they shall be blest with arts 

* and letters, they will spread civilization over the uni- 

* verse, [f, on the otlier hand, they shall not be blest wiA 
^ them, then they will once more plunge it into the same 
' darkness, which nations have thrown upon each other. 
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' probably mucli oftener than history can tell ; and when that 
' happens, England, with her glories, and all her liberty, will 
■ be known only as a speck in the map of tlie world, as ancient 
' Egypt, Sicily, Pontus, and Carthage are now.' 

The Port Folio for March Jasl, solves the difficult problem, 
respecting the first peopling the Continent of America, in a 
manner which has at least the merit of novelty. 

' We think there is sufficient reason lo beheve, that land 
' once connected America to the old world, in plate of which 
' now roll the Ailantick and Pacifick oceans. Over this con- 
' tinuous land men and animals passed. This land, which it is 
' probable was of very considerable estenl, was all submerged, 
' except in those parts of it which now appear as islands in 
' those seas.' 

After assuming as a fact that land once occupied the places 
of the Allaniick and Paci&ck oceans, there is much ingenuous 
modesty in suggesting that ' it is probable' that this land ' was 
of very considerable extent.' 

An Amatedk. 

In your first No. a correspondent with the signature of 
G. desired that 'the principal features, and the present 
practice of the laws respecting Tylhingmen' may he given. 
As his reflections, however, regard only the powers exercised 
by those officers, in enforcing the due observance of the Lord's 
day, I will con6ne my answer to that subject, 

The statute of 8 March, 1792, providing for the observa- 
tion of that day, is our only positive rule in Massachusetts. 
The preanible of the act is especially marked with simplicity 
and discretion ; and the whole is drawn with great judgment. 
Its first section forbids all labour, business, and work, (of neces- 
sity and charity only excepted,) and any sport, game, play, or 
recreation. The second prohibits travelling, except frohi ne- 
cessity or charity. By tlie third, tavern-keepers are forbidden 
to entertain any persons, not being travellers, strangers or lodg- 
ers, Id ilieir houses. The sixth provides, that persons stiaU not 
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absent themselves fix)[n publick worship, unless necessarily pre- 
vented, for tlie space of three months together, provided there 
be any place of worship at wliich they can conscientiously and 
conveniently attend, ft is by the tenth section made the duty 
of tythingmen to inquire mto, and inform of all ofl^nces agaiost 
the act. They are authorized to enter any room of a tavero, 
and, also, to examine all persons whom they shall have good 
cause to suspect of unnecessarily travelling, and to demand of 
such persons the cause thereof, together with tbeur names and 
places of abode. If the reason given is not satisfactory, thejr 
shall enter a complaint against the person travelling before a 
justice of the peace, in the county where the oflbnce is com- 
mitted, if such person lives in such county ; otherwise they 
shall give information to some grand juryman. 

Such, Sir, are the principal regulations ; and I know not how 
any sober person can complain of the spirit of any of them. 
If either be impolitick, it may be the sixth section, which is, 
however, so agreeable to the habits of our people, diat I have 
never heard of the imposition of the fine since its enactment. 

Your correspondent complains of some curious cases of op- 
pression by tythingmen, whom he honours with a very hard 
name. But the mistake of officers m their duty is not an ob- 
jection to a law ; and tythingmen are. liable to be punished for 
oppression as well as sberiffi and constables. I fear that your 
correspondent dislikes the law, and would represent the cases 
of abuse as an argument for its repeal. If it is not attempted 
to make the law stricter, I hope we may proceed as we ba?e 
done for so many years. 

Some instances of overzealous execution of this official duty 
may have occurred ; and it is natural enough, as the cases of 
necessity and charity, in which travelling on that day is permit- 
ted^ are so numerous, that some should be thought fictitious. As 
the tythingman is not permitted to examine any but such as be 
suspects of unnecessarily travelling, his discretion will generally 
preserve him within legal bounds. He would be liable to an 
action for false imprisonment, if he detained a person for any 
other purpose than demanding his name^ place of abode, and 
cause of travelling. Of course the detention need not, without 
folly in the traveller, last more than three or four minutes; and 
any oppression is not to be expected to pass with impunity. I 
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believe there is a sufficient alacrity in our country to punish the 
abuse of office. Perhaps the provision, that complaint shall not be 
made to a justice, if the traveller live in a different county from 
that in which the tythingman's town lies, is a sufficient protec- 
tion in most cases. The magistrate may be supposed to be 
acquainted with people in his own county, but not those of 
another. If complaint is made to a grand jury, their knowl- 
edge of the character of the person accused would, in many 
cases, prevent a prosecution. 

Whether any traveller on Sunday has the legal justification, 
is not to be ultimately judged of by the t3rd]ingman or the 
neighbouring justice of the peace. In all cases a trial by jury 
may be had on appeal. The exceptions in the statute for 
cases of necessity and charity do not seem very difficult to be 
settled, though perhaps greater latitude may be used in one 
quarter of the country than another. Here the barber's shop 
is open on Sunday morning; in another town, it is closed. 
Perhaps in each place the rule is correct. It would be a 
grievance to deny a gendeman the right of emplojring the same 
hand to shave him on one day in the week that does it every 
other. It would not, with my regard for the law, exercise the 
same strictness in manner in all places. To be impracticably 
rigid, is the most e&ctual way of defeating any regulation. 
Nobody will deny, that it is lawful to do good on the Sabbath 

day. 

But as to the propriety of the travelling, iu any given case, 
some diversity may exist in the judgment of the tythingman 
and the passenger, and a serious controversy arise. Perhaps 
some mode might be devised to prevent all difficulty on this 
score. By a statute in addition to the above cited, the owner 
or driver of a hackney carriage belonging to Boston is required 
to obtain a certificate of permission from some justice in that 
town, for himself and each passenger to be carried into, or 
firom, town on the Lord's day. Though this restriction applies 
to no other town, I have never heard it complained of, and in- 
stances of forfeiture are very rare. Now, if similar certificates 
were provided for persons travelling in other conveyances, 
every man who feels the necessity or charity of his journey 
might be protected from the apprehension of injury. But, un- 
til such passes are exhibited, tlie officer must satisfy himself 
with the passengers's relation of the cause of his travelling ; 
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and I cannot easily bring myself to believe, that the true rela- 
tion will ever be dbregarded. 

Your correspondent inquires whether towns may act as they 
choose on this branch of police. I presume, there is no obli- 
gation on towns to choose tythingmen, where they are not 
needed for the enrofcement of law, more Hijttm there is for 
cullers of fish, in places where such officers would have no 
employment. Perhaps a majority of the towns id this com- 
monwealth do not suffer from travelling through their roads on 
Sunday ; but many are so situated that their publick worship 
may be greatly interrupted unless the law is enforced. Nor is 
this the only proper case, in which the officers should act. 

As much is entrusted to the discretion of tythingmen, they 
ought to have enlarged views of the duties of chanty, and the 
obligations which are necessarily imposed on the difierent situa- 
tions of society. It is well known, for instance, that the Judges 
of pur Supreme Court are obliged to travel two or three Sun- 
days in every year, in passing to places of the next sessioD of 
the Court, when far distant irom those where they were last 
holden. A similar necessity, perhaps of inferior degree, may 
apply to many other passengers. On our sea board, two or 
three hundred vessels arrive every Saturday or Sunday ; and 
a thousand calls of charity will require indulgence from officers 
or security by law, in permitting passengers to return to their 
friends from whom they may have been long separated, even 
on Sunday. To prevent imposition, the certificates would be 
sufficient ; but perhaps the remedy would be in many cases 
overlooked. 

1 have written much more than I designed on this subject; 
but hope it may have a tendency to quiet your correspondent's 
fears of tyranny. The proverbial wisdom from the Italian, 
with which he concludes, is worthy of consideration ; but there 
is no fear of the enactment of new laws on this subject, when 
the old ones are amply sufficient. Wishing that the statute mav 
be enforced, whenever it is necessary , and that your miscel- 
lany may be occupied with more interesting subjects, 1 confess 
that nobody would be more pleased to see ' oppression' pun- 
ished, than, 

Sir, yours, 

J. Ctus. 
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to the editor. 

Sir, 

In answer to the inquiry in your last, number respecting 
Sheep, it appears by the official returns made in 1810, that 
there were 431 full blooded Merino, 6,133 mixed blood, 769 
broad tailed, and 726,330 common sheep, in all 1,584,652. 
But these returns are only from six states, and very imperfect 
even from those ; as fbr instance, there was no return from 
Connecticut of any Merino sheep, although from the flock of 
general Humphrey's alone, many thousands h?id been derived. 
Mr. Coxe estimates the quantity of wool sheared in the United 
States in 1812, to have been 20 or 22,000,000 of pounds. 



(^reVille's maxims. 

The following extracts are from a book entitled ' Maxims, 

* Characters and Reflections, critical, satirical and moral,' the ^ 
first edition published about the year 1756. Though a mod- 
ern work and possessed of very considerable merit, it is not 
often to be met with. It was written by Mr. Greville, a man 
of rank, fortune and fashion. It is interesting as it gives a pic- 
ture of the upper classes of society in England, at that period, 
their dress, manners, and opinions, all of which are now very 
difierent. The copy, from which these extracts are taken, was 
parchased at the sale of a large library belonging to a clergy- 
man, and contains some manuscript notes, and the names of 
some of the characters described by the autlior. 

* True delicacy, as true generosity, is more wounded by an 

* oflTence from itself, if I may be allowed the expression, than 

* to itself.' 

* The art of making yourself considerable in the great and 

* gay world, is neither to be defined, nor learnt.' 

* The great fault of the human understanding, is not the not 

* going well, but the not stopping well.' 

* Meron* is a man of quality, and though young, has a con- 

* siderable office in the government : he is a member of parlia- 
' ment, and has often distinguished himself in it. He has 

* Charles Townsend. *■ 
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fibout three quarters of a good uoderstanding, and — about 

three quarters of an amiable disposition. He is noble and 

generous, but he is not free from pride and ostentation : be is 
determined in his party, and resolute in his purpose ; but then 
he is obstinate and overbearing : as a companion he is frank 
and agreeable, but he is supercilious and contemptuous to hb 
inferiors ; nay, as he is not very exact, he sometimes mistakes 
those inferiors. He has certainly what may pass for ek>- 
quence, a fine choice of words, and an agreeable flow, but 
then he wants taste : his subjects are sometimes iO-choseo, 
and his eloquence iO-tim'd. Meron has been known to in- 
dulge this flow of elocution at social enteitainments, which, 
though it may possibly come within the circle of taste and 
propriety in Britain, would certainly be thought every ?rtiere 
else extreamly absurd. The habit of pditical business, and 
political speaking, has encouraged him to speech it at dinneis, 
at suppers — nay, where there were women as well as men. 
Tlien he will- sometimes tell you one thbg b premature, ano- 
ther is what he won't opiniaire, a third is something to which 
the parties will not accede. Then he is too apt — and that 
indeed is hardly consdstent with the rest of his character, or 
within the circle of Britannic taste — he is too apt to be pro- 
lix on a trivial uninteresting subject. He is circumstantial — 
I had almost said pathetic — ^about the regulation of the last 
year's opera, or the less interesting concerns of a common 
acquaintance. Meron has these excellencies, but he has also 
these imperfections : he seems to have made a discovery — ^I 
know not whether you will subscribe to it — but he seems to have 
found out, that the common opinion which places the beauty 
of conversation in compressing our thoughts, is a vulgar error ; 
and that, on the contrary, they should be dUcUed and spun 

^ Penetration seems a kind of inspiration ; — it gives me an 
idea of prophecy.'* 

^ Praxitelesf is one of those rare geniuses, which, like some 
plants, rise, bloom, and arrive at perfection almost at once, 
though they are of the first class. He had scarce entered 

* * By penetration is meant a natural instinctive sagacity, independent of 
all that can he acquired by study and experience : it is a gift of foreseeing, 
in some instances, what shall be ; and, tnerefore, in its nature, as well as in 
its operations, has some remote resemblance to inspiration and prophecy.' 

t Mr. Pitt. 
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^Bf tlie world as a man, before he made his waj to the lop of it ; 

^V he took Wis seat in parliament, and he rose up an orator : 

^Kf penetration supplied him with all the advantages which expe- 

^K^ rience bestows upon otliers. Nature seemed to have anima- 

^K* led and adorned the wisdom of age, with all the Gre, the 

^C* the gaiety, the lustre of youth, and thus to have produced a 

' being of a new species. When he rose up to speak, all was 

' silence and espectation ; nor was this expectation ever disap- 

' pointed : all the beauties of poetry, ail t!ie delicacy of senti- 

' ment, all the strength of reason, united in ibat torrent of elo- 

' queoce, which, a» it flowed with irresistible force, sparkled 

* with nurivalled lustre, and was admired even by those who, 
^* banng in vain opposed its course, were in a moment borne 
^E^ down before it. II' be was attacked, no matter by how many, 
^■f he not only avoided llie weajioii of his adversaries, but turned 
^F* the edge of it with double ibrce upon themselves, always 

' directing il with unerring skill to that part where it would 

* most ea^ly enter. It Is, medtioks, difficult to speak of Fras- 
' iteles without a metaphor, because common language can but 
' ill express uncommon excellence: it may however be said, 
' that Praxiteles has the art of uniting the elegance of a counier 

* and the accuracy of a scholar with the keemiess of a dispu- 
' tant, and will pay the politest compliment to the person, while 
' he exposes the sophistry of the speaker. Praxiteles has such 
' command over elegance, grace, and taste, that he has been 
' able to carry tliem even into a society of politicians, and to 

* touch the breasts of those, whose imaginations have wanted 
i vigour to push them beyond the frozen virtues of industrious 
I regularity, with something of that elevating delight, inspired 
f by the striking superiority which nice discernment and true 
I taste can so ill define, and so well conceive. In a word, 
'i Praxiteles is in every respect truly great : that ambition which 
^ is in some men so apparently a vice, was in him evidently a 
' virtue. It was a principle implanted in him by nature, to 

* place liim in a conspicuous station, that a work which did her 
' honour might not be hid.' 

' Some men mistake talking about sense, for talking sense.'* 

" The mrtn who only rclnlea wlial ho ha* hoard or toad, or tnlkg of 
Wf censiblemen and sensibln bookBin goncral lennB,orof culebrgtedpasauf^os 
^f in •'elebriitBd authors, mny lalt about wnse : but b.e alone wlio eoeaka the 
f'^ gentimHnlB that ariee f"-a> tne -orco ot nis tiwn umia employed upon ihe 
' suDjeciK oelore luiu, con lalk atnae.' 
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' There is a certain author* who produces perpetual para- 
doxes in ray raind; I ara.at a loss to decide whether he 
charms or ofiends me most, whether to call him the first of 
writers or the last : and this one would think a difficulty like- 
wise with other people ; for he has written what has had merit 
enough to get into all hands, and defect enough to be flung 
out of all. It is his great praise, his honour, diat he is con- 
demned by sensible men, and applauded by weak womeo, 
for the first are often as ignorant of the powers of tbe heart, 
as the last are of those of the understanding. He is ia many par- 
ticulars the most minute, fine, delicate observer of human nature 
I ever met witli, the most refined and just in his sentiments ; 
but he often carries that refinement into puerility, and that 
justness into tastelessness : he not only enters upon those 
beautiful and touching distinctions which the gross concep- 
tions of most men are incapable of discerning, but he fiills 
also upon all the trivial silly circumstances of society, which 
can have attractions only for a nurser}\ This writer possesses 
infinite powers both of delicacy and reason, but he possesses 
not the judicious faculty of directing those powers ; he is defi- 
cient in TASTE ; hence he is irregular and false in his notbns 
of the manners he treats of; he plainly shews ^that he has 
neither from nature nor education the kind of intelligence, 
which should guide him in the pursuit he attempts : his un- 
derstanding seems to be hampered and confined ; it wants 
enlargement, freedom, or, to say all in one word, taste : his 
men of tlie world are strange debauchees ; bis women ridi- 
culously outrees, both in good and bad qualities : parts there 
are, not only of the most refined, the most elevated, I had 
ahnost said the most celestial delicacy, but even of gaiety, 
ease, and agreeableness ; but you see plainly that the writer 
is not A MASTER : deficiencies, stiffness, improprieties, break 
in upon you at times, and shock you ; and you grieve that he 
does not please you more— or less.' 

' Possession witliout right, is, in most cases of property, a 
much surer title than right without possession : is it not so 
also in most cases of consideration, respect, and admiration 
of the world ?' 

' If you meet young Torismondf at the opera, and ask him 
* bow he does ; he will answer you, " his dam was got by 

^ Richardson. t The author 
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' Wljitefoot, his grand dam by Julius Caesar, his greai grand 
' dam Itw Chimney-sweejier, his gieat great grand dam by 

' Silly Tom out ol' the old Mouoa barb mare." Have you 

' anj- ruDDiiig horses to sell ? — or match ? — you may do eiUier 
' with young Torismond, guile upon an agreeable fuoCing ; 
' three or four hundred pounds are with him but as so many 
' farthings. Torismond has seldom fewer racers in his string 
' tban thirteen or fourteen j most of them first Ibrmed nags, 
' and all Torismond's intimate friends. Torismond is none of 
' your half bred jockeys ; he Improves in training; and if he 
■ goes on improving till be is an old man, he will certainly bo a 
' jockey in an exceeding high form. If you meet Torismond 
' on ibe road — whether on horse back or in his charioi, its all 

* one — it will be full gallop : his out-riders indeed may be 
' trotting behind, for they ride coach horses, he di'ives running 
' horses — in order to have a race before his eyes wherever he 
' goes. O ! ihey have all sij: won many and many a king's 
'plate! You ask whither be is going in such a hurry ? What 
' a question ! lo see his friends to be sure : and the next day, 
' if you go the same road, you will perhaps see him coming the 
' same pace back again afler having seen ihem. You don't 
' comprehend the pleasure resulting from looking at beasts ? — 
' Well, if you are so dull 1 cannot help it : it will be in vain to 
' recommend to you the contemplation of Ihis beautiful string ; 
' you will never comprehend the grace of their jutting walk, 
' the charm of their ungain gallop, the dehghiful whisk of a 
' long, ragged, and ugly tail, much less the beauty of a horse's 
' slopping short, boiling his tail straight up, and — But it would 
' require the pen of a Swift to describe all the deUcia of those 
' dear Houyhnhnms, which that great man had the penelration 

• to see, and the taste to enjoy. Torismond enjoys them all ; 
' and next to the horses, he enjoys their feeder : if you y 

dTor" ' ■ ■ 



' meet tliat same feeder and Torismond together, they would 
' put you in mind of the two kings of Brentford — ihey always 
' whisper — no matter whether any one is near, or whether 
' tliere is any secret, they are always cheek by jowl — and wliis- 
' pering : nay, if there was a secret, and you were near, and 
' were lo listen, you would get noihing by it ; their language is 
' thai of a jockey, and you would find it about as intelligible as 
* that of a horse. Torismond is on adept you see, he is deep 
^^mihe mystery, — he is indeed a jockey. You ask wbytM 
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does not rather think of being a politician, and making a figure 
in public life — indeed I do not know : whetb^ it be that he 
has any party prejudices^ or what it is indeed I do not know, 
but he does not think of it. Well then, say you, as be is 
young, some gallantries with the fine ladies might be a cleverer 
employment — Bless me, but suppose he has no taste for any 
of these things ! I tell you, Torismond is a jockey, a very 
jockey : and every time he wakes out of his sleep, he says — 
Give me another horse." ' 

' Adrastus* is neither a polished roan of the world, nor a 
scholar ; nay, he has not Uie smallest pretensions to the char- 
acter of either, and yet he is often acceptable to both : he is 
not the least acquainted with books, not even those in bis own 
language, and he is equally ignorant of the elegancies of life : 
his breeding does not extend an inch farther than civility ; bis 
dress is always after his own fashion, nor is he less singular in 
his pleasures and tastes; and yet there are twenty little things 
that Adrastus understands better .than any man, and not one 
but he will take pleasure in doing for you : do you want to 
have a carriage made, a landau, or a po3t-chaise, he vritl or- 
der it for you, and it will be made just as you wish it ; its,^ 
shall be either convenience or jemminess^ or a proper ma- 
ture of both, just as your character requires it. He will him- 
self see the stuff it is made of, and above all he will take care 
you shall not be cheated ; he knows every particular of every 
one of the various trades the whole must pass through. 
Would you buy two or three horses for this post-<;haise f he 
will even do that for you ; and not a splint or a spavin, or 
bad eye, or old broken knee, or pinch't foot, or low heel, 
escapes him. He will choose any soct of horse equally 
well, from the thorough English black up to the best bred 
bay. Adrastus is the best humour'd fellow in the world, and 
however distant from every thing that is French, is always 
acceptable to the most fashionable people, unless they are 
very much pinched and precise indeed ; nay, he likes tlie 
company of ladies that are good-humoured and free, and 
will readily make one with them at a Vaux-hall party, and 
when there, will not fail to get them the best box ; and the 
best things of all sorts ; he has but to give Mr. Tyers a 

* John Wilkes. 
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wink and ail is done ; tliey have drank many a bowl of punch 
together, and smoaked many a pipe. By the way, do you 
love punch ? he'll gel you such rum as perhaps you never 
tasted. — You may send Adrastus about at your Vaux-hall 
parlies like a waiter if you will, he desires no better sport ; 
nay, after supper when the chief of the company is gone, he 
will take a French-bom, and, give him a good second, he 
will delight you. ' If you love bunting, he will ckng you the 
hunting notes till the gardens ring again ; you will, like Alex- 
ander " light all your battles o'er again, and slay again the 
slain." However, don't mistake tne, Adraslus never in his 
life hunted with a French-horn, he knows things better ; he 
only practises it as a genteel amusement. O ! Adrastus is 
an excellent sportsman in every branch of it. But Adrastus 
is indeed a most general man as far as modern things, me- 
cbanical things, and useful things, go. — Would you show your 
bounds to a good judge i get Adrastus to your kennel ; the 
best shaped ones will not escape him ; and his hints may be 
worth listening to if you want to make any new crosses : 
then if he attends you in the 6e]d, and you know and love the 
troth, you'll be delighted with Adrastus ; he never ildes 
much, but yei he is always first in at the death ; you'd swear 
that either he had whis|}ered the fox which way to go, or the 
fox him whicii way he intended to go. Adrastus is indeed a 
most manly character; all exercises are famihar to him : few 
men beat him formerly at a hop step and jump ; he now 
fliugs a cricket-ball with most men, is a tolerable back-hand 
in a tennis-court, and very few men indeed excel him at a 
cudgel. Some people of rule instead of taste might object 
to Adrastus as having something odd in his appearance, car- 
riage, and dress, and not being genii eman-like : but if you 
are not of the number you will hold them very cheap ; nay, 
it will be that very oddity thai delights you and makes your 
connection with him more pleasing, as different notes of mu- 
sick make a more striking concord than the same. No man 
makes a worse bow than Adrastus, or perhaps looks less like 
a gentleman ; and that is his perfection. His conversation 
' too is like no other person's, and yet few other person's please 

you as much as Adraslus : you ask me why .■' ask nature.' 

' There are men in whom you would spoil all by reducing 
' them to what yon call regularity, they are born and designed 
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He may further allege in excuse, that the hints, above re- 
ferred tO; are not over civil. To be sure, it sounds rather odd, 
to insinuate, that a soi-^ant champion of orthodoxy may re- 
ally contribute to propagate the principles of Vokaire ! But 
old men will have their way ; and he who has survived the 
tremendous castigationofthe Boston Rebel, need not fear these 
little scratches. He may justly apply to himself what Covdey 
says of the Philistine giant : 

Brass was bis helmet, his boots BrasSy and o*er 
His breast a breastplate of strong Brass he wore. 

Having thus obviated the most prominent excuses, which 
his retiring disposition may induce him to allege, I hope he 
will comply widi my request. 

I conclude, Mr. Editor, with a reflection. Under what infi- 
nite obUeations are we to one, who comes all the way from 
Connecticut to reform the * heathen and Indians' of our unbap- 

Ey Massachusetts — who inform us how much more our fathers 
elieved than we do, and how much less we believe tfaao we 
ought to do— who kindly undertakes to regulate our elections 
and our psalm books, to promote union in our families, to pui^ 
our churches, and to cleanse that Augean stable, our University! ! 

Yours, Mr. Editor, 

Insatiabilis. 



FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 

Part of the Journal of the celebrated Elizabeth Woodrille, previoiis to her 
marriage with Lord Grey. She was afterwards Queen to Edward IT. 
and died in confinement at Southwark, under Henry VII. 1486. The 
following was extracted from an ancient manuscript preserved in Drum- 
mond -Castle ; the copyist has modernized the original orthography >— 

Monday morning. — Rose at four o'clock, and helped Ca- 
tharine to milk the cows, Rachael the other dairy maid having 
scalded her hand in so bad a manner the night before. Made 
a poultice for Richard, aikl gave Robin a penny to get some- 
thing from the apothecary. 

6 o'Glock.-^The buttock of beef too much boiled, and beer 
a little of the stalest. Mem : to talk to ttie cook about the first 
fault, and to mend the second myself by tapping a fresh barrel 
directly. 



7. — Went to walk witli the lady, ray raoiher, in ihe Courl- 
ard ; fed 25 men and women ; cliid Roger severely for ex- 
pressing some ill will, at nltending us with broken meat. 

8. — Went into the paddork beliiad ilie house with my maid 
Dorothy, caitgbt Thump ihe little poney myself, and rode a 

Pmalter of ten mites without saddle or bridle. 
E 10. — Went to dinoer ; John Grey, a most comely yotith ; 
^t what is thai to me f a virtuous maiden should be entirely 
qrder the direction of her parents. John ate but little, and 
stole a ^reat many tender looks at me ; said women could be 
never be handsome in his opinion who were not good tempered : 
I hope my temper is not intolerable ; nobody finds fault whli 

Rbut Roger, and he's the most disorderly young man in our 
nily. John Grey likes white teeth ; my teeth are of a pretty 
od colour, I think ; and my hair is as black as jet, though I 
yit, and John, if I mistake not, is of the same opinion. 
II. — Rose from the table. The company all desirous of 
walldng in the fields. John Grey would lift me over every 
stile, and twice he squeezed my hand with much vehemence. 
I cannot say T should have auy objection to John Grey. He 
plays at prison-base as well as any of the country gentlemen, 
IS remarkably dutiful lo his parents, my Lord and Lady, asd 
^^never misses church on Sunday. 

^t 3- — Poor Farmer Robinson's house burnt down by aoci- 
^Htental fire. John Grey proposed a subscription among the 
^Kompany for the relief of the farmer, and gave no less than 
^Tbiir pounds with this benevolent intent. — Mem : Never saw 
faim look 50 comely as at that moment. 
4. — Went to prayers. 
6. — Fed hogs and poultry. 

7. — Supper on the table ; delayed till that time on account 
of Farmer Robinson's misfortune. — Mera : The goose pie loo 
much baked, and the pork roasted to rugs. 

10. — The company fasi asleep ; these late hours very dis- 
agreeable J said my prayers a second lime. John Grey dis- 
tracted my thoughts too much liie first time. Fell asleep and 
dreamed (k'John Grey. 
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FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 

Original letter of Oliver Cromwell, never before publisbed, lately Ibuod in 
an old Mansion-bouse, in tbe county of Hants. 

Sr 
I thought I should have seen you before your Going Down, 
but Missing of that I thought fitt to send this Short Episde to 
you. I understand Coll Goffe will be att Winchester to Moi> 
row. I hope you will assist him with your Countenance, he is 
honest and so is his business whoever shall say to the Contraiy, 
and if Securyty be judg'd Necessary to be provided for against 
Maligts. and l^apists, and reformation of wickedness be a part 
of the Return we owe to Grod, then ray assertion is true, the 
person imployHl is a Gracious Man if I know one and deserves 
your respect all that I have to say is to tell you that I bve you. 
I rest 
Whitehall, 
19 Novr. 1666 Your Loveing Friend 

my Service to my Ld Say OLIVER P. 

if he be with you d& to my Lady 
To 

Coll Richard Norton 

These 
Oliver Cromwell P. 

[London paper.] 



FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 
AN UGLY WIFE OR A GIBBET. 

The following amusing anecdote is extracted from a MS. 
sheet of the Border Antiquities of England and Scotland, which 
is now in progress of publication, and to which Mr; Walter 
Scott is a contributor : — 

" In the 17th century, the greater part of the property lying 
upon the river Ettricke, belonged to Scott of Harden, vAto 
made his principal residence at Oakwood Tower, a border- 
house of strength still remaining upon that river. Wflliam 
Scott, (afterwards Sir William) son of the head of this family, 
undertook an expedition against the Murrays, of Elibank, 
whose property lay at a few miles distant. He found his enemy 
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upon their guard, was defeated, and made prisoner In the act 
of driving off the cattle, which he had collected for tliai purpose. 
Our hero, Sir Gidean Murray, conducted his prisoner (o the 
castJe, where his lady received him with congralii la lions upon 
his victory, and inquiries concerning the fate to which be desti- 
ned his prisoner : — " The Gallows," answered Sir Gidean, for 
he is said already to have acquired the honour of knighthood, 
" to the gallows with ihe marauder." — " Hout na, Sir Gidean," 
answered the considerate matron in her vernacular idiom, 
" would you hang the winsome young Laird of Harden when 
ye have three ill-favoured daughters to marry ?" " Right, 
right," answered the Baron who calched at theidea, " he sliail 
either marry our daughter, mickle-mouihed Meg, or strap for 
it." Upon this alternative being proposed to the prisoner, he, 
upon the first view of the case, stoutly preferred the gibbei to 
" mickle mouthed Meg," for such was the nickname of the 
young lady, whose real name was Agnes. But at length, 
when he was literally led forth to execution, and saw no oUier 
chance of escape, he retracted his ungallant resolution, and 
preferred the typical noose of matrimony to the htera! cord of 
hemp. Such is the tradition established in both families, and 
often jocularly referred to u}ion ihe Borders. It may be 
necessary to add, that mickle-mouthed Meg and her husband 
were a very happy and loving pair, and had a very large family, 
to each of whom Sir William Scott bequeathed good estates. 
besides reserving a large one for the eldest. 

[London paper.] 

TO THE EDITOR. 

jkBIR, The following lelteig,. containing lemarlia on llie aociel^ of Edin- 
I place at your diapoBaJ. W, P. 

Edinburgh, — 1H14. 
[•Tbe courts of St. James and Dresden are, I believe, the 
"y courts in Europe, where lliey continue to wear upon levee 
oays the hoop, high-heeled slioe, and if one may so say, those 
other remnants of the dark ages of good breeding. But it may 
add somewhat to the dignity of a court, if people set apart for 
it a dress, which upon all other occasions is now distinguished 
for its inconvenience and absurdity. From private society, 
however, sttcli deibi'nrities were long since banislied, and those 
ttofortunate hoops, which manoeuvred so brilliantly in the time 

I Sir Charles Grandison, have ascended to the garret aloi^ 
^ 
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^1 with tile ineiliodical principles of lionour and poliieoess vt\iteb 

^m prevailed in tliose liays. It is probable thai tbe French hiive 

^M taken many of their ideas about English manners from ihs 

^1 wilting of Ricliardson, Ibr it appears from the memoirs t£ 

^M those times, that the enthusiasm was as great Tor ihem in France 

^B as in England, and bdeed they there ronliniie still to be muc{l. 

^1 spoken of. — Here we may see the distance which tJie Krem' 

^M have generally kept before the English in the progress of goc 

^M breeding; — that is, till the era of the revolution. It is ibe di^ 

^1 ference between the society of Squire Western for exampli 

^M where every thing was boisterous and natural, and the societjr 

H of Sir C. Grandison, where every thing was constrained and 

^P nrtilicial. — All naiions, however, get the habit scene time or 

other of talking about the good old times of their ancestors. lit 

England this means the times ol^the English squires— of readjf 

and unbounded hospitality — when tliey served up " whole oxen" 

and " whole epicks" — oppressed you witli perpetual attentioiH 

and large slices, and never esteemed the measure of ibeit 

gallantry full, till they had locked the door and drank you life 

less under tlie table. Even lo this day some of the remote 

IHigiiland chieftains have a feudal custom of bringing ibw 
guests, after they have gone to bed, a large bowl of hot whiakef 
and sugar with their own hands, and it is really thought aD 
affront, if one is not able, in the chieftain's presence, to drink 
the whole off to the last villanous dregs. All men who have a 
just notion of right and wrong, will perceive this to be pure 
tyranny — a huge Highlander, with a two edged claymore in 
one hand, and a bowTof flaming, foaming whiskey in the other; 
— but considering that one is safe in bed it is really better tA 
drink ibe whiskey, than suffer the servitude inflicted by the 
stupid, formal hypofrisy of the Grandisons. 

From this tyranny of unmeaning forms we were delivered 
more immediately by llie superiour refinement of the French. 
Under the influence of the " pcliu souperi," a style of society 
admitting of much nature, wit, and at the same time elegance, 
was established i and all Europe was enchanted witli the po- 
liteness of the French, not because they believed them better 
Christians, or more honest men, hut by divesting themselves of 
tliese absurd ceremonies, they had thrown into their mannera a 
great appearance of simplicity and benevolence without losing 
any thing of their grace and dignity. For the last half century 
these manners have been fixing themselves in the higher classes 
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of people in diJs country, and, us far as 1 am nble to jodge, I am 
inclioed lo believe that the condition of society amont; those rEinks, 
Is now su|]eriour to any in the world. Mr. Eustace, the Italian 
traveller, who has certainly had great opponuiiities of making 
comparisons, places the standard at Vienna ; but Madame de 
Stael conveys rather a different impression, nor does it cor- 
respond with the idea, which we have f-enerally been accustom- 
ed to attach to Austrian socie — 1h al expression of 
this state of society is simplici y I 1 an the simplicity 
of a savage or a shepherd; n h tiff nee which only 
modllied by intercourse, assun I I p f an officious kind- 
ness and love lo all mankind. Peopl together, not for 
tlie express purpose of persuad g 1 a qu nance, that ihey 
enterlaio a profound regard for ihera, or to convince them of 
their infinite superiority. As for the lirsl, they have lived long 
enough in the world to know the difSculty of it, — and the last 
is not tolerated. Whatever difference nature or situation may 
make in individuals, it is not prndenl at 5rst to display any ex- 
cellence, which would disturb the equality of this little repuWick. 
We must not think from this that they repress every soil of dis- 
tinction — or condemn to the ostracism, whatever is conspicuous 
for virtue or genius ; they only fly away from the presumptuous 
man, he, who comes among them solely lo seek applause, to be 
•' I'orateur du genre liumain." But as to that merit, wiiJch 
does not force itself upon their sight, but waits lo ^ive them an 
opportunity of discovering it themselves, which leaves them the 
privilege of appreciating a man by his deserts, and not by bis 
preleuMons, it sooner or laier succeeds in getting into its proper 
niche. We may conclude from tliis, that the society in Europe 
is a jealous and forbidding tyrant, looking with considerable 
coldness upon all new comers; — and soil is — and so must 
all society be, composed of persons of ancient families, great 
fortunes, and distinguished merit. 

We shall see that refinement of society has in all ages kept 
an equal pace with the progress of women, and that il has 
moreover commenced every-where among literary men. Is 
it not then true, thai refinement depends upon the cultivation 
of the mind, not upon the purity of the heart; and that the 
most accomplished society which has ever been known, is 
equally distinguished by a most melancholy poverty of feeling 
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and sympathy. Let us look at those countless races of peo- 
ple, that we jumble tc^ether under the name of the '^ nations of 
the East." From the earliest records they have permitted 
harems, concubinage, and other customs, by which women were 
deprived of tlieir just dignity and consideration in society. Ma- 
homet, who seems to have had some very good notions about 
life, treats women in the same rude and ungallant manner, and 
of the very few that he does admit to the green fields of Para- 
dise — their duty there is not very celestial. Mahomet was a 
good statesman in prohibiting his followers from drinking m- 
toxicating liquors in such a warm climate, but he has left one 
of the most brutalizing and pernicious motives- as the reward of 
virtue. These nations had none of that refinement of society 
of which we are now speaking. 

As to the Greeks -and Romans^ there appear to be no 
traces of it either among them. What if we read of philo- 
sophick retreats and conversations : what if they were wise, great 
and learned : if their virtues were sometimes so rigid as to 
cease to be amiable : if they devoted their sons to death, or 
murdered their " benefactors " for the sake of the repub- 
lick. What if their writings, paintings, statues, and publick 
buildings proclaim a taste and elegance, belonging apparently 
to the most advanced state of civilization. We can only say, 
that this proves no refinement of manners ; and that intellectual 
refinement, that is, genius or excellence in any one of these 
arts, usually seems to precede the age of refinement of manners, 
to which, one would think, it ought to belong. It may be a 
partial explanation of this phenomenon, that genius is the gift of 
nature and refinement, the reward of long experience in socie- 
ty. To satisfy ourselves how little superiour taste, necessarily 
implies great civilization, we need only see those beautiful 
and sublime gothick buildings, scattered over Europe, but prin- 
cipally to be found in this country ; raised during a period when 
nothing could be more absurd and unintelligible than to talk 
either of refinement of mind or manners. The Cathedral of 
York, so much spoken of for its symmetry, as well as the 
beauty and costliness of the materials, is also remarkable for 
the ingenuity of tfie workmanship. Sir Christopher Wren said 
of the stone roof, which is one of the most curious specimens 
of architecture in Europe, that if the artist would do him the 
favour to tell him how he put in the centre stone, he could 
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contrive lo place all the rest. This church was built in the 
dark ages, though the artist might have beeo an Italian. 

We are sufficiently inforined o( tbe laws and customs of the 
Athenians regarding women ; and it was only courtezans who 
were exempted from passing the life of a son of low, despised 
and disregarded nuns. As to ibe Romans, their satirists have 
left us melancholy stories of their brutal aud extravagant glut- 
tony, tbeir mad and hateful bve of publick shows, fights of 
gladiators and wild beasts. — The mention of the other sex is 
seldom made but with contempt and execration ; their names 
are usually coupled with a detail of the most nauseous and de- 
testable vices, which appear to be equally gross and unbhishin^ 
with ihe. Augusta, or (he vilest wretch of the Lupanar. 

^K 'Ncc meJior podibus siliceni qua .conleiil alruni ; 

^^ QuBin qua longorum vehilur cervice Syrurutn.' 

No wonder Metellus declared to the Roman people in a pub- 
lick oration, that woman was a very ' troublesome companion, 
and he could recommend matrimony only as the sacrifice ol 
private pleasure to pubiick duty.' Ajid no wonder the Roman 
senate permitted Caligula to make his horse a consul, when 
about the same time they passed a decree, devoting to ihe in- 
fernal gods the bead of the first female, who should dare to 
interfere in the concerns of the state. 

Is it then only among Christian nations that women first fell 
and exerted their proper influence .' Is this the only religion 
where we can behold Mary the ' mother of Jesus,' and ' Mary 
of Magdalen' kneeling at the foot of the cross, exhibiting the 
true charm of their character, and associating themselves as 
the companions and friends of the Saviour ? It is true that the 
spirit with which the Author of religion hved aud died, was 
that of gentleness and forbearance ; we cannot therefore won- 
der, that under such a banner man has become civilized, and 
the mildness and delicacy of women have acquired a just influ- 
ence in softening, purifying and polishing the fierce qualities of 
his nature. It has been the cruel policy of some Christian 
people to shut up women in convents, but nq where has ihiE 
destroyed the exalted respect paid to their character. Men 
have never been made more boisterous and assuming ; on the 
contrary, the spirit of chivalry*, if it soon became only an apolo- 
^^^idisiilQi)^ enterprises and bloody combats, has left a 
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name, which has served to denote in all succeeding times the 
purest degree of knighdy virtue.—- 

— ^I swear to thee, my friend, by the beards of the seven 
sages, when 1 began thm letter, 1 did not intend to lead thee 
through so many perils by sea and land. But, alas ! I am ia 
the land of prosing. Honest James Melville, tells us that 
' Maister John Knox, that maist notable prophet and apostle ef 
our nation,' was half an hour in the ^ opening up of his text,' 
and an * an hour and better' m the appUcation. Maister John 
fHohably 'opened up' his discourses much better tfaaa I have 
done mine ; but if his hearers were willing to foi^give him an 
* hour and better' in the ' application, it bebooveth me to take 
courage. — ^There is every circumstance to make the socie^ io 
Edinburgh interesting. It is not so splendid and so scrupu- 
lously free from occasional afiSsctations, as that of the higher 
classes in London. There is not in Edmbur^ that assemUage 
of ancient and opulent families, which we find in the west end of 
London, to give a sort of solid, rich and permanent dignitj to soci- 
ety , and to put down its little eccentricities and absurdities, « B«t 
the New Town, which contains about 30,000 people, is th» 
winter rewlence of a greater part of the rich families in Scotland. 
The seat of a University, to which 1800 or 2000 students i»- 
nually resort, many of them young noblemen and men of &n^ 
tune, who add something to the gaiety, and little to the industry 
of the place. This is also the portico, in which several of the 
most distinguished literary men m Great Britain assemble their 
disciples. There is moreover annually produced here, several 
bulky poems, besides numerous small efiusioos, various bisto* 
ries, learned treatises, lots of books of travels, scores of new 
plays, abundance of journals, reviews, a few novels, editions of 
black letter and encyclopedias, besides registers, almanacks, 
catechisms, inc. Sec. 

The society is then reckoned very literary^t is no pe* 
dantry to talk about books — Lord Byron's mondily muse malwi 
conversation for the next month's routes — the young men waft 
up and down the street with an elegant book under their $ns 
instead of a small stick— ^the character of the place betrays it«- 
self in various other symptoms ; and while the fashion of some 
towns is the roost approved arrangement of a dinner party or a 
drawing room, the prevailbg fashion of Edinburgh is fw liters* 
ture. Not that this makes them ceremonious, or takes away s 
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relisb Tor the thousand brIIliaDt trifles and elegancies of life. 
Bui nature, which has given these honest Caledoiiiajis a coun- 
try hardly able to raise the comnuin nieaoa of subsistence, and 
producing nothing nearer the fruits of most oilier climates ihan 
a raw tui'ni|}, never deigned that they should have much wit or 
humour ; nor that they should much abound m ihe etidearing, 
affectionate qualities of our nature. She has given them lougli, 
inflexible, indefatigable heads, but their hearts are none of die 
softest or most animated. The Scotch, of the higher classes, 
however, are among the most hospitable in the world : ihey 
are enlightened, well educated, and it is very seldom thai ihe 
part of the world from which one may happen lo come ever 
creates a look of surprise, or a cool reception. Nationality in 
the senate may be the highest virtue ; but in the drawing room 
il is the lowest prejudice. 

The carnival begins in the middle of January and lasts to 
the middle of March. This is only iwo months for the whole 
year of routes, halls, dinners, theatres, and masquerades ; but 
they thus accumulate into Iwo months all the wit, vivacity, 
spirit and splendour of the whole twelve ; which to some tastes 
is infinitely more interesting, than to he obliged to groupe through 
the never-ending winter of a nonhern climate, by the faijit 
glimmering of an occasional tea parly, or a monthly dance, 
given for the benefit of some young lady. This sort of scat- 
tered, straggling dissipation, which lasts foi'ever, is the neces- 
sary consequence of a state of society where people have nei- 
ther a superfluity of wealth or leisure. But in Edinburgh 
making parUes is a profession, and as making any thing a pro- 
fession is really half the charm of every thing, these two months 
pass off with great animation and numberless assemblies. Now 
the society of Edinburgh is composed entirely of die nobility, 
men of fortune and professional men ; as Edinbut^h is not a sea- 
port, gendemen, who have business, are obliged to live princi- 
Sialty at Leiih. In this respect the society is a little diffi^rent 
irom that of London, where merchants and bankers are occa- 
sionally found in tlie ranks of fashion, and also possess con- 
siderable influence in Parliament. A greater part of the in- 
habitants, however, belong to ancient families, and claim to be 
of that class, whose independent situation in life has doomed 
tbem to conjugate the verb ennuyer for centuries — ' je* m' en- 
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Duie, tu t' enouies, il s'ennuie, nous nous ennuyons, vous vous 
ennuyez. ils s'ennuient,' he. They have apparendy no other 
duty in this sublunary world, than accomplishing their mind and 
person — passing a few weeks- of the winter in dissipation — the 
summer in travelling, or at their beautiful casdes, and country 
houses — making a speech in Parliament — bu]ring pictures, and 
race horses. 1 know not how many dull volumes of sigb^, h- 
roentations, maxims and moral reflections have been thrown 
away upon the uselessness, vanity and misery ofthiskmdof 
life. But the worthy victims themselves prdfmbly need little 
of our consolation or compassion, and our sagacious remarks 
respecting them occasicm perhaps about as much gaping and 
ennui in the world, as they are haunted with themselves. I 
conceive that we have little to do with the blue or black devib, 
that may harass the morning meditations of these illustrious 
personages, and we ought to be contented with seeing them in 
company animated, elegant, making no bustle, simple, pkin, 
intelligent, well-informed, and without ceremony or arocta- 

tion. -The universal party here is the * route.' The bouse 

is opened about nine in the evening — people begin to go be- 
tween ten and eleven, and stay half an hour or an hour ; no 
one sits down, neither are there any of the huge ponderous 
' waitersj which it will take fifteen men in some d^enerate 
day to raise. The ice creams, be. are put into a separate 
room, where there are servants to help, &c. One does not so 
much notice in these parties the brilliancy of dresses — splen- 
dour of furniture, as the total absence of all ceremony. An 
unhappy trembling youth is not thrust into the middle of a room, 
encompassed about with rows of stately frovming matrons, and 
compelled upon pain of excommunication, from the court of 
the graces and the next party, to make a solemn prostration to 
each and all. Even the faithful, who enter the temple of the 
far feared Vyan-vuyen-huyen at Aunmgabad, are obliged to 
make only 333 genefluxions, as they pass the threshold. We 
should be very culpable if we allowed those unhappy heathens 
to surpass us in the ' ceremony of the law.' They go to two 
or three such parties in an evening, and thus contrive to get 
considerable spirit and animation from the hurry and change of 
the scene. 

But those, to whom the brilliant bagatelle of mere fashiona- 
ble life is insipid and wearisome, have still a delightful resource 
in the eminent literary men, that we meet scattered about 
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in all these crowded routs. It is an idea truly worthy a Ger- 
man annotator of the ' ancient legime,' that literature and sci- 
ence inhabit only convents and colleges, and learned men for 
ever ' steeping in port and prejudice,' or dbzing and moulder- 
ing between Greek particles and Hebrew points, must never 
wander forth from their cells to catch a little of the prosperity, 
gaiety and smile of life, and what is more important, to enlighten 
and enliven their fellow pilgrims. But it is not only in the 
cloisters of Cambridge and Oxford that we now meet the learn- 
ed, and it is no doubt very true that some of the best bred men, 
and most elegant gentlemen, are among 'the men of letters.' 
The frequent presence of literary men in society, has had a 
considerable share in the meritorious undertaking of banish- 
ing political discussions^ To be sure, the richer classes have 
few and very few motives for such conversation. They are 
truly independent in politicks. The infrequency of elections — 
the almost boundless influence of wealth — and the fixed and 
unchangeable condition of their own fortunes, of necessity 
create a comfortable and by no means culpable indifference to 
the concerns of government, provided nevertheless that the 
interest of stocks, and rents of land, are regularly paid.' 
, Mr. Playfair, who, I suppose, goes into as many parties as 
any fashionable young man in the town, is often in the comers 
of these great crowded rooms. He is now about sixty years 
old, without any uncommon appearance, except a pair of very 
intelligent grey eyes, which give his face an expression some- 
what like that of our celebrated artist, Stewart. He was origi- 
nally a clergyman, but from some cause or other he left his 
parish, and was made a professor in the University here. Mr. 
Playfair is distinguished for the soundness and accuracy of his 
knowledge ; and besides his writings in the Edinburgh Review, 
which are principally reviews of mathematical works and books 
of voyages, he published several years since a well known ex- 
position of Dr. Button's system of geology, of which school he 
is considered the head in Edinburgh. He is called the d'Alem- 
bert of Edinburgh, and with considerable truth, though proba- 
bly it is as great a compliment to Mr. Playfair, as to d'Alem- 
bert. But after all, the principal charm of Mr. P. is the 
affectionate simplicity and plainness of his manners, and it is 
really delightful to see with what an insinuating mildness and 
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modestjr, this dkoified, learned and amiaUe pbikMopber eon- 
ducts himself* Mr. Plajrfair has never been marriedi and now 
lives with ap unmarried sister. 

In another comer, whfeb to be sure must be the ^ poet's cor- 
ner/ we may sometimes find Walter Scott, though be dees not 
much frequent these phces. I should think theris was no man 
in this profane world, so often asked after as Waher Scoit, mad 
no traveller ever hmds m sweet Edinburgh without inquirii^ 
where can he be seen ? In a smaO, dark room, where one of 
the Courts of Sesaons is held, there is to be seen eveiy moni- 
in^ in term time, uttmg at a little taUe and keepngtbe fooords 
ofthe Court, a stout, broad shouldered, brawny and somewfatt 
fleshy man, — mih li^t hair, light complexion, eyes between a 
blue and a grey^ thick nose, round fat face, rather sleepy ex- 
pressbn, covered with a ragged black gown, his lanie i^ sliiek 
under the table, the other sprawling out in such a maooer as ao 
leg, lame or not lame, ever ought to be. Such a man, toe- 
sooth ! as one might swear, heaven had marked oiit^ — as an 
honest good natured soul, though rath^ stupid' witbal^-^m most 
loyal subject, fit to gussle port and porter, pay taxes, and drink 
* God save the King.' Not one poetbk line or rmy of gesMB 
in his fieice, except a very sK^ kindling of the eye, to redeem 
the immortal bust ofthe author of the Lay of the last Miostrd, 
from the staring, thoughtless, besotted multitude. Mr. Scott k 
now abotn forty-five years old, descended from rather an ob- 
scure family in Lothian, and when young, he says, that the oM 
men used to take him up on their knees, call him little Watty, 
and tell him border stories and legendary tales, while his bro- 
thers were gone to work ; a privilege, which his lameness gave 
him. Some of those philosophers, who are in the habit of mak- 
ing a * moraP to all their febles, may very possibly find out, that 
the world has gained another great poet, because Walter Scott 
was born with one leg shorter than the other. It may be so.— 
Walter Scott was married some time since to a Guernsey lady, 
an illegitimate daughter of the late duke of Devonshire, with 
whom be was said to have received 10,000/. The lady wss 
born in Guernsey, and speaks villanous broken English. 
Among her virtues is that of unsparing fury against all unfortiP 
nate wretches, who criticise her husband's works; and it is 
said, that when the review of Marmion was published in the 
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Edinburgh Review, she was very near boxing ihe editor's ears 
at li dinner, where she soon after happened to meet him. 

Mr. ScoH has also some other blessings, which rarely fall to 
the fortune of a poet. He is the sheriff of a county, commits 
to prison, and hangs with great spirit and quite a vulgar dex- 
terity ; he is moreover clerk of the court before mentioned. 
These two situations give him 800 or 1 000/. a year ; besides 
he had for Marmion 1 000 guineas, 2000 for the Lady, and 
3000 for Rokeby ; and he has also been the editor of several 
extensive works. 

Though Mr. S. is exposed to a constant throng of people 
with letters of introduction, his houses of resort in Edinburgh 
are not very numerous, and he confines himself chiefly to some 
of the choicest of the ministerial party ; he is himself zealous 
to the last ditch for church and king. A disgust with its poli- 
ticks made him leave the Edinburgh Review, in which he has 
written some pleasant articles. In his manners he is very mild 
and agreeable, apparently without any vanity, and the only 
affectation he has consists in the ofibrt he makes not to appear 
a poet. He has a great deal of humour, and his conversation 
is principally made up of anecdotes ; he is not, however, what 
they call cither elegant or brilliant in company, but then he is 
cheerful and never obtrusive ; upon the whole, one of the last 
persons you would suspect lo be Walter Scoll. 

Mrs. Grant of Laggan, who is very much known in Old 
England and in New England by her two first publications, and 
very little any-where by her two last, is one of those women 
that the world is willing to call meritorious, to save themselves 
the trouble of making any inquiries about her ; though there 
are few women, who have so much fancy and an equal power 
of conversation the first month one is acquainted with her. But 
the circumstances under which Mrs. Grant introduced herself 
to the world left no other alternative than to pity and praise. 
Atter the death of her husband, she came from the High- 
lands, where she undoubtedly figured with considerable ap- 
plause, and brought with her a large fainily of children — 
the copy of her ' Mountain Letters ' — a sanguine and perse- 
vering spirit withal — a pretty well-informed mind — a hospita- 
ble and communicative disposition, and a strong brogue of 
Scotch English, and Highland Scotch. The eager and 
extensive circulation of her letters, however, soon enabled her 
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to estabfisb bersetf io Edinburgh, where she opened her flat,* 
invited ^very body to come and see her, and began to write 
more books. She was caressed by the first peopfe in London 
— •literahr ladies opened a correspondence with her, and l|un- 
dreds oi English came gaUoping down to Scotland with dieir 
silly heads full of the most romantick notbns about the Hi^ 
lands and Mrs. Grant. They expected a beautiful, bloommg 
lass of eighteen, just fresh and simple from the side of the 
mountains, bounding with life, enthusiasm, hope, poetrv and 
nature. But alas ! the pleasures of imagination ! The honest 
souls did not recollect how lone since Aunt Schuyler flourished 
at Albany, and that the amiable lady herself *had indulged the 
publick with American recollections as far back as the year 
17 — . Mrs. Grant began these recollections when she was 

only old $ we marveUously fear, that there are few young 

ladies in our ' degenerate ' day, who have such precious good 
judgments and memories. 

Mrs. Grant's strong hold is conversation ; she certainly talb 
with unconunon vivacity, and has that rare faculty of bounding 
forth from a dangerous height, and when most others wouU 
sink, she soars on triumphantly to the end of the sentence. But 
then she has only three subjects, the Ufe and adventures of 
Mrs. Anne Grant of Laggan, the beautiful lochs, vales, &c. of 
the Highlands, and the greatness of the British nation. These 
dishes, the way she serves them up, are very charming the first 
four or five weeks. But you know, that the emperour Domi- 
tian said, that one could not eat larks' tongues for ever. Mrs. 
Grant by no means visits the first society in Edinburgh, and,, 
however unwilling one may be to confess it, her literary repu- 
tation in particular is not brilliant, and hardly corresponds with 
the estimation in which she is held in some parts of New-Ens- 
hnd. But here again her good fortune has procured her zed- 
Qus and enlightened friends, and it may be my bad fortune, to 
excite a slight murmur among them by the less than common 
rapture with which I have mentioned Mrs. Grant. She ap- 
pears, however, to be aware of the patronage she has received, 
and her attentions to all Americans, who were made known to 
her, are very constant and of the kindest description. 

* Flat U one story. Many of the houses in Edinburgh are built with 
a publick entry like a barrack, and different fiimilies live on the d^erent 
stories. 
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^B^ It gives me tlie greatest pleasure lo speak to yoii of Mr. Ali- 
^Rbn — one of the most amiablo and pleasant of men, whose fee^ 
Hlgs and taste are equally pure. He has been settled for sev- 
eral years as the 6rst minister of the Episcopal Chnpel in this 
place; and certainly for the elegant, mild and persuasive elo- 
quence of bis sermons and manner, he has faere no eq^al. Mr. 
Alison was born in Scotland, ' though educated in England, 
where he had the good fortune to stay long enough lo lose ibe 
greater part of his Scotch dialect. He is married to a very 
amiable and intelligent lady, the adopted daughter of the late 
Mrs, Montagu whose letters have lately been published, mlh 
wtiom she lived many years, and therefore saw in her house 
both in London and Paris, the most celebrated of the lime in 
which she flowished. This circumstance makes her one of 
tlie most delightful companions, and if one can be contented 
without crowds and large rooms and splendid furniture, I know 
of no place in Edinburgh, where we may find so much ration^ 
and unfailing enjoyment. The society which frequent iheir 
house is select, refined and accomplished, and their table fur- 
nishes the tnte " co-na dcorvm, " — the society of men ol' talents 
and learning, who are capable in their closets of the severest 
study and inquiry, and yet in publick understand and practise aD 
the elegancies and pleasantries of society, Mr, Alison is visited 
in the most intimate manner by the best people in Edinburgh, 
and his own charming mannei-s have such an influence, that 
every one is divested in his presence of whatever they may have 
of vanity, pride or conceit. If we wish to have the choicest 
conversation of the best educated and best bred men, if we 
would pour from flasks sealed up in the reign of Augustus, we 
must come to his table. They have an interesting family, set- 
tled, or about to be settled, in the world. Mr. Alison is of 
course well known among us by his Essay on Taste, &lc.* 
He has never written in any periodical work, as I am told — 
though he is now engaged to furnish something for tlie edition 
of die Encyclopedia, edited and published by A. Constable of 
this place. 

In another letter I ivill endeavour lo give you some farther 
»:Dunt of the society, literary factions, &c. ' 

* A voluine of Sermons by him hsi lateJy been le-publiibec) iii Boirun 
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FOR THB NOMTH-AMEmiCAN JOUBMAL. 

AnecdaU of Voltaire. 

1770. The French dieatre has just lost an actor, named 
Paulioy who had been on the stage siiice the year 1743, h 
tragedy he pbyed tjrrants, and peasants in comedy. These 
two parts were joined at the theatre, which was unking the two 
extremes, the oppressor and the oppressed. He mide a pas- 
sable peasant, but a bad tyrant : his playing was heavy and 
without intelligence : his voice was strong, and it was ibaa cir* 
cumstance that deceived Voltaire, who hoped to make some* 
thing of him, and who said, " Let me alone, lam bringing tip 
a tyrant by hand, with wham you will be sUtufnedJ^ let the 
^rant did not answer his expectation, and rauUn remained 
inferiour. The part in which be hoped he would succeed, was 
that of Polifonte, in the tragedy ot M^rope. While diis tra- 
gedy was in rehearsal, Voltaire overloaded the actors with cor- 
rections, as was his practice : having passed a, certain night in 
revising his play, he woke his servant at three o'clock in the 
morning, and gave him a correctbn to carry to Paulin. The 
servant represented to him, that at that unusual hour M. FauKa 
was asleep, and that he should not be able to get into the house. 
Oo, answered Voltaire gravely, run, tyrants never sleep. 

Account of the Abbe Trublet. 

The Abbe Trublet, canon and archdeacon of St. Malo, one 
of the forty of the French Academy, died at St. Mak>, his birth 
place, the 14th of December. His death makes a vacancy at 
the Academy, which, without doubt, will be filled by M. de 
St. Lambert. The Abbe Trublet was not young. He was a 
sworn weigher of fly's eggs in scales of spider's webs, to bor- 
row an expression of M. de Voltaire. His pretension was to 
extreme subtlety, bis little style was as full of art, as the dress 
of a coquette ; but his pencil was not bold, and bis djiminutive 
manner always excited an idea of meanness and baseness. An 
acquaintance with his person might however influence the o(mi- 
ion produced by his works. His face was ignoble and dis- 
pleasing, his air poor and dirty : he was a low flatterer in his man- 
ners, so that his person was even more despised than his works. 
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His subaltern habils attached liini to the car of Fonieuelle and 
la Motie Hordoni, to whom he made himself a valci. He 
prided himself in knowing and narrating wiih precisioo how 
Fontenelle coughed and spit. He published, alter the death of 
that illustrious man, a large Fonteuelliana, whu-h is a mHsier- 
piece of insipidity ; the most insignificant detailii ate related in 
it with a laughable emphasia. The Abbe Trublet wished to 
be extremely ingenious in his expressions, and eren in his dis- 
position of commas, and semicolons ; ihere is a prodigious ex- 
penditure of wit in his punctuation. This recalls to my mind 
a saying of Madame Geoffiin : some person having said before 
her, that the Abbe Trublet was, after all, a man of wit : she 
was in a passion, and said, that he vas only nfool rvblied over 
leilh mt, and that indeed he had the froth of it tvery-wkert. 
She pretends that men are a composiiion of different ingredi- 
ents ; that there is a little pot of wit, a little pot of imagination, 
a little pot of reason, and a great ketdeof pure folly. Destiny 
takes from these pots whatever it pleases, and from the whole 
composes the head ot a man. According to Madame GeofF- 
rin's opinion, Destiny in making the Abbe Trublet, only drew 
from the great kettle ; afterwards afraid of having taken too 
much, it opened the little pot of wit, which is always boiling, 
and of course (brows out froth. Destiny meaning to take Irom 
this pot, only caught the froth, and daubed over the substance 
of pure folly of which the Abbe Trublet was made up. This 
tale has the air of magick and sorcery, but it has withal an ex- 
cellent moral. The best work by this archdeacon is bis Es- 
says on Literature, Philosophy and Morals, in several volumes. 
I read them when I was too young to give my opinion of them 
here ; t believe however, if the Abbe Trublei had confined 
himself to a couple of volumes of these Essays without printing 
«ny thing else, that he would have passed for a meritorious au- 
thor. But he did not know when to stop, and his latter volumes 
are veiy- iuferiour to the former ones. He went on collecling 
every thing he heard said, and reduced it in the evening 
into paragraphs -for his essays. He remarked one day, that 
he had hard work to compose a volume every six months ; tlic 
Abbfe Cannoil, who is rather sarcastick, observed, thai depends 
on the persons you see- Maupertuis insisted that the Lssays 
of the Abbe Trublet had so great a reputation in Germany, 
i:-liiat the post-masters refiised their horses to those who had not 
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read them. In one of the volumes of bis EssaySi the Abb^ 
Trablet composed a dissertation to discover the reasons of the 
ennui that was caused by the perusal of the Henriad^: this dtsser- 
tation was the true source of tns immortality of the Abbe Truhlet. 
The author of the Henriad would not be deBcientm graliliida 
towards the laborious essajrist, and thrust him from Ant mo- 
ment into all his lesser compositioiis : the portrait c^ the Abbi 
Trublet in the Pauvre DiabU^ is a master-piece that wiH last 
as long as French literature.. The Abbi Trublet bad no other 
compjamt against the verses of M. de Voltaire, than that he had 
treated him as a deacon when he was an archdeaooQ ; and the 
patriarch answered to that; I oik hit pardon^.! am wnmg: I 
thought him (me of the lu$er. The Abbi Trublet sued ibr 
twenty years to become ode of the French Academy, and thb 
perseverance contributed much to render him ridiculout. At 
each vacancy he came to Paris in all dilicence, by die St 
Malo stage, made bis visits, did not obtain the place, and re- 
turned alter the election.* One day Piron, who lived near 
FonteneUe, put his head out of the window, and saw a fimenJ 
going out of Fontenelle's ; he immediately shut the window, 
and wrote officially to the Abbi Trublet to come and sdfidt 
the vacant {dace. Trublet arrived with the stage, and found 
FonteneUe in good health, and no vacant place : it was M. 
Daube, the nephew of FonteneUe, that was buried. Piron 
had imagined that the uncle, at the age of a hundred, must die 
before the nephew who was only fifty, and his client Trublet 
had to pay the coach fare for nothing. He came ino the Aca- 
demy at last without any warning, and when no one expected 
it. The Abb^ Trublet, after having obtained the object of all 
his wishes, experienced, what is the most fatal to man, the 
being without any thing to desire, and be feU into a state of in- 
difierence and languor. For upwards of five years, he had 
totally abandoned the theatre of his trials and his triumph, and 

* Accounts of the election of members into the French Academy abound 
in these memoirs. It was one of the subjects that most interested society 
in Paris before the revolution. A thousand intrigues were made use of fSf 
or against the candidates, sometimes rank, sometimes talent, sometimea both, 
and sometimes neither were the successful candidates. The person who 
wished to obtain a seat, made a formal visit to each of the members to solicit 
his vote. On his reception he delivered a discourse in which he eulonzed tbe 
deceased member whose place he had taken, Louis XIV. and the Cafdinsl 
Richelieu who founded the Academy, and many others. The secretary de- 
livered an answer. 
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bad retired to his owd district to enjoy the cons id era lion, wbich 
ID the provinces is attached to the title of academician. On 
his reception at the Academy, he sent his discourse as a hro- 
ther academician lo M. de Voltaire ; this proceeding touched 
the patriarch, and he made his peace with llie Albe Trublet, 
and tliis peace has been inviolably observed. From thai time 
the Abbe Trublei was no longer aluffed into the little pamphlets 
of Ferney. 

Anecdolei of Gtneral Clerk. 

May, 1770. A letter has just been published addressed to 
Brigadier General Clerk, who served in the British army sent 
lo the succour of Portugal in the last war. The author of the 
letter is another English officer, who was his aid de camp, and 
who remained in Portugal since tlie peace. After this event 
General Clerk traversed Spain, and came to Paris, where he 
slaid a long time. He is a man of sense, hot a great talker, 
and even fatiguing from the trick he has of adding to every 
phrase that he pronounces an -Hem? so that he has the air of 
interrogating a person continually, tliough he never wuits for 
an answer. Notwithstanding this, we like him very well, and 
there is only Madame GeofTrin, who must have a great variety 
of people and things, and who does not love to dwell long ou 
the same ohject, who cannot think of General Clerk even now, 
without trembling all over. Baron d'HoIbach brought this 
straager to her, and after the first compliments, and a visit of half 
an hour, he rose to go away. M. Clerk, instead of following 
the person who had presented him, according to custom in a 
first visit, remained. Madame GeofTrin asked him if he went 
much to the theatres? — Rarely. — To the publick walks.' — 
Very seldom. — To court, lo the princes,'' — No one less. — How 
then do you pass your time .'' Why, when I find myself in a 
house that pleases me, I converse and 1 slay there. At these 
words Madame Geoffrin turned pale. It was six o'clock in 
the evening; she thought that General Clerk might remain 
till ten; diis idea gave her the shuddering of a (ever. By 
chance M. d'Alemhert came in. Madame Geoffinn persuaded 
him after a little lime, that he was not well, and that he must 
gel general Clerk to take him home. The latter, delighted to 
.reador a service, told M, d'Alemberl, that he might dispose ol' 
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bis carriage as he pleased, that be should not want tiD the even^ 
ing to take him home. These words were a thunderboh to 
Madame Geoffirin, who could not get rid of our Scotchmtti, 
whatever change happened in her apartment, by the arrival and 
departure of visiters. At this moment she cannot tbink with 
calmness of that day ; and she did not go to bed without tak- 
ing precautions agamst the danger of a second visk. I tiever 
could persuade her that General Clerk was a man accustomed 
to good society. In fact the only thing I knew against him, 
was that he made his horses remain from half past rour, at the 
bouse where he dined, champing their bits till midni^it, in the 
midst of winter, without ever moving from the place* But 
here we are, as far from our Portuguese story, as from die for- 
tunate sepulchres of Moukden. Since it is so, it will do no 
harm to relate an anecdote of the celebrated David Garrick. 
General Clerk held a long discourse one day at table, in pre- 
sence of that illustrious actor, to prove that the entbu^asm of 
the English for Shakspeare was only a matter of fasluon ; 
that in realit)r nobody either admired or iroderstood that authcHr ; 
but, that Mr. Garrick, by his acting, which was so fid erf* ge^ 
nius, had found the secret to make him the idol (rf'die natna^ 
Garrick) a great admirer of ShakspeiHre, and naturally full of 
vivacity and petulence, contained himself for a long time : at 
length he rose from table, took the band of General Clerk and 
said to him, / promise you^ Cfeneral^ that through my whole 
life I will never venture to speak on the subject of war. Bat 
it is time to hear the report of the aid de camp who was left 
in Portugal. 

Letter from Ldtut, Col. Shaw Groset to General Clerk, 

ElvBB, 5 December, 1769. ' 

A very singular event, Sir, has happened in the vicinity. The 
king, as you know, was residing at Villa Viciosa, one of his 
hunting seats four leagues from here. Last Sunday, in going 
out to ride according to custom, a man in a peasant's dress, 
with a stick in bis band, waited for him at the gate of the park, 
and when a part of the court had passed, he had the incon- 
ceivable audacity to raise his arm against the prince. The 
king turned his horse upon him and exclaimed. Are you 
mad ? At this moment some of the court came to the assistance 
of the king ; but the fellow would not suffer himself to be easily 
disarmed. The Count de Prado among others, received three 
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or four severe blows over the head : The wliole retinue being 
now assembled, the man would have bebn cut to pieces, if the 
Idog had not cried out, Do not kill him, but let him be taken to 
Jkn Louis Jlcunha^ one of the secretaries of state. When the 
man was examined, to know who he was and how he could 
oomimt such a rash action ? He answered, that he was a vete- 
ran, disbanded soldier, that the king owed him eight years ar- 
lews of pay, several uniforms, and a little mule, that had been 
tdcen from him by force ; that he had presented a petition to 
the ministry, and another to his majesty without any answer. 
This action will be as inconceivable to you. Sir, as it is to me. 
The mau served formerly in a regiment of artillery that was 
ttder your orders, and has always been considered very reso- 
iote. He says he knows very well that he shall be put to 
death. 

Anecdotes of Rousseau. 

Jean Jaques Rousseau has been for some time at Lyons. 
He has quitted his asylum in Dauphiny, the chateau of Bour- 
deSle, if I do not mistake. The cause is said to have been a 
fiarrel that happened between him and the lady of the cha- 
teau ; but I befieve nothing positive is known about it. It is 
however more certain, that he has composed a comick opera 
in one act on the subject of Pygmalion, half sung, half spoken, 
according to the barbarous custom of the modern French opera. 
There is, it is said, only one actor in this play, and that is Pyg- 
malion. The part of the statue is very short, it only speaks 
three times. When it perceives itself to be animated, it touch- 
es its heart, and says : It is ms. It then approaches a neigh- 
bouring statue, and feeling it inanimate, says. It is not me. 
Placing its hand afterwards on the heart of Pygmalion, and 
finding that it palpitates, it exclaims. It is another me. This is 
perhaps a little confused, a little metaphysical ; me is a very 
abstract term for a first thought, or rather a first sentiment. 
Whatever exists, refers every thing to its existence, by an im- 
tnutable and necessary law, vnthout knowing it. To discover 
thb now common truth, a long course of observation, and a 
long exercise of our intellectual faculties, was necessary. How 
could a metamorphosed statue find, in the first instant, so com- 
[dicated a result, and which supposes so many combinations, 
ind understood relations ? The first words of a being suddenly 
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animated would doubtless be some passionatei impetuous, 
mournful expression : the aspect of the universe would agitate 
it ; it would think that it was menaced, its own energy would 
excite fear. This is the route to discover what would be the 
first words of a statue ; yet however true these observations 
may be, I am convinced that the three speeches of IVL Rous- 
seau's statue, will make its fortune with the publick» which is in 
the habit of applauding thin^ infinitely more false. What 
seems to me a defect in the plan, is treating it in the ambiguous 
form of our modern operas, where the words are sung and spo- 
ken alternately. A pjece in which a miracle is operated, shouM 
be the most distant imitatbn possible of common life. 

It is said that M. Rousseau had thought of forming another 
piece, founded on a very tragick event, that has lately happened 
at Lyons, though he has since given up the intention. A young 
man, an Italian by birth, a fencing master by profession, and a 
young girl, the daughter of a rich inpkeeper, had conceived Ux 
each other the most violent passion. The parents having refu- 
sed their consent to their marriage, and assured tbem^ that it 
never should take place, the young people afier recoveriiK 
firom their first grie^ swore eternal fidelity to each odier : and 
to render their oath independent of events, they on a day 
.agreed upon, dressed themselves as victims, went to a chapel 
in the country near the city, and there closely embracing, and 
kneeling before the altar, each witii a pistol killed themselves. 
The story says, they were besides armed with two poniards in 
case the pistols had not killed them instantly, but that this pre- 
caution was superfluous. Letters from respectable people at 
Lyons, confirm all the details of this remarkable occurrence. 



Death of M. Chatelmont 

A scelerat, escaped from the galleys, and who had commit- 
ted several assassinations in the streets of Paris, in the course 
of a few days, has just expiated his crimes on the wheel. One 
of those who had the misfortune to be attacked by him, was 
M. Perinet de Chatelmont, who has since died of his wound; 
after having languished a month. He was the youngest of a 
numerous protestant family, well known in financial afiairs. 
I knew his .uncle,, a farmer-general, a man of sense, wlio 
died seven or eight years ago, upwards of ninety. He had 
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pRSsed his youth ns was the custom of the times, with the fash- 
ionable wits to ihe coffee-houses of Paris, and mention is made 
of him in the famotia couplers of Jean Bnptiste Rousseau, 
ithich occasioned a ctiminal process. The elder Perlnet was 
ciiod, as being attached to the proiestani faith. When I knew 
him, he had been for a lon§ time neutral ; he possessed many 
millions, with much simplicity of manners, and great subtlety of 
mind. His grand daughters have carried their wealth into two 
families of condition, by marrying one a Langerou, the other a 
Brienne. His collaterals, who enjoy a handsome fortune, neu- 
tral like their uncle, have conformed as lo the esteriour to the 
prevailing religion, excepting this [Mor Chalelmont, who was 
assassinated, and who continued a zealous protesiaot. His 
brothers spend thek fortune in a manner suitable lo respectable 
citizens. Cliatelmont used his like a holy man who is here 
only on his passage, and is returning to his true country. He 
did not indulge himself with a carriage; he only allowed him- 
self the simplest necessaries, and employed all the rest of his 
fortune in works of charity ; he had a vust number of pension- 
ers who lose every thing by his death. I have made mention 
of him here, on account of what he said to the murderer, 
whom he was obliged to suffer to be brought to his bedside lo 
be confronted with him. The villain attributed his crime to 
the want in which he found himself : fVretchedman ! exclaim- 
ed Chalelmont to his murderer, why did you not find me out ? 
/ would have given you a monthly stipend.* 

young's Night Thoughts. 
The first JVight of Young, translated into French verse, 
by M. Colardeau, 8vo. pamphlet of 30 pages. In this pro- 
duction, a very great talent for versification may be rect^nised, 
of (vhich the author had already given proofs in other works. 
Of all oiu: young poets, M. de la Harpe, and M. Colardeau are 
the only ones who have any idea of harmony, of that sweet 
versification, that insensibly disposes the soul to a mild and ten- 
der melancholy, of that imitative poetry, which by some secret 
charm, establishes a connexion between a peculiar sensation of 
the soul, and a particular choice of words or arrangement of 
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These are certainly verses : and if M. Colardeau and his 
oomrades add to the talent, which they have received firom na- 
ture, the study and application necessary to every man who 
would excel in his art, we shall be without doubt indebted to 
them for very estimable productions. Young^s flight Thoughts 
have a great reputation in England, and even in Europe. It is 
said, a German translation exists, which is a master-piece, but 
I have not seen it. A certain M. le Tourney gave us a French 
translation last year. M. Colardeau, from civility to his rival 
no doubt, pretends that this version had a most brilliant suc- 
cess. Let me perish, if I ever heard it spoken of by any per- 
son whatever. This style cannot succeed in France ; we are 
not abstracted enough, not solitary enough ; we cannot give it 
the time that is necessary for it to affect us. A more real re- 
proach which [ make against this work, is the vagueness which 
It throws about the reader. There may be remarked in Young 
and writers of this class, a heated mind, an extravagant, wild 
imagination, rather than a deeply affected heart; it is difficult 
to say exacdy what he complains of, what are hb misfortunes ; 
the objects of his grief are unknown, though he recalls them 
unceasingly. There is in all his writbgs too many bells, too 
many tombs, too many funeral songs and cries, too many phan- 
toms ; the simple and natural expression of true griei would 
produce a hundred times more effect than all these figures : the 
object is to make my tears flow, and not to frighten me like a 
child, by all these images that are terrible and imposing in ap- 
pearance, but which merely graze the soul and leave no lasting 
sentiment. 

Peculiarity of the French language. 

The Chevalier de Boufflers, while at the seminary of St. 
Sulpice, to prepare himself for a bishoprick, which he afterwards 
renounced for the cross of Malta, made the following rebus 
which is worth preserving. 

L. n. n. e. o. p. y. 1. i. a. 1. 1. 1. i. a. m. e. 1. i. a. e. t. m. 
e. 1. i. a. r. i. 1. 1. i. a. v. q. 1. i. e. d. c. d. a. g. a. c. k. c. 

He asserted that in pronouncing these letters, in the order he 
had written them, they would give distincdy the following words. 

* Helene est nSe au pays grec ; elle y a tite ; elle y a aime ; 
^ die y a ete aimee ; elle y a herite ; elle y a vecu; elle y est 
* decid6e agSe^ assez cass6e*' 
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This piece of pleasantry is worth preserving, because it 
proves one thing that the author did not think of, the cacopho- 
ny of the French language. I defy any person to produce a 
similar specimen in Italian : it is therefore much more difficult 
to be harmonious, elegant, graceful ; in one word, a seductive 
writer in French, than in any other language ; and the He- 
lene of the Chevalier de Boufflers may teach us the value we 
ought to attach to Vohaire. 

Rouelle the Chemist. 

August, 1770. We have just lost the father of chemistry 
in France. Guillaume Francois Rouelle, apothecary, demon- 
strator of chemistry at the royal garden (garden of plants) of 
the academies of the sciences at Paris and Stockholm, died the 
beginning of this month, after a long and painful malady. 
Rouelle was a man of genius without cultivation y before his 
time nothing was known in France but the principles of Leme- 
ry : it was he who introduced the chemistry of Stahl, and made 
known that science which no one thought about here, and 
which a number of great men bad carried in Germany to a 
high degree of perfection.* Rouelle did not know how to 
read them all, but his instinct was ordinarily as great as their 
science. He ought then to be considered the founder of che- 
mistry in France ; and yet his name will be forgotten because 
he has never written any thing, and because those in our time 
who hate vio'itten valuable works on this science, and who all 
came out of his school, have never rendered that homage to 
their master, which they owed him : they have thought it more 
expedient to place to the credit of their own sagacity, the 
principles and discoveries that they derived from him ; Roeulle 
therefore quarrelled with all of his disciples who wrote upon 
chemistry. He revenged himself for their ingratitude by the 
insults with which he loaded them in his publick and private 
lectures ; and it was known beforehand, that in such a lecture 
there would be a portrait of Malouin, in another the portrait of 
Macquer, finely drawn. They were, according to him, igno- 
ramuses, barbers, journeymen, plagiarists. This last term in 
his mind had become so odious, that he applied it to the great- 
est criminals ; and to express, for instance, the horrour he felt 

* What was chemistry at this time either in France or Germaay ? T. 
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ibr Damien, be said be was a plagiariit. IndigmtioD against 
the plagiarisms be bad suffered, degenerated into a nania ; he 
always tfaougbt he was piUaged; ajid when the works of Pott 
or Lehmann, or any. other great German chemist wefe traoa- 
lated, and he found ideas analogous to his own, he pretended 
that he had been robbed by those persons. Roudle was es- 
tremely petuJeot ; his ideas were oootused and without clearness; 
and a strong mind was necessary to follow him, and introdoee 
order and perspicuity into his lessons. He did not know how 
to write ; he spoke with the greatest vehemence, but without 
correctness or distinctness, and ho had the habit of saying, diat 
he was not of the academy of fine talking. With all these de- 
fects, his views were those of a man of genius, and always 
profound ; but he sought to keep them from the knowledge of 
his hearers, as much as his petment nature would permit. He 
commonly explained his ideas at length, and when he had stid 
every thing he added, but thit is one of my arcana, toMek ttM 
to no person. Sometimes one of his scnolars would get up 
and wnisper in his ear, what he had just been sajrine aloud : 
Rouelle then believed that his scholar had discovered his or- 
canum by his own sagaci^, and begged him n6t to divulge 
what he had just been saying to two hundred people. He 
had such a strong habit of absence, that exteriour objects no 
longer affected him. He tossed about like a madman in his 
chair while discoursing, turned himself over, thumped himself 
kicked his neighbour, and tore his ruflSes, without knowing any 
thing that he was doing. One day being in a circle vmere 
there were several ladies, he untied his garter, drew his stock- 
ing down to his shoe, scratched his leg with both hands, and 
then replaced the stocking and garter, and continued the con- 
versation without having the least suspicion of what be had 
been doing. In his course he was commonly aided by bis 
brother and nephew, to make the experiments before the audi*' 
ence. These assistants were not always to be found ; Rouelle 
would cry out, JSTephew ! Eternal Mephew ! and the eternal 
nephew not coming, he went himself into the back rooms of lus 
laboratory, to seek for the objects he wanted. During thid ope- 
ration he always continued the lesson as if he was in presence of 
the audience, and at his return, he had commonly united the 
demonstration he had commenced, and re-entered, saying, TeSj 
gentlemen $ when they would request him to recommence. 
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One day, being abandoned by liis broilier and his nephew, and 
making an experiment which was necessary (o his lesson, he 
said to his hearers: You see, geuHemen, ifeis kettle on the fire? 
Well, if [ wtti to atop stirring it one injtnnt, an explosion 
would follow that would blow m all into the air. In saying 
these words he forgot to stir it, and his prediction was accom- 
plished : the explosion took place with the most horrible noise, 
broke all the windows of the laboratory, and in a moment the 
two iinndred auditors found themselves scattered in the garden : 
fortunately no one was wounded, because the force of the ex- 
plosion went up the chimney : the demonstrator escaped with 
the loss of his chimney and his wig. Ii is truly wonderful that 
Rouelle, who almost always made his espBrimeiits by himselii 
because he wished to conceal his arcana from his brotJier, who 
is very skiliiil, has not been blown up into the air by his con- 
tinual carelessness ; but from constantly inhaling without any 
precaution the mosi pernicious exhalations, lie lost the use of 
his limbs, and passed the latter years of his life in the most 
terrible sufferings. Rouelle was an honest man, but with 
a character so unhewn, that he neither understood nor ob- 
served the established customs of socieiy ; and as it was easy 
to prejudice him against any one, and impossible to cure hira 
of this prejudice, he often lacerated others without rhyme or 
reason ; so that it is quite natural that he should have many 
enemies. He could not esteem the physicks, nor the systems 
of M. de BuS>n : he was not aiTecled by hiafine talkiTtg, and 
some lessons of his course were always employed to decry tliis 
illustrious academician. He had taken a dislike to Docira' 
Bordeu, a physician of excellent sense. Yes, gentlemen, said 
he every year at a certain part of his lecture, *( is one of our 
people, a plngiarisl, who lum killi-4 my brother, whom you see 
here. He meant, that Bordeu had treated his brother impro- 
perly in a disorder. Rouelle was a demonstrator in the puh- 
lick lessons at the royal garden, Doctor Bourdelin was profes- 
sor, and generally finished his lessons by diese words; As 
Monsieur, the demonstrntor, is going to prove by kis experv- 
ments. Rouelle then taking his turn to speak, instead of mak- 
ing his experiments, Gentlemen, every thing that the profetsor 
has told you is false and abmrd, as I am going to prove. 
Unfortunately for the professor he often kept his word. He 
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was a good FrenchmaD, full of zeal and patriodsm, but a gram- 
bier, fond of news when his attention was not fixed on his cru- 
cible. At the commencement of the la^ war, he wanted to 
command the flat-bottomed boats to go and burn Londoo. 
He did not despair of finding the means of setting fire to the 
English fleet under water, it was one of hb areanoL I met 
him the day after the batde of Rosbach : he was limping, and 
walked with diflicuhy : Oo(^ heavem ! what hoi happened to 
u M. Roudle f said I. I am ground to powder^ answered 
e, l4Km done up; the uhok Pnusian cavalry has marMl 
thi$ nighi aver my body. He then called our generals pkr 
eiaritttj and I perceived thb was not the moment to make 
him change his opimon. Great mifitary and political ereoH 
sometimes afiected him so much, that be would discuss them 
in the midst of his lecture on chemistry. He counted among 
his disciples, not only all the skilful chemists that France now 
possesses, but .many other celebrated men of diflbrent cksses; 
ne had independently of Ins excellent principles m cbemistnr, 
the secret of all men of genius ; that of making you think. 
Doctor Roux, one of his scholars, has proposed to collect his 
papers and publish them, without which many of his anana 
win perish with him. 

Anecdote of the Empress CcUharine. 

A Russian poet, named Sumarakofi*, author of several tra- 
gedies, being at Moscow, had a quarrel with the first actress on 
the theatre of that capital ; these accidents happen at Mos- 
cow, as well as at Paris. On a certain day, the governour of 
Moscow ordered one of the poet's plays to be performed ; he 
opposed it, because this actress played the principal part. 
This reason not appearing sufficient to make the governour 
change his opinion, the poet lost himself to such a .degree, that 
when the curtain rose, he jumped on the stage, seized the act- 
ress who appeared with all the tragick paraphernalia, and threw 
her into the side scenes. After having thus interrupted the 
publick tranquillity, he thou^t he had done enough, and in bis 
poetick plirensy wrote two letters to the empress herself, with 
as much indiscretion as rashness, filled with complaints and in- 
vectives against an actress. I defy any French poet to do better. 
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Novelist Marmontel, what do you think would be the conse- 
quence of this inexcusable insult.^ — But it is easy to teli. The 
impertinent letters of the poet Sumarakoff did not rearh the 
empress; the minister charged with the poetical department 
read them, and gave directions to throw the poet into a dun- 
geon, till further orders, where he probably now remains. 

Away with the romance and the historical romancer, he is 
only a cold and stupid liar. Such terminations are only pro- 
per in countries that boast of the mildness and politeness of 
their manners ; the pohce is not so perfect in Russia. Her 
Imperial Majesty received the two tetters by the post, and after 
having grven her orders for the Archipelago, for Moldavia, the 
Crimea, Georgia, and the borders of the Black Sea, she had 
stil! lime to write the following answer : 'Monsieur Sumara- 
' koff, I have been very much astonished at your letter of the 
' 26th of January, and still more at that of the 1st of February. 

* Both of ihem contain complaints against Ihe Belmoniia, who, it 
' seems to me notwithstanding, has only obeyed the orders of 
' Count SollikofT. The Field Marshal desired to see your 
' tragedy performed ; thai did you honour. It was proper for 
' you 10 conform lo the wishes of the first person in authority 
' at Moscow : and it' he chose that the piece should be played, 
' his will should not have been contested. I believe you know as 

* well as any one, how much respect is merited by those men, 
' who have served with glory, and whose heads are covered 

* with gray hairs. It is for this reason, I advise you to avoid 
' such disputes for the future. You will then preserve that 
' tranqiiillily of mind, necessary for your works, and it will al- 
' ways be more agreeable to me to see the passions represented 
' in your dramas, than to read them in your letters. 

' 1 am yours affectionately, 

(Signed) • Catharine,' 

1 advise all ministers, who have the department of hltres de 
cachet, to enregister this form in their records, and never on 
any account to deliver any other to poels, and all who have a 
right to be of the irritable class, that is to say, childish and mad 
by profession. After this letter, which perhaps deserves im- 
mortality as much as the monuments of the wisdom and gloty 
of the present reign in Russia, I am afraid that I shall be con- 
Grmed in the heretical opinion, that sense is never injurious, 
_ even on tlio throue. 

Vol. I. No. 2. 27 
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Cure for a Comumption, 

I will not answer for the efficacy of die receipt which jroa 
w31 find indicated in the following recital ; but it my remedy 
serves no one, at least, it can do no harm. Read it, and ma^ 
use of it, if you are in want of it, if you ha?e faith io it, or if 
you have bottles to cork. 

An officer in garrison at Rochefort, worn out with trying 
all the remedies prescribed, to cure him of an obstinate cough, 
oeased using them, and resumed his common mode of livine. 
He soon began to raise blood, and his breast appeared affected, 
he still persisted in doing nothing for it. One day having 
had a cask of wine drawn off, he bad half a pound of msio, 
and half a pound of yellow wax brou^t into his room, which 
he meh^d in an earthen vase over a chafing-dish, to seal 
his bottles. This operation having taken up about an hour and 
a half, he thought at the end of that time, that he expectorated 
with more ease, and that his cough was less dry, and less fie- 
quent. He thought that the iiimigation which be had by ac- 
cident received, might have contributed to it ; b consequence 
he recommenced it, keepine his doors and windows shut, and 
walking amidst the cteud of smoke, that arose firom the mix- 
ture. At the end of four or five days he found himself per- 
fectly cured. He mentioned his discovery to the surgeon of 
his regiment, who, without believing its virtue, tried it upon a 
soldier who was dying in the hospital of a most decided pul- 
monary complaint. After bavins had him taken to his house, 
he made him undergo every four hours a fiunigation, proportion- 
ing the quantity of smoke to the strength of the patient, who 
as he was very weak might have been suffocated, if the smoke 
had been too strong. After the second day the sick man's 
coush assumed a milder character, and in six weeks he was 
perfectly re-established. 

And now upon this, as Rabelais says, " amuse yourself and 
drink cool." 

TrantloHon of Savage*8 Life. 

7%6 L^ ofSavage^ an English poet, has just been trans- 
lated into Trench, by M. le Toumeur, the same who translated 
Young's Night Thoughts, a poem of the finest black, that it is 
possible to imagine, and which the translator has found the 
means to get read by a people whose thoughts are rose-coloured. 
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It is true that this complexion begins to fade. M. ie Toumeur 
understands English well, and writes French with harmony 
and pui'ity. This biography of Savage is interesting ; it is the 
delineation of an unfortunate man, of an inconsistent character, 
of an impetuous- genius ; of an individual sometimes benevo- 
lent, at others malevolent ; at one moment huughty, at another 
mean ; half true, half false ; in every thbg more deserving of 
compassion, ilian hatred, of comeniptthan applause; agreeable 
to hear, dangerous to frequent ; the best lesson that we can have 
OD the inconvenience of the acquaintance of poets, tlieir want of 
morali^and of propriety. Tiie work would have been delightful, 
and to be compared with the memoirs of the Count de Gram- 
monl, if the English antlior had intended to have composed a 
satire on bis hero ; but unhappily he is in earnest.* 

The accountof the life of the wretched Savage, son of Anne, 
(XKiDtess of Macclesfield, who to get a separation from her hus- 
^nd, avowed herself to be with child by Lord Rivers, is !n- 
irrupted by extracts from the different works of Savage, and 
lOBt of them very fine. This countess of MacclesSeld was a 
Vstrange woman, who persecuted an otfspring of love, with a 
rage that was sustained for many years, that was never extin- 
guished, and that is founded on nothing. If a poet had thought 
proper to introduce into a drama or a romance, a character of 
this kind, be would have been hissed, and yet it is in nature. 
Nature then is sometimes hissed, and why not ? does she not 
tneril it ? 

The life of Savage is followed by that of Thomson, author 
f>f the Seasons, and of some tragedies. Notliiug is to be said 
of him, except that he is the very contrary of the other ; his 
biography is tiresome, it is necessary for the happiness of 
those who have to deal with men, that ibey should resemble 
Tfaotnson ; for the interest and amusement of a reader, that 
they should be like Savage. 1 will only say one word of the 
Seatotu of Thompson compared to the Georgirks of Virgil; 
the muse of Thomson is like our lady of Loretto, and the muse 
of Virgil a Venus : one is rich and covered witli diamonds 
the other is beautiful, naked, and with only a simple bracelet. 
Virgil is a model of good taste ; Thomson is well calculated 
lo corrupt that of young writers, 

musing to have hoard Dr. Johnion's lepl; to (bin , 
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Sir W. J(me$' letter to Perron, 

January, 1772. M. AnquetS du Perron, of the rc^al aca- 
demy of inscriptions and belles lettres, published, about six 
months since, bis travels in India, with a translation of the Zend- 
Avesta, and the sacred books of the Guebres attributed to Zo- 
roaster. This trash formed three enonnous volumes m quarto^ 
that cannot be either sold or read. The publick had conceiv- 
ed a favourable opinion of this woric, which had been announced 
and expected for a lon^ time. It was known that the author 
had passed many vears \n India, without any other design than 
that of teaming the ancient Persian among the Guebres, in 
order to be able to translate their sacred books, and to bring us 
exact notions of their religious principles, their tenets, and the 
worship of the adorers of fire. It is known that the Guebres 
have the exclusive privilege of being persecuted by the Ma- 
hometans, who with this exception tderate all religions eas3|y 
enough. Exterminated m Persia, they have taken refuge in 
Hindbstan, where the rekning religion obliges them to be ex* 
tremely circumspect. They are then naturally mysterious, 
concealed, and suspicious towards strangers. M. Anquetil was 
not sorry on his return to France, to assure us, that he had sui> 
mounted all the obstacles that were opposed to the object of 
his voyage, as well as an infinity of physical dangers. And 
when he was told that he had probably made himself a Guebre 
to succeed in his design, he gave a significant smile, and shew- 
ed a certain air of satisfaction at being suspected of this apos- 
tacy. At length, after manv years waiting, the publick had an 
opportunity of judging of the extent of its obDgations to M. 
Anquetil. It bad been decided, that if these were the original 
books of ZSoroaster, this legislator of the ancient Persians was 
a most signal dotard, who mixed up a heap of absurd and su- 
perstitious opmions, with a little of that common moraUty, which 
may be found in all the laws upon earth. 

It is evident that it was risking his life very uselessly, and 
very laboriously, to go to the extremity of the globe to seek for 
such a collection of nonsense. It was not worth going so far 
after folly, for all nations have a sufficient fund of it. But thb 
is not the only fault of M. Anquetil. If you have the paiience 
to examine his work, you will find in it throughout that charac- 
ter of frivolity, that discovers a traveller to be full of narrow 
prejudices, of presumption and vanity, to whom you can 
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neither grant esteem uor confidence. He is a second Abbe 
Chappe. The one lalks to you about his furs, his picturesque 
aiiire, his hahs in the midst of mountains, the balls and fetes 
given hiiD by ilie ladies of Siberia. The other gives you nar- 
rations full as iuteresting lo inform you that he sat out with a 
complexion of lilies and roses, and that he was every-where 
taken for the Adonis of France. If our travellers and our 
writers continue in this noble strain, it will not be said ihat we 
have never left our childhood, but that we have fallen back 

An Englishman, M, Jones, has given, in a French letter, a 
fraternal correction to M. Anqueiil du Perron, in which is com- 
prised an examination of his translation ol tlie books attributed 
to Zoroaster. 

After having very properly animadverted on some of the im- 
pertinences of M. Anquetil, on the subject of England, M. 
Jones dwells on (he folly of a man who loves his life, and ex- 
poses his florid complexion to learn what nobody understands, 
and which it is neither useful nor agreeable to be acquainted 
with. He proves often and clearly, that M. Anquetil, with all 
his solemn pride, founded on his believing hiniselt to be the only 
man in Europe acquainted with the ancient language of the 
Persians, may be strongly suspected of having only very com- 
mon and very confused notions about it. I'hls pamplilet is, in 
general, tliatof alearned and enlightened man, and one of excel- 
lent sense. With some slight corrections, and rather effacing 
tlian adding, one could make a work of this pamphlet, that M. 
de Voltaire might avow.* It may be perceived that M. Jones 
has studied this illustrious writer ; it may also be seen that he 
is one of those foreigners who is not fascinated with French mu- 
sick. They have done the Abbe Chappe tiip honour to refute 
him in Russia, in a pamphlet entitled Anlidole. Some attri- 
bute this work to ilie celebrated Princess DaschkofF, others lo 
M. Falconet, a French sculptor who is erecting the statue of 
Peter the Greai, at St. Peiersburgh. In this antidote there is 
loo much abuse ; but the letter of M. Jones is a model of the 
niHoner in which those rasii travellers should be treated, who 
only make tlie tour of tlie world, to acquire the right of talking 
nonsense. 

* Grimm here renders great jualice lo tliia celebrited letter of Sir Win. 
Jones wLeo it is cnnsidered ihe exalted opiniun eiJIsrlniued of Voltnire, iben 
^■^ ibe heighl o? hi» fame ■, while the furmer wnn a yuung man, wlioae 
^■■pMI lalanu were jet but unperiectly known. T. 
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Otienatimu on the efftcU o/'lAe Cam La*e§, tm3 of a'nlw w 
/oA in the priee tf Com m Ike (^gTMuAure tmd'gmird 
vataiA tf M« cMinA^ B^ Ifie Ret. T. R. MMm, jn- 
feaior of kittory mitd polttiad economy in the part t»S* 
CWfctgv, Ber^itrdtkire. Thir4 edition, liondon, gp: 4fl. 

Tbh paapUel coDtaiDB bb inpwtinlbut werf brief statement 
of tbe general Brguments od the policy of the Corn Law. 1l 
is inde<^ the Atntract tfaeerj', if we aaj so aar^ of ihase Laws, 
without descudingmta anf detulaor caleulations of muchcon- 
HquBnee, and with a few remarks to suit it to this partJcalar 
iMtMHi, it has veiy miicb the uipearanee (^ being copied from 
-om of ttie learned profesaor'a rectureB at the. India College. 
We ppesume, nevenbelesa, that other paramph makers have 
alnadf oondeiomid«dto Mpply dtese deficwDcies of Mr. Mal- 
ttma, and w« doubt BOt Aat acoordiBg to the usual industry of 
die BrttMl mempoUa; sevorat btndied ponderous pampUcis 
have t»»«thed' their last,, befbre tUs time, in ihe same good 
cause. We regret, bowerer, not having been able to see ano- 
Aer pamphlet since published hy Mr. Matthus on the saiM lA- 
ject, and which, we understand, recommends more 9troD|^ Aa 
the present (xie, the necessity of restricdoos on iinpoHMicB: 
The well known sagachy, candour, and moderation orthJi ptf 
iteman on erery thmg wbich relates to political ecoMMiff ; nd 
b)S mtuation in life, beyond the influence of the prejodicel rf 
babit (H- tQterest, or ministerial petrooage, eire to idl his. ojwh 
ions ^e strongest claim to attentioD. Before giving a OMR 
enlarged account of this subject, which has oftaa crmted i!n 
greatest agitation, and produced ^e most coaffictbe optaten 
m France and England, we presume a short sketch of Uie Ht^ 
tory of the Com Laws may not be unacceptable. 

The first veiy certain information, which we have about dia 
Corn Laws in Endand is in the reign of Henry VI. Peni» 
uoB was given t^ ParliameDt b I46i to export wheat, when it 
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should be 6 shillings fbd 8 pence per quarter. ^ The inland 
^ commerce of com was also opened in the 18th of the same 
' king by allowing any collector of the customs to grant a 
^license for carrying it from one county* to another.'f In 
1612 directions were given to the king's officers to purchase 
com for the purpose of establishing magaziaes, when the price 
dould be below 32 shillings. Considering the relative value 
of other articles, this appears to be a great price for those times. 
Id 1753,1 on a complaint from the exporters of com, that the 
bounties were not paid, a bill was passed that ao interest of 3 
per cent, should be allowed upon every debenture for bounty till 
the principal was paid. In the four or five§ foUowing years the 
high price of corn occasioned frequent riots, in which many lives 
were lost, and a large amount of property destroyed. During 
that period the Legislature forbid the exportation of grain, re- 
9ioved the restriction upon the importations, and prohibited the 
diadUers from using wheat. The scarcity is attributed to the 
II* r^ratters, icurestallers, and engrossers of com.' But in 
1773 JMr. Burke's celebrated bill repealed all former acts of 
the Legislature, and corn was allowed to be exported when 
hdow 44 shillings, and imported when above 48 shillings. 
Adam SmithlT pronounces this the best bill which could be 
made in the circumstances of the country. In 1804 importa- 
tioo was admitted at above ,63 shillings, ind exportation below 
48* The twelve maritime counties regulated the price. Since 
that the distillers have been prohibited from using grain for a 
short time. The object of the present bill is to prevent impor- 
tatioo except the price should be above 80 shillings the quarter. 
.The first reading of the bill was had last February, and passed 
jbgr a vote of 235 in favow of the restrictions, and 35 against 
ib^m* The third reading was passed, we believe, last IVlarch 
by, an increased m^ority. In the House of Lords a protest of 
.11 peers was entered; signed, however, by no member of 
much political coosideratioa. Lord Lauderdale, who is es- 
teemed one of the best informed economists in that body, and 
wbO| we observe by the li^ of publications, has written a 

* Hume, vol. iii. p. 215. f Ibid. yoI. vi. 175. t Smollet, vol. iii. p. 345. 

§ SmoUet, vol. It. p. 38. 
II Smollet. % CJMip. T. b. it. WeiOtfa of NatioM. 
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pamphlet upon the subjeci, voted in favour of the bill. Thew 
are the pnncipaJ facts in the hisior}' of the English Corn Liaws> 
It is very well known, however, that Corn Laws are not a ifl- 
cent contrivance of Legislators. They were adopted by seve- 
ral nations of antiquity, and among others by the Athenians, 
who were forbidden to export corn from Attica ; and all wba 
brouglit it from foreign countries, were compelled to cany t 
to the market at Athens. The citizens were also proliibitect 
from buying more dian a certain quantity, but the price aboul^ 
be raised above the ordinary rale, which was about Ss. 9A. 
slerl. a bushel. We may as well observe, that the late discu»-' 
sion of the Com Laws involved no allusion to paily feelings dC; 
views. 

Mr. Mahhus begins this pamphlet by a statement of the aigO] 
ment of A. Smith* respecting the influence of com upon ■'•^^ 
price of labour, and an exposition of the erroneous princi 
upon which it rests. This doctrine of Dr. Smith has I 
exploded several years, and there are various publicalionsf . 
which hints and conjectures of its inaccuracy are develope4 
though excepting the edition of that author lately published i' 
Mr. Buchanan of Edinburgh, we do not recollect to have sei 
so formal a refutation of it as the present one of Mr. Mattbt 
It is immediately obvious tliat the influence of corn upon tl 
price of labour is one of the most important points of view 
wliich this question can be considered. This therefore tav 
be our apology for repeating the argumentsof Mr. Malthttam 
other writers upon this interesting subject. ' The substance 
' his (A. Smith) argument is, that com is of so peculiar a nl 
' ture, that its real price cannot be raised by an increase of " 
money-price : and that, as it is clearly an increase of real prio 
alone, which can encourage its production, the rise of monej^ 
price, occasioned by a bounty, can have no such elTect. 

' It is by no means intended to deny the powerful influen 
' of the price of corn upon the price of labour, on an averaj 
' of a considerable number of years; but that this influence 
' not such as to prevent the movement of capital to, or from thB 
' land, which is the precise point in question, will be mads 

■ Weallh of Nslions, cb. 1, % 3, b. I. 

> Among otlierB,BeocbBp. 10,HallhuH on Fopulttion. 
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' sufficiently evident by a siiort inquiry into tlie manner in whicii 
' labour is paid and brought inio the market, and by considera- 
' tion of tlie consequences to which the assumption of Adam 
' Smith's proposition would inevitably lead.' The expenditure 
of the lower classes does not consist aliogetlier in food, and siitl 
less in grain ; it is composed of the aj'iicles of house-rent, fuel, 
soap, candles, tea, sugar, clothing, meal, milk, butler, cheese, 
and potatoes. It is calculated that the proportion of bread is 
2 parts in 5 of ibe whole consumption, and though these ' divi- 
sions ' are liable to considerable variations, it is apparent that 
the ' division ' of corn. So far from regulating the price of la- 
hour, has only an adjusting power of 2-5ths, and even still less, 
(if it was necessary to make such close calculations) since seve- 
ral divisions in the scale are articles of foreign growth, where 
llie influence of the price of corn in the importing country can- 
not be felt to the same degree^ As a slill farther proof that 
com and labour rarely preserve an invariable proportion, it is 
only necessary to observe the manner in which a market is sup- 
plied with labour. In general the price of commodities is regu- 
lated by the demand and the supply, and unless the consumer 
is willing to pay a fair value for the commodity, it is withdrawn; 
or the next year the supply is only accommodated to the num- 
ber of those who are willing to pay this value. But in tlie case 
of labour the operation of withdrawing the commodity is neces- 
sarily slower and more painful. The same supply of labour 
must continue in the market not only the next year, but many 
years to come ; consequently, if the advanced price of provis- 
ions is not so great tliat the labourer can but support his family, 
he will continue to suffer a gradual diminution of his wages, till 
a suspension in the progress of population causes the market to 
be understocked with labour ; — in which case a competition for 
labour will restore in some degree the proportion between the 
price of provisions and labour. A contrary effect happens 
when a scarcity of labour raises its price beyond the just level ; 
— this is obviously relieved by an increase of population, and 
the value of labour is sunk down to a corresponding balance 
with the vulue of provisions. The last aigumenl, and which 
to our minds is perfectly conclusive, is thus stated by Mr. 
Malthus : 

Vol. I. No. 2. 28 
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' If we suppose that the real price of corn is UDchangeabk, 
or not capable of experiencing a relative mcrease or decrease 
of value, compared with labour and other commodities, it will 
follow, that agriculture is at once exchided from the operatiaD 
of that principle, so beautifully explained and ilhistfated by 
Adam Smith, by which capital flows from one emplojmient to 
another^ accordmg to the various and necessarily fluctuating 
wants of society. It will foUow, that the growth of corn has 
at all times, and in all countries, proceeded with a unifonn 
unvarying pace, occasioned only by the equable increase ti 
agriciutural capital, and can never have been accelerated, or 
retarded, by variations of demand. It will follow, Aat U* a 
country happened to be either overstocked or understocked 
with com, no motive of interest could exist for witiidniwfaig 
cafHtal from agriculture in the one case, or adding to it in die 
other, and thus restoring the equilibrium between its iSffisrent 
kinds of produce.' 

Of the numberless facts illustrating the errour of llie doctriAe, 
that *' labour is the standard measure of value," and *' con is 

* the measure of labour," we shall mention only one— ^nlh be- 
cause it is a remaricaUe proof of the opinion now univeisalljr 
entertained, and also a melancholv instance of the p enncioiis 
effects of '^ system " upon a mind so acute and matbematied 
as that of Adam Smith. 

' From the reign (1327) of Edward HI. to die reign (1485) 
*' of Henry VII. a day's earnings, in com, rose from a peck to 
' near half a bushel ; — ^and from Heniy VU. to the end (1603) 
' of Elizabeth, it fell from near half a bushel to litde more thtn 

* half a peck.' In the III. of Edward com once rose 13 tines 
its value.* 

If we need farther evidence, what can be more coockuive 
than the condition of our country, where wkges of labour are 
high, food generally cheap, and clothing generally dear. Tlis 
circumstance, mentioned by A. Smilh,f and which would some- 
what have embarrassed that sagacious author, if be had always 
reasoned from his own data, is sufficiently explained to every 
schoolboy in the nation by the abundance of land, the thamess 
of populatbn, extent of commerce, 8z;c. 

From the observations already made, we believe, that we 
are entided to consider corn as subject to no veiy peculiar 

* Davenant, p. 81. f Wealth of Nations, ch. 8. b. 1. 
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laws, aod io dlscussmg die policy of a system of com laws, it is 
chiefly necessary therefore to attend to the common principles 
which have an influence in diverting the resources of a nation. 
— For this purpose, Mr, Malthus makes the three following 
divisions. 

' First, Whether, upon the supposition of the most perfect 
' freedom of importation and exportation, it is probiible that 
' Great Britain and Ireland would gi'ow an independent supply 
' of corn. 

' Secondly, Whether an independent supply, if it do not come 
' naturally, is an object reaily desirable, and one which justifies 
' the interference of the legislature. 

' And, Thirdly, If an independent supply be considered as 
' such an object, how far, and by what sacrifices, are restric- 
' tions upon importation adapted to attain the end in view.' 

Upon the first point, Mi'. Malthus quotes from the evidence 
given in the house of commons, by which it appears that the 
bullbn prices of corn at Dantzick the last four or five years 
have not exceeded "32 shillings a quarter," and the Baltick 
merchants have expressed an opinion, that if a permanent mar- 
ket could be secured in London, corn would be raised expressly 
for it. It also appears from the same evidence, that during the 
same period the price of corn has been in London 78 or 80 
shillings, and even at that rate it was cheaper to import some 
com than to devote more capital to the land. This remarka- 
ble difference of price is sufficiently accounted for by the im- 
mediate accumulation of manufacturing and commercial popu- 
lation and capital, compared with those of any other country in 
Europe, the great profits resulting from these investments of 
properly ; also, the heavy weight of taxes, the expenses of en- 
closures, and the high price of labour, which upon an average 
is more than double that of any people in Europe. We may 
also remark that in 1804* the hmit below which importation 
was not allowed was 63 shillings. That in the 13 yeai^ end- 
ing in that period the average price was 62 shillings, and not- 
withstanding they paid during that time 30,000,000/. for grain 
to foreign nations. We shall here copy, as farther confirma- 
tion, a few results from a table published by order of parliament ; 
not having room for die wliole^ we can only make a short 
average. 
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Years. 



IMPOKTKD. 

I Heal A; 
Corn. I Flour. 



EXPORTED. 

I Meal A; 
Com. I Floor. 



Quarten 


Cwt. 




'Quarten 


Cwt 


642506 


7767 




367489 


174729 


1088781 


211688 




79430 


116740 


1066348 


13013 




163266 


139909 


463939 


124239 




17643 


66444 


9087614 


1123714 




28617 


94814 


751004 


252736 




.144746 


160813 


607484 


309569 




114006 


105233 


925756 


17072 




188019 


120179 


243H:{3 


63038 




137630 


83195 


946687 


82166 




170146 


2B6189 


946567 


82165 




146861 


266140 



Yean of «iieo»> 
mon aoarcitj. 



1792 
1793 
1794 
1796 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1812 
1814 
1816 



From this it is apparent how great the excess of importation 
is above exportatioo, though it has decreased latterly. Hie 
importation from Ireland is of course not here inchided. lo 
1764,* com was aUowed to be exported from France onfy, 
howeveri in French vessels and manned with French sailors, 
and as far as we have been able to ascertain this law has nevor 
been repealed. Considering, that the impOTtadon limit is now 
proposed to be adjusted to 80 shillmgs, the lowest rate bv which 
the iarmer can at present be protected, and considenng also 
that by an * universd freedom oi importation and exportatioo,' 
^ equalizing ' the price of com in all the markets oi Europe, 
assisted by the increased quantity which America could send 
advantageously to her own commerce, it will be found, accord- 
ing to the opinion of Mr. Maltbus, that the average price in the 
London market would not exceed 45 shillings. With these 
views and statements before us, we confess that we do not see 
in what way the opinion of Mr. Malthus which we are about to 
quote, can be resisted. 

' Nothing can be more certain, than that if the prices of wheat 
^ in Great Britain were reduced by free importauon, near^ to a 
*' level with those of America and the continent, and if our 
' manufacturing prosperity were to continue increasing, it would 
^ answer to us to support a part of our present population on 
' foreign com, and nearly the whole probably of the increas'ing 
' population, which we may naturally expect to take place in 
* the course of the next twenty or twenty-five years.' pp. 22, 23. 



* Minutes of Evidence. 
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The second point proposed by Mr. Malthus ceitainly em- 
braces the most inleresiiiig details, and as no such ' freedom' 
can be expected (which is the groundwork of ihe last proposi- 
tion,) the consideration of the present ' division, is undoubtedly 
ihe most impoilani of all. 

' The general principles of political economy teach us to buy 
' all our coramoities where we can have them the cheapest ; 
' and perhaps there is no general rule in the whole compass of 
' the science, lo which fewer justifiable exceptions can be found 
' iu practice. In the simple view of present wealth, popula- 
' tioD and power, three of the most natural and just objects of 
' national ambition, I can hardly imagine an exception ; as itis 
'only by a strict adherence to this rule that the capital of a 
' country can ever he made to yield ils greatest amount of pro- 
' duce.' p. 23. 

The advocates of the Corn Laws have therefore lo prove, 
that the present is a proper exception, which at once reduces 
it lo a 'junction of advantages aud disadvantages,' — and which 
would be no very difficult matter, provided ihey were allowed 
to establish their axiom by the notions and practices, which 
have prevailed for centuries in the iolercourse of all the coun- 
tries of the world. The fact is, ihat the commercial code of 
the European nations iu particular is merely a budget of re- 
strictions, bounties, and drawbacks. The natural level of trade 
is every-wfaere disturbed an4 diverted by the contrivances of 
legislators ; and the necessity of raising a revenue, the satisfac- 
' tion of distressing an enemy, or a temporary sufTering at home, 
have gradually reconciled the economists to the relinquishment 
of the most beautiful as well as leading principles in their sci- 
ence. For many years England has suffered no manufacture 
of any foreign nation, except Russian ' crash,' and a few other 
coarse ardcles, to enter its ports ; the commercial interest has 
also been creating to itself a most unrelenting monopoly by the 
various ' orders' and kinds of navigation acts. The numerous 
bounties and iodulgences to trade and manufactures the agri- 
cultural bterest has submitted to, wbether from ignorance, pa- 
triotism, or interest, we have not lime to inquire ; but it may 
be a subject of surprise, that while the two first ' interests' have 
been fortified in every possible way agamst the participatiOTj of 
strangers, the agricultural interest should at this moment be iti 
jrg-fQrsaken, and exposed to a partial ruin by the 
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competitioD of foreigii produce ; and especiaUjr when the * rross 
value'* deriyed from the land Ggoatitutes more tbao half the 
income of the Bntiah empire. To this the qpecious reply may 
be madoy that the political siuiatioD of Europe the hat tfafaqr 
years, has given the farmers more than an equable abare of ad* 
vanta|es \ and therefore in the present change they are only 
fufienu the same hardship to wnicb all speculators are expos- 
ed. Iftbis were true, which is not altogether the fiictt it does 
not acquit the legislature of the evident injustice of first en- 
couranng too much, and then ne^ecting to take proper precau- 
tions tor the protection of the farmers. 

* B7 protecting duties, drawbacks and taxes on almost all 

* foreign commodities, capital is -prevented from leavbg those 

* trades, the prices of the products of which have been in- 

* creased by domestick taxation : while, if the ports were thrown 

* open to toe free admission of foreign com, agriculture would 
' be exposed to the foss of capital, occasioned bv the oomi>eti- 

* tioa of foreqpiers, who not being burdened by tne same weigbl 
^ of taxation, would possess the most obvious advantages in the 
' oootest with our home growers. It may foirly indeed be said, 
' that to restore the freedom of the corn trade, under tbiese di^ 
' cumstances, is not really to restore things to their natural level, 
^ but to depress the cultivatbn of the land below its natural 
' proportion to other kinds of industry. And though, even in 
' this case, it might still be a national advantage to purchase com 
^ where it could be had the cheapest ; yet it must be allowed 

* that the owners of property in land would not he treated with' 
' strict impartiality.' p. 35. 

Neither do we diink it a &ir argument on the part of the ma- 
nufactures, that notwithstanding their protecting duties, the ar- 
ticles of their manufacture could not be made so cheap in anjr 
other country,-— if so, where is the necessiQr of protecting du- 
ties i But it must be true that when these restrictk)ns were im- 
posed, En^and could not support a competition ; and even 
now, we imagine, the Americans could carry her some articles 
of India manufacture cheaper than she couU make them 
herself. 

* The whole annual produce is wtunated at 430,000,0001. ; of thk the 
product of a^oulture is 916,000,000. lo a population in England alone of 
about 18,000,000, about 6,000,000 are agricultural. See Colquhoua's tiva- 
tite,4kc. 
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We readily admit with A. Smith (chap. v. b. 4,) and Mr. 
Molthus, (pages 26 aod 27,) that neither bounties nor restric- 
tions produce either cheapness, or what is of more conse- 
quence, steadiness of price. But we tnay make here a short 
siaiement of the average prices of corn the last iwo hundred 
years, principally as an instance of the frequent and striking 
discordance between fact and reason, if we will not take the 
trouble to reconcile them by the melancholy assistance of wars, 
families, revolutions, and taxes, as is deplorably necessary in 
the present case. 



The average pticc of wheat from 1605 Iq 1870* was about 37 

In 1G70, aliehl protection takeirtbr farmer, sicrnae lor )ti years 3ti 7 
from 1690 to 1750, average about 3(i 

Com LawB allered in ]7n7, and in a great roeaaure Buspendoci in ) .n r 
1773, ihe average the 10 jearB of llie last century was about { '' 

To counterbalance the advantages of a free u-ade in corn, 
' it is alleged,' says Mr. Malthus, ' that security is of stiU more 
' importance than wealth, and that a great country, likely to 

* escite the jealousy of others, if it become dependent for the 
' support of any considerable portion of its people upon foreign 
' corn, exposes itself to the risk of having its most essential 

* supplies Euddmly fail at the time of its greatest need. That 
' such a risk is not very great will be readily allowed. It would 

If be as much against the interest of those nations which raised 
Slhe superabundant supply, as against the one which wanted 
^it, that the intercourse diould at any time be internipted ; and 
' a rich country, which could aflbrd to pay high for its com, 
' would not be likely to starve, while there was any to be pur- 
' chased in the market of the commercial world.' The first 
answer to this paragraph is made by Mr. Malthns in his Essay 
ob Population, chap. 10; the same ideas are faintly repeated 
in several parts of this pamphlet. ' There cannot be a doubt 
' that in the course of a few years, (now, 1813) we shall draw 
' from foreign countries 2,000,000 quarters of wheat annually. 

* If under these circumstances any commercial discussions 
' should arise with those countries, with what a weight of 
' power they would negotiate ! The periodical return of such 
' seasons of dearth as those we have lately experienced, I con- 
sider as absolutely certain upon our present importing system- 

* HioDtsB of Evidence, and Mnlihue on Population, cliap. 10 
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' I would ask, is it politick merely with a view to our national 

* greatness, to render ourselves thus dependent upon others fer 

* support, and put it in the power of a oombinatk)n against us to 
' dinunisb our prnwlation 3,000,000 ?' To prevent £ese disas- 
^ ters, I see no omer way at present than a sjrstemof Corn Laws,' 
&C. In a note to the same chapter, ^ There has never yet been-^ 

* an instance in history of a large nation continuing with undimi- 
' nished vigour to support 4 or 5,000,000 of its population on 
' imported com. In ^ite^ however, of the peculiar advantages 
'of Great Britain, it appears to me clear, that if she cootinuos 
' yearly to increase her importation of com, she cannot escape 
' that decline,' &c. Events have shown that there is conside- 
rable more apprehension than tmth in the^e forebodmgs ; but 
as a proof that ^ey are not altogether visionan*, it should be re- 
collected that Prussia several years since laid a high duQr upon 
the export of com from her ports, when there was an alarming 
scarci^ in Great Britain. We should moreover bear in mind the 
restrictive system adopted in this country. Our sapient nolioD 
of starving John BuD, is really a very thread bare story amoog 
the ambitious projects and machinations of our republick ; and 
though contrary to all human experience and calculation be did ■ 
escape starvation outright, we could make him at least pay 
higher prices for his com, and perhaps force him to the neces- 
sity of raising for himself. The expectation of this necessi^ is 
therefore a powerful argument on the side of the Corn Law 
advocates. A nation neither can, nor always ought, to bend 
to its interest; and it is as impossible^ to curb the bursts 
of sudden indignation or the rancour of long nourished pre- 
judices, as it is to calculate the consequences of them. Eng- 
land with such means of power and oppression, so liable to 
provoke jealousy and hatred, perhaps risks too much if she 
trusts to other nations the feeding of 3 or 4,000,000 of her 
population. Besides, com is not like most other commodities, 
of which the deprivation for a few months only occasions a 
little sufiering. A suspension of tlie usual supply for half a 
year may bring about the most frightful commotions and mise- 
ry, and though we do not undertake, as we have already said, 
to insure absolute starvation, it would cost the nation at any 
rate a few broken heads and broken windows. 

How many facts and confirmations does the history- al- 
ready ended of a great natkm furnish to theories and con- 
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jectures. We cannot help alluding here to the fate of Rome, 
though we are very far from saying that Rome was subvert- 
ed by depending upon Egypt for its supply of com, or that the 
distribution of it among the people was one cause of their cor- 
ruption ; but those different circumstances occurred about the 
same time ; — and in such speculations we are not only apt to 
blend the cause and the effect, but also to judge of the fate of 
different institutions, in far different times, by a rule borrowed 
from whatever affords the most conspicuous example of decay. 

Nam qua dabat olim 
Imperium fasces, legienes, omnia, nunc se 
Continet, atque duas tantilim res anxias optant, 
Panem et circenses. 

^ According to the returns made to Parliament in the 
' course of the last session, the quantity of grain and flour ex- 
' ported in 1811, rather exceeded, than fell short of, what was 
'imported : and in 1812, although the average price of wheat 

* was one hundred and twenty-five shillings the quarter, the 
' balance of the importations of grain and flour was only about 
*one hundred thousand quarters. From 1806, partly from 
'the operation of the Com Laws passed in 1804, but much 

* more from the difficulty and expense of importing com in the 

* actual state of Europe and America, the price of grain had 
' risen so high, and had given such a stimulus to our agricul- 
' ture, that with the powerful assistance of Ireland, we had been 
' rapidly approaching to the growth of an independent sup^ 
' ply. Though the danger therefore may not be great of de- 
' pending for a considerable portion of our subsistence upon for- 
' eign countries, yet it must be acknowledged that nothing like 
' an experiment has yet been made of the distresses that might 
' be produced, during a widely-extended war, by the united 
' operation of a great difficulty in finding a market for our manu- 
' facturers, accompanied by the absolute necessity of supplying 
' ourselves with a very large quantity of foreign corn.' pp. 
28 — 30. We have not introduced the remarks bf Mr. 
Malthus as any thing like principles, because the high pricQ 
of grain, &c. doubtless arose from political events — but princi- 
pally for the sake of present argument, to show the capability 
of Great Britian to supply itself during the most expensive 

Vol. I. No. 2. 29 
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and disheartening period of her war with Fraace ; and also to 
show what is meant by the * powerful assistance' of Ireland, a 
subject entirely passed over in this short pamphlet, but which, 
as far as we are able to judge, deserves to have cooriderable 
weight. "^It is well known that Ireland possesses much fertile 
land, though now more occupied in pasture than is profitable. 
It is besides well known, that the inhabitants are badly fed, 
badly clothed, and badly governed. The proportioD of tbem/^ 
however, in 1809, was 4,000,000 agricultural, in apopulatioo 
of 6,000,000 ; the quantity of cultivated land had largely in- 
creased, the wages of labour, which are (1809) now 10 l-2il. 
per day, have increased more than a third the last thirty 
years, a greater increase than was ever before known in the 
same period. These highly beneficial effects are solely to be 
attributed to the extension of her export trade of com, and 
not to any increase of her manufacturing capital, because the 
exportf of linen, the manufacturing ' staple,' has decreased the 
last ten years. 

Quaiten. 
The four yearat eoding 1704, the export of wheat from Ire- ) .j^g 

land was annually, { ^ 

The fifteen years of the present century ,§ it is annually npon i gr^ 040 

an average, ^ s>ou,jm 

The export is independent of flour and meal, of which the 
export in 1814, was 188,385 cwt. The benefits had been re- 
ciprocal, and we find that the article of woollens exported to 
Ireland from Great Britain had increased from 2,100,000 
yards, to 3,790,000|| annually, from 1805 to 1814. It is the 
opinion of Mr. Newenham that corn can be brought from Ire- 
land as cheap as from any part of the world, and considering 
the number of uncultivated acres, the fertility of the so3, and 
the cheapness of labour, this appears a very fair opinion.— 
Such a trade, besides rendering great Britain independent in 
some measure for her corn, possesses the rare advantage of 
employing two capitals in the same country ; a trade, generally 
speaking, of all others the most lucrative.lT For very ample 
details upon the increase of agriculture in Ireland, the improved 
condition of the peasantry in consequence of it, and her ability 



* Newenham and Wakefield, passim. tNewenham, Appendix. Jlbid. 

S Table published by Parliament, already referred to. 
Minutes of Evidence. IF Wealth of Nations, chap. 5. b. 2. 
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to supply Great Britain and ihe colonies with much greater 
quantity of corn than has yet been drawn IVom her, we beg 
leave to refer our readers to the works of Mr. Neweoham and 
Mr. Wakefielii, particularly the last. 

Mr. Malihus is fully conviuced of the danger to be appre- 
hended to national iranquihily and happiness, from an exces- 
sive proportion of maiiu fa during populatwn, and he says, 
' With a view lo the permanent happiness and security from 
' great reverses of the lower classes of people in this country, 
' I should have little hesitation in thinking it desirable that its 
' agriculture should keep puce with lis manufactures, even ai 
' the expense of retarding in some degree the growth of man- 
' ufactures.' The wages of the rnHnufacturing class are ex- 
posed to incessant and cruel fluctuations — from the breaking 
out of war — the restoration of peace — caprice, fashion, and a 
thousand motives which it is obviously impossible can he under 
the controul of a government. These variations frequently be- 
set and overpower this unfortunaie class with rapid aUernaticHi 
of poverty and debauchery, both equally wasting, and alike 
pernicious to morality and happiness — the best, and among 
[he lower classes, the only safeguard of which is regularity 
and constancy of employment and profit. However much we 
may deprecate fluctuations of wages in the manufacturing pop- 
ulation, a similar liability in the agricultural community is more 
permanently injurious. This, then, we conceive to be one of 
the strongest arguments for the necessity of Corn Laws in 
Great Britain. An ' interest ' which provides so large a pro- 
portion of the whole food of the nation, upon whom every man 
more or less depends for his daily subsistence, ought from ev- 
ery consideration of prudence lo be placed above the changes 
by which all other ' interests' are tossed about. It is surely a 
criminal want of proper foresight and insight to place the ex- 
istence of so large a proportion of the population, as would 
now depend upon foreign supplies, if no corn laws were 
adopted, within the caprice and pleasure of foreign nations. 
' Thou shalt not muzzle liie ox that treadetb out the corn.' 
The sudden and terrifick fall of wheat from 125 shillings to 
45 shillings, was necessarily followed by great alarm and dis- 
tress. The farmers were obliged to dismiss their labourers ; 
they could not pay tbeir rents, and a bankruptcy of a con- 
siderable portion appeared inevitable. These appearances 
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wcr^ still more striking and afflicting in Ireland, where, as be- 
fore mentioned, the increase of agriculture has been very rap- 
id since the beginning of this century. Such a atuation justi- 
fies the temporary interference, at any rate, of the govermnent 
During the war^ capital was every moment accuroulatiDc upon 
agriculture ; the profits were certain, and the value of rents 
rose so rapidly tUPlandlords got in the habit of letting their 
lands only for one year — a pernicious scheme; and the shortest 
way to bring back again the unproductive days of the ' cotta- 
gers.'* We have only applied the doctrine containedj in the 
following passage. 

^ It may be observed, that though it might bv no means be 
' advisable to commence an artificial system oi regulatk>ns in 
' the trade of corn ; yet if, by such a system already estab- 
^ lished and other concurring causes, the prices of com and of 
' many commodities had been raised above the level of the rest 

* of Europe, it becomes a dififerent question, whether it would 

* be advisable to risk the efifects of so great and sudden a fall 

* in the price of com, as would be the consequence of at once 

* throwing open our ports. One of the cases in which, ac- 

* cording to Adam Smith, '^ it may be a matter of deliberatioa 
' how far it is proper to restore the free importation of foreign 
' goods after it has been for some time interrupted, is, when 
^ particular manufactures, by means of high duties and prOhi- 
' bitions upon all foreign goods, which can come into competi- 
' tion with them, have been so far extended as to employ a 

* great multitude of hands." 'f p. 34. 

We now come to the third and last proposition. 
' The evils which must always belong to restrictions upon the 
importation of foreign corn, are the following : 

* 1 . A certain waste of the national resources by the em- 

* ployment of a greater quantity of capital than is necessary for 
' procuring the quantity of corn required. 

* 2. A relative disadvantage in all foreign commercial trans- 
' actions, occasioned by the high compai*ative prices of com 
' and labour, and the low value of silver, as far as they affect 
' exportable commodities. 

^ 3. Some check to population, occasioned by a check 
' to that abundance of com, and demand for manufacturing 

'^ Wealth of Nations. Digression concerning value of silver, &c. 
t Wealth of Nations, b. iv. c. 2, p. 202. 
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^■'labourers, which would be the result o{ a perfect ft'eedom of 
^^impoitalion. 

' 4. The necessity of coastant revision and interference, 
' which beloogs to almost every artificial system.' pp. 3G, 37. 

These are certainly real evils. By taking more capital to 
raise at home the necessary quantity of corn that it would cost 
in a foreign countiy, the substance of the first ' evil ' we raise 
ID like degree above the level of other nations the price of la- 
bour, and depress ihe value of silver below that level — ihe sub- 
stance of the second ' evil.' This is in reaLty the definition of 
the commercial resources of one nation to struggle with ano- 
ther. We shall quote the remark of Mr. Malthus, to which we 
shall add one or two observations, 

' It is true, that during the last twenty years we have wit- 
' nesseil a very great increase of population and of our es- 
' ported commodiiies, under a high price of corn and labour; 
' but this must have happened in spite of these high prices, not 
' in consequence of them ; and is to be attributed chiefly to 
' the unusual success of our inventions for saving labour, and 
' the unusual monopoly of the commerce of Europe, which has 
' been thrown into our hands by the war. When these inven- 
' tions spread, and Europe recovers in some degree her indus- 
' try and capital, we may not find it so easy to support the com- 
' petition. The more strongly the natural state of the country 
' directs it lo the purchase of foreign corn, the higher must be 
' the protecting duly of the price of importation, in order lo 
' secure an independent supply ; and the greater consequently 
' will be the relative disadvantage which we shall suffer in our 

* commerce with other countries. This drawback may, it is 
' certain, ultimately be so great as to counterbalance the effects 
' of our extraordinary skill, capital, and machinery.' pp. 

* 37, 38. 

In die first place, it has been demonstrated that the price of 
corn has an influence of not more than two fifths upon the 
price of labour. Now, it is probable that the price of corn for 
many years to come, will not much exceed 80 shillings — the 
limit above which importations are now proposed to be allowed 
— and which of course will prevent of itself a great excess. 
The equalized price has been fixed by Mr. Maltlius at 55 shil- 
lings during tlie ' most perfect freedom of exportation and im- 
' portation.' But no one supposes that freedoni can last long. 
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and it is fair loeick to assume, that it will soon be disturbed. 
We therefore think that the eqalized price ought to be adjusted 
higher than this, and a few calculations have satisfied us, that 
from the chances of wars, dearths, taxes, tic. the equalized price 
would be about 65 shillings, if not nx>re. The labourer would 
therefore pay about 1 5 shillings more a quarter, which is one 
fifth, and one third of a fifth advance. The effect of this upon 
his wages is somewhat as follows : 

The average wages are per daj - • - 30 pence.* 

Of this 30 pence there are fbr 
com 2-5 e<}ual to - - - 13 pence. 

Upon this 12 pence there it an ) 2 l-iS making the ) 
advance of 1-5 and a 1-3 of 1-5— > whole wages eqnal > 32 
equal to about ) to about ) 

which, if the exploded doctrine of A. Smithf could be true, 
would make an advance of about 8 per cent, upon the whole 
annual produce of Great Britain — a thing perfectly impossible 
firom the obviously little effect labour has upon value— owing 
to the difilerent .value of the materials, the extent and perfec- 
tion of machinery, &c. We do not give this hasty calculation 
as an anticipation of the effects of the Corn Laws ; for sinppos- 
ing that wages should rise in that proportion, a thing dv do 
means to be expected in a country, demonstrated by Mr. Mal- 
thus| to have a surplus population even in time of war, we 
know that it cannot have a corresponding effect upon the price 
of commodities. But this result must be pernicious, though 
the lower classes will at first be benefited by the Corn Laws 
from the great number of them employed in agriculture, who 
would certainly be left without employment, if the farmers 
should not be protected. It is to afford this argument, the 
only one of much moment against the Com Laws, a short illus- 
tration, that we have been induced to lead our readers through 
this dry calculation. 

In the second place, — the inference of Mr. Malthus is cal- 
culated for a state of universal peace. But we are afraid that 
he announces to us better tidings than the world has a right to 
expect. It would seem as if the eternal curse was again gone 

* Sir F. M. Eden. This is a little higher perhaps than the ayersfe, bat 
it is more convenient, and we wish to do full justice to the advanced price. 

f Wealth of Nations, chap. v. b. iv. t Essay on Population. 
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abroad — ' aod I wilt put enmity between his seed and thy seed ; 
' !l shall bruise thy head, and ihou shall bruise his heel.' On 
the tranquil shores of our country we fondly, but perhaps false- 
ly, cherish the inaxim, that we make wai' to obtain peace. But 
in Europe this humane principle unhappily appears to be re- 
versed — they make peace to renew war. What if these 
mighly masters have removed, or eBlarged, or narrowed tiie 
lines and boundaries of kingdoms .'' What if France is curbed 
witlun its ancient border, and Poland is exalted to its ancient 
standing .■" They have not rooted out or softened away the 
black and bloody propenaiies of the human heart. The fiery 
and rancorous passions of revenge, jealousy and ambition still 
remain, and will it not hereafter be seen, that the subjugation 
of a powerful nation has made it regard with a deadly hate a 
large portion of Europe that before it only despised .'' VVe know 
that there is something like an air of ridicule in auguring 
the coming condition of the world either from llie ' signs of 
' times ' past or present ; for that surely must be beyond con- 
trol and calculation, which has assumed the awful and myste- 
rious marks of a terrifick romance, and already passing the 
wildest starts of common chances, might justly be styled mira- 
culous in the fearful confusion of good and evil which it has 
brought about, if we did not associate with that word something 
of a sacred and unerring import. At any rate there is a bitter 
consolation in recollecting, that the world has more than once 
before had a universal peace, and that the repose which the 
great powers of Europe obtained at ilie celebrated treaty of 
Dlrecht was disturbed in four or five years by an open war of 
(Hie of the contracting parties, and by jealousies, ' quadruple 
' alliances.' and preparations for new wars among the rest. 
Upon the peace of Aix la Chapelle in 1748,* Voltaire makes , 
this remark, ' ou voyoit entre toules les nations une corres- 
' pondance mutuelle ; ['Europe resembloit & une grande fa- 
* mille reunie apres ses differenis.' But in I7S3, ' unel^gere 
' querelle entre la France et I'Angleterro pour quelques ier- 
' miiw tauvages vers VAcadie, inspira une oouvelle politique a 
' lous les souveraines de I'Europe.' This was certainly a 
plight cause for dividing ' la grande famille ' against itself; but 
"t was the beginning of one of the most glorious wars, guided 

■SiiioledBLouiBXV.chap. at. 
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by the greatest minister which England ever saw ; — and it has 
always been reckoned one of the principal causes in accelera- 
ting the downfall of the French monarchy. 

In the third place, suppose a universal peace — we are in- 
clined to believe that Great Britain was never better able to 
maintain a competition with the nations of the contineDt ; her 
machinery was never so perfect, her resources never more con- 
densed ; her colonial possessions never better secured, and her 
credit never more undoubted in every part of the known world, 
though her national debt was never so great ; but is it greater 
now in proportion to the wealth of the nation, than when Mr. 
Hume made his unfortunate prophecy f Let us take France — 
her manufactures were established by Colbert ;* — he incorpo- 
rated an East India Company, established the woollen manu- 
factory—of glass, be. — improved those of silk, &c. This 
was nearly a hundred and fifty years ago— and what are they 
now i^ what competition can they bear with the English ? It is 
true the commercial industry of France has been diecked by 
perpetual wars ; but lately a considerable impulse has been 
given to her manufactures from the continental system, — ^but 
we know at what price — besides, she may have wars again 
without continental systems.f From 1756 to 1788, the price 
of wheat in France was 25 shillings, in England during the 
same period 46. Very nearly the same proportion is now 
maintained ; France being 46, and England about 83. Eng- 
lish manufactures flourished then, why not now? When 
wheat was at 73, — taxes were 34,000,000/4 they are now 
above 60,000,000/. and it does not exceed upon an average 
SSs. On the other hand it should be considered, that the 
debts of the diflferent nations cannot be very trifling<^ — the 
taxes necessary to be levied will impede the progress of wealth 
more than in the common proportion, as they have very small 
commercial or manufacturing funds to draw from — ^the ma- 
chinery of every description is at least fifty years behind Great 
Britain — the more capital they devote to manufactures, the 
higher of course will be the price of corn. But above aU, 

* Minutes of Evidence, t Si^cle de Louis XIV. chap. xxix. t Ibid. 29. 

§ We have seen no statement of the debts of Prussia) Austria^ Russia, 
and others ; but by the expos^ of the abbo Montesquieu, of July 13, 1814, 
it appears, that the total of anticipations and misapplications of funds bj the 
old government of Franccj^is 1,305,462,000 francs. 
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the greatest security Great Britain has against competition k 
the almost total absence of capital on the continent, and the 
want not only of credit and money resources, but the nliole 
'materiel' of machinery, of commerce, manufactures and agri- 
cukure is greatly dimbished. 

The few last [lagesnf this pamphlet are occupied with some 
remarks upon the currency, which do not materially affect the 
question. We shall therefore relieve the reader from these ob- 
servations, already so much extended, by a short extract, con- 
firming the opinion which Mr. Malthiis has more decidedly 
expressed in his Essay on Population, chap, JO. 

' In the preseul slate of things then, we must necessarily give 
' up the idea of creating a large average surplus. And yei 
' very high duties upon imporlation, operating alone, are pecu- 
' liarly liable to occasion great fluctuations of price. It has 
' been already stated, ihat alter they have sitcceeded in pWidu- 
' cing an independent supply by stendy high prices, an abund- 
' ant crop which cannot be relieved by exportation, must 
' occasion a very sudden fall.* Should this continue a second 
' or third year, it would unquestionably discourage cultivation, 
' and the country would agab become partially dependent. 
' The necessity of importing foreign com would of course again 
' raise the price to the price of importation, and the same causes 
' might make a shiiilar fall and a subsequent rise recur ; and 
' thus prices would tend to vibrate beUveen the high prices oc- 
\ casioned by the high duties on Linportation, and the low prices 
' occasioned by a glut which could not be relieved by expor- 
' tatlou. 

' It is under these difiicullies that the parhament is called 
' upon to legislate. On account of the deliberation which the 
' subject naturally requires, but more particularly on acconni of 
' the present uncertain state of the currency, it would be desi- 
' rable to delay any final regulation. Should it however be 
' determined to proceed immediately to a revision of (he present 
' laws, in order to render them more efficacious, there would 
' be some obvious advantages, both as a temporary and perma- 
' nent measure, in giving to the restrictions the form of a con- 
^' slant duty upon foreign corn, not to act as a prohibition, but 

^^|p ' The Hudden fitll of Ihe price of com Ibis year seems la be ■ cbbc pre- 
^^BkIj ia point. Ii eliould be recoilccied however ihat quantiiy always in 
^^Hpme degree balauccB clieapness.' 
■^VoI.. 1. No. 2. »n ..— •»•'—'• 
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* as a protecting, and at the same time, pro6table tax. And 

* with a view to prevent the great fall that might be occasioiied 

* by a glut, under the circumstances before adverted to, but not 

* to create an average surplus, the old bounty might be contin- 
' ued, and allowed to operate in the same way as the duty at 

* all times, except in extreme cases.' pp. 45, 46. 

Upon the whole then we must coincide in the opinion of Mr. 
Malthus. As a principle, we are heart and hand (q>po9ed to 
any interference of the legislature in the direction of capitak, 
and we hope the mischief which has arisen from some attempts, 
will prevent a recurrence to them in this country. But we 
have shown that legislators in England have for nnany years 
assumed the privilege of intermeddling in the concerns of the 
merchant and manufacturer, and that they have occasionally 
taken under their powerful patronage the agricultural interest. 
We therefore confess that the impression upon our minds is, 
that those English statesmen are in the right who thbk that this 
is not the moment when they ought to stop. 



A Statement of the Arts and Manufactures of the United 
States of America, for the year 1810. Digested and pre- 
pared by Tench Coxe, Esquire, of Philadelphia. Phila- 
delphia, A. Cornan, jr. 1814, Ato. 

The subject of manufactures, it might well be thought on a 
first view, would always be treated as a matter of calculation, 
and calm deliberate reasoning, yet like all others subject to 
human restriction, it has been most frequently involved in pas- 
sion and prejudice. Political* animosities, financial wants, local 
combinations, narrow views, or impracticable theories, have 
often destroyed old, and prevented the success of new estab- 
lishments. And if in the United States, fewer blunders have 
been committed than in most other countries, there are too 
many facts to shew, that this has been more owing to the libe- 
ral, unshackled, beneficent spirit of our institutions, than to the 
peculiar sagacity, or prospective wisdom of those, by whom the 
regilations in regard to the manufacturing system arc con- 
trolled. 

It is one of the most difficult and complicated questions of 
political economy, to decide when, and to what extent, legisla- 
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live interference is expediept; in almost alt cases it should 
ratlier foljow tbaii origiuitle ; ibe tnosi laboured statute:, and 
greatest encouragement, may sometimes Tail, even wben cir- 
cuinstaiices appear favourable ; and at others, manufacturing 
establishments have started up, and obtained a permanent foot- 
ing in de^'ance of the predictions, and discouragement of the 
most experienced aud dispassionate judgment. In every coun- 
try of Europe, as well as in America, persevering effort, and 
enormous expenditure, have been in many cases lavished in 
vain. Every nation can produce facts to falsify tlie most inge- 
nious theory. For instance, according to received ideas on 
this subject, a theorist would have said that in the state of Mas- 
sachusetts, where the winter was severe, the people frugal, do- 
tnestick, and possessed of freeholds, that- sheep would be kept 
for the sake of their wool ; coarse woollen ganneiits and blank- 
els would be made by the people, and ihey would obtain from 
foreign countries the few objects of luxury which they consum- 
ed ; they would manufacture nothing hut articles of the coarsest 
kind and of the first necessity. This seems perfectly reasona- 
ble, and such would generally be the result, yet one of the earli- 
est manufactures, and which was carried to considerable extent 
in the county of Kssex, was not blankets, but thread lace. 
Every country might produce similar exceptions. 

In Spain, Italy, Germany, and France, mnny manufactures 
have failed under the particular patronage of government, and 
even in England sotne results of the same nature may be found. 
These instances will be more multiplied in future, since a rage 
for manufactures has taken possession of most of the goveni- 
menis of Europe ; who have ailribuled the wealth of Great 
Britain to the perfection of her manufactures, which is indeed 
a very great source, but not ibe only one by her power. It is 
the great fault of the European nations to legislate too much j 
the enterprise of their people is often impeded, and constantly 
shackled with prohibitions, or restrictions. In France, for ex- 
ample, the government have varied their schemes in regard to 
the inanufacmres of silk and cotton. The former were greatly 
injured by the revolution, because the difference of dress tliat 
took place, and the loss of a good deal of foreign commerce, 
lessened the demand for them. The cotton manufactures were 
gradually springing up to replace the silk ; for a period, it was 
policy of llie government to encourage the cotton fabricks ; 
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aU of a suiden this scheme was changed, every effi>rt was made 
to discourage them, and revive the fashion and use of silk. 
The cotton still struggled along, till a new tarif of the gov^n- 
ment to encourage the growth of the raw material in France, 
laid such an enormous duty on foreien cotton, that the manu- 
factures were completely paralized. it may be easily supposed 
how precarious they must be, under such arbitrary and oapri- 
cious control. But in France^ as well as in some other coun- 
tries, it was not only manufactures and commerce, but agricul- 
ture also that was restricted. A cultivator in one department 
was allowed to plant a certain quantity of tobacco, in another, 
beets to make sugar ; but this could only be done by the per- 
mission of the government, and the punishment was severe fiir 
any infringement of their regulations. The object was to phce 
the people in a state of dependence, that subjected them in 
every thing to the prying, despotick vigilance of the state ; 
and the purpose of all this watchfulness was not, as was pre- 
tended, the impulse of paternal affection, but suggested by the 
grinding, insatiable extortion of fiscal cupidity. 

If we look at the country of Europe, where there is most 
freedom, and the greatest stability of property, we still find a 
variety of impediments, a number of restrictions, the remnants 
of barbarous times, that cannot be removed without serious in- 
jury, though they are in many respects mischievous. Such are 
the custom-house duties and regulations between England and 
Ireland, the statutes of the ancient corporations, which prevents 
a man from working at a trade if he has not what is called the 
freedom of the city. These things are slowly reforming, but 
will never be wholly obliterated. It is one of our most distin- 
guishing privileges to be free from all these embarrassments. 
Industry, sagacity and enterprise were unfettered, and the con- 
sequences we have all witnessed. To shew them more forci- 
bly, we have tried the system of restriction, and the whole en- 
ergy of the country was fast dwindling to the European scale 
of production. In a luckless moment, a few statesmen con- 
ceived a jealousy of commerce, and though agriculture and 
manufactures were developing themselves through its instrument 
tality with the utmost vigour of growth, yet it was conceived, 
that the former was noxioys, and, if curtailed, would increase 
the importance of the latter. So because a certain river is 
wider and deeper at its mouth than in its earlier progress, 
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and washed the walls of a flourishiug city, the people in the 
flourishiug villages above, determined to throw a dam acmss 
its entrance lo the sea lo widen it above. The refjueiit i ur- 
reot gradually reireafed, till i( siagiiated in the vei'y sources of 
the mountains. The experiment has been cosily, we trust de- 
cisive. 

The mind is dazzled in considering tiie advantages of our 
situation. The vast extent of the United Stales is open to in- 
dustry, to establish itself in the most favorable spot lb]' lis pecu- 
liar pursuits, to exchange its produce with distanl slates, without 
duties, monopolies, or prohibitions. Every year witnesses 
some new manufacture in one district, some new product of llie 
surface, or the intei'ior of the eanh in another. Massachusetts 
creates an extensive manufactory of straw bonnets. Georgia 
adds sugar to her rich produce. The coasting trade of the 
United Slates increases daily in importance ; what must it 
become in a few years ? will it not be the eSme as if the whole 
continent of Europe was united under one bencGcent gov- 
ernment ? The manufactures of the north and ihe rich 
products of the south exchanged without restrictinn ; witliout 
jealous rivalries to depress, coujileracting duties, prohibiliona 
and personal restraints, to force this district to produce what 
another can do more advantageously, how rapid, how great 
must be the prosperity that will ensue ! The advantages o( 
our situation are so obvious, the genera) effect is so gejilal, that 
we can hardly bring ourselves to believe that local prejudices, 
mean jealousies, base political intrigues, and short-sighted im- 
practicable attempts ol one section to trample on the feelings and 
interests of another, will ever be suffered to destroy this fortu- 
nate national condition. 

In addition lo this freedom of industry, and facility of ex- 
change, we may place the following advantages : -distance from 
other manufacturing countries — abundance of water privileges 
in some districts, of coal in olhei's, — ample supplies of llje raw 
materials — remarkable skill in the use and invention of machine- 
ry — the proximity of almost every pari of the country to navi- 
gable waters — and a country not overstocked wiili population, 
On this last point it maybe necessary to add some explana- 
tion. When we are talking about the prosperity of manufactures, 
commerce, or agriculture, we do nrii speak ;cr'irding to the 
"^ropean or Chinese standard. We do not consider that 
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country prosperous, however extensive its productkm may be, 
where the majority of the inhabitants are brutally igporanti 
and reduced to the mioimuni of subsistence. If a man is 
obliged to live oo a pint of rice daily, as in some parts ctf 
Asia, if he is unable to obtain more than a scanty supply of 
potatoes, or coarse bread, destitute not only of luxuriesy but 
necessaries, as in most parts of Europe, that his toil may pro- 
cure a luxurious landlord a plentiful crop, or swell toe re* 
ceipts of a manufacturer or merchant to milliDUs, still it is only 
disease and defonnity. The frequency of wars have so in- 
vohred the governments of Europe, that they are constant^ 
devising new exactions, whose 6rst eSkci is to impoverish the 
labourer, and increase the poor. The United States are |mMh 
perous, because every man has the comforts of life ; and if be 
chooses, the poorest man, at the outset of life, may obtain a 
competence. If our merchants are prosperous, the sailors are 
well fed and well paid. If the farmer is every year iniproviDg 
his farm, the labourers who work hard have aJao high wage% 
plenty of substantial food, and even luxuries. The same if 
true of the manufacturers. As there is plenty of land, neither 
eommerce nor manufactures can be so overstocked, that the 
profit shall depend on the competition for subsisting with the 
smallest portion of the common comforts of life. This facility 
then of changing from one pursuit to another, leaves us the 
power to introduce every species of labour-saving machinery, 
without fear of starving those who were before employed in 
making the same article. This can only be done partially m 
most countries of Europe. In England, there are some kinds 
of work that are still performed by manual labour, that are io 
this country by machinery } such, for instance, as the sawing of 
timber into boards, joist, be. There are many countries where 
improvements in different kinds of manufacture cannot be in- 
troduced, the establishments having been burnt when it was at- 
tempted ; and for many years past, riots, occasioned by the in- 
troduction of machinery, have kept some part of the countiy 
in commotion, and required the presence of a military force 
for the protection of the manufactories. It is then in a con- 
siderable degree advantageous, that our population should not 
be so overstocked, as to prevent the free use of all improve- 
ments in machinery. 

The price of labour has often been cited as a circum- 
stance, that was decisive against the success of manufactures 
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in this country. On ihis subject there are many erroneous 
im pre sai Otis. The labour of women and children, who are 
employed in most manufactures, except ihose of the metals, in 
much larger numbers than men, is somelimes cheaper than id 
England. Besides, it is a singular fact, tbat ail tbe manufac- 
tures, which we have so far matured as lo do away llie neces- 
sity of importation, are ihnse, where manual labour, and that 
of the most expensive kind, is almost exclusively employed. 
Such are for instance, books, hats, shoes, paper, saddlery, some 
articles from iron, &c. he. It certainly then is not the price 
of labour, that prevents our maDiifactures frnin being mucb 
more extensive. The principal reason has been a more prof- 
itable employment of capital in other ways. In England, the 
average produce of capital engagedin msDufactures, does not 
yield more than six per cent, in many branches it has for yeMs 
past not esceeiled three or four. The rapid accumiilauon of 
capiiaJ here ia every day remedying this defect, and could our 
manufacturers be satisfied nitli the same profits that are re- 
ceived in Europe, there would be no want of capital. Ev- 
ery year, however, greatly increasea tlie capital invested in 
manufactories. Their prosperity will be more solid for being 
grsdual. 

The tables which follow Mr. Coxe's report are extremely 
imperfect ; from some states, returns of particular branches 
are wholly wanting ; still, it contains a collection of valuable 
materials, and is calculated to give a strong impression of the 
actual extent of manufactured produce in tlie United Slates. 
Mr. Coxe estimates the whole value of the manufactures 
<^ the Union, including domestick spinning and weaving, and 
the labour of every artisan down to a village blacksmith, at 
200,000,000 dollars for the year 1813. It appears thai our 
manufactures consume more raw material than is produced 
within the country, in eveiy instance except cotton ; that this, 
therefore, is the only raw material, of which we can export more 
than we import. That the bcrease of manufactures has kept 
pace with, if not outrun the produce of the raw material, as in 
the instances of lead and wool. The increiise of hemji and 
iron has been considerable, the former will soon be adequate 
to the demand of the home market, and no doubt, increase to 
an article of export. Of iron there is an immense deficit ; 
but tlie quantity from our own mines is increasing. We atili 

[-"""ive the largest portion of our copper and lead from for- 
:: ^ 
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The most interesting passage in Mr. Coxe's digest, is the 
following account of the cultivation and manu&cture of sugar 
in Louisiana. If those fine and extensive regions, whose pro- 
ducts are wafted into the Bay of Mexico, can be cultivated by 
a white population, and there is no physical impossibility against 
it, as has been absurdly pretended by the advocates of sbveiy, 
we shall look upon that country with far greater interest, than 
it could have before excited ; and if the experiment succeeds, 
of which there can be no doubt, if it be fairly tried, we shall 
be proud of adding to the experiments we have already giveo 
the world, another memorable proof that the pertinacious abuses - 
of avarice and ambition, are as false in their pretences, as 
noxious in their e^cts. 

' The Sugar of the Cane. This interesting commodity i3, 
' in the United States, in the crude form, little more than an 

* agricultural production, and in its best refined conditioD, ao 
' elegant and grateful manufacture. After the acquisition of a 

* cane district by the purchase of Louisiana,* it was appre- 

* bended that the constitutianal impediments to the iniporta&Hi 
' of slaves would have, at once, deprived us of much cane 

* sugar, which our newly acquired country could produce, and 
^ in some degree afiect the prosperity of the Delta of the Mis- 
' sisippi. But the reported production of 9,671,500 pounds of 
^ the sugar of the cane in Lower Louisiana in the year 1810, 

* with 1 79,000 gallons of molasses,f is considered as far short 
' of what that country will be quickly made to produce, by the 
' general adoption of the new and various operations, in the 
' culture of the cane and manufacture of sugar ^ which are found 
^ to be practicable. This new mode of managing sugar lands 
' appears to be worthy of particular attention and statement. 

Instead of the employment of slaves, requiring a bur- 
' densorae advance of capital, and an expensive subsistence, 
' the occasional labour of neighbouring, transient, hired white 
'persons is often used to prepare the grounds with the 
' plough and harrow, to plant the new canes, to dress the old 
'ones, and to clear the growing plants from weeds. The 
' same or other white labourers are afterwards employed by 

* It is found since 1810, that sugar is produced on the whole coast qF 
Georgia. 

t There were made also 239,130 gallons of distilled spirits out of ^39,190 
gallons of molasses in Lower Louisiana, in the year IblO. 
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' ihe planters to cut and slack under cover the ripened canes, 
' > as to prepai-G them lor the grinding mil] and boiler. Tbe 
^Kration of planting occurs afier (he sickly autumnal season, 
Ud before the vernal, and the operation of cutting also ot'curs 
U tlie heallliy season, at tiie end of tlie follovviug autumn. 
The senice is therefore not unhealthy. 

' It is cotisidered to be expedietil tliat the planiers who own, 
' and they who cultivate the soil, should not expend great sums 

* in the establishment of mills and sets of works on all the .«ugar 

* estates, after the manner of the West Indian colonies of the 
' European stales. But it is found much more convenient and 
' profitable to leave the business of gnnding and boiling to one 
' manufacturer of mmcovado sugar, for a Dumber of planters. 
' These persons, like (he owners of grain uiills and sawing mills, 
' can be employed for a loll in kind, or part of the produce, or 
' for a compensation in money. By this method, a tract of 
' three miles square, or three hundred and twenty perches 
' square, which would contain twn^uty-five plantations of above 
' one hundred and two acres each, may be accommodated by 

* one central manufaclory of muscovado sugar from the cane 
^*alks ! for none of these plaiitalioiis will be more distant from 

pie boiler than a single mile ; a mere city {lorterage or cari- 
ge. Refineries for making while sugar and distilleries may 
e added, and the economy and accommodation to the plan- 
■rs will be more complete. 

g The effect of this division of labour and ownership will be, 
^idly to bring into the most complete and productive culti- 
I, all the cane lauda in the United States ; and to ad- 
Pince the various manufactures of this valuable and wholesome 
agricultural production. The easy and cheap maintenance of 
^ttle, the abundant supplies of provisions, and building mate- 
' rials for man and beast, and the abundance of fuel and cask 
' lumber, with the benefits to our planters from being more fre- ' 
' quently and comfortably their own stewards and overseers, 
' will greatly redound to their convenience and profit. Their 
' exemption from duly on their muscovado sugar, their refined 
' white sugar, and tlieir molasses, is a very great advantage to 
' tlie manufacturers of it from the brown sugar and molasses of 
' the United States.' 

Persons interested in commerce and manufactures, or even 

I agriculture, when they see an administration of political 
Vol.1. No. 2. 31 
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philosophers taking their concerns into consideration, feel like 
cats at tlie sight of an air pump, or frogs at a Galvanick battery ; 
and rhe result in both cases is generally to ascertain the strength 
of vitality in the parties ; and the experiment is sometimes con- 
tinued through protracted sufierings till this is exhausted. It 
was with shuddering anxiety, that we perused Mr. Coxe's be- 
nevolent views for this part of the country, in particular, which 
we here extract. 

' Since an ardent passion for ships, commerce, navy, .fishe- 
ries, and those monopolies of tracle, which are produced by 
navigatuMi law, appear to have taken full possession of the 
minds of European statesmen, and since the possesskin of no 
more than eight millions of acres of land, shorn of its wood, 
and destitute of pit coal, by Massachusetts proper, Connecti- 
cut and Rhode-Island, manifestly denies to the good people of 
those three interesting sectbns of our country, a con»derable 
standing in productive agriculture, and even creates some dif- 
ficulties in the prosecution of certain branches of manufactu- 
ring industry, it would be gratifying to men of a brotherly dis- 
G>sition towards those eastern states, in other parts of the 
nion, if a convenient system for the promotion of the arts 
and manufactures could be devised and adopted. It is wor- 
thy of the serious and liberal consideration of all the rest of 
the Union. 

* The limited size of those three states, the lightness of the 
original growth of much of their woodlands, the rarity of cal- 
careous substances for building, the consequent use oi wooden 
buildings, and the quantities of wood requisite for the repair 
of those buildings and for fuel, suggest the propriety of the 
utmost possible use of all their water falls, instead of an inor- 
dinate use of steam enginery and other modes of operation 
requiring fire. The utmost use should be made of all the 
eastern water powers by a skilful formation of their mills and 
machinery. 

' The want of land in that district, renders it advisable to 
consider the easiest and cheapest modes of human and ordi- 
nary animal subsistance. The cultivation of the potato, and 
of other things of similar fecundity, demand the closest consi- 
deration of every friend to those eastern states. Animal 
strength and spu*its are no where more conspicuous than in 
the country which supports its population, beyond all others, 
by that vegetable. 
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' The iraprovement of roads and canals leading tow.irds 

Massachusetts, Connecticul aod Rliode-lslaDd, from the sur- 

rouDdiag districts, of greater extent and production, are inani- 

' fesllyof the utmost importance, as they facilitate and cheapen 

' the introduction of raw materials, grain and other productions 

' of the soil of less populous or more fertile districts. 

' A due attention to the river, bay and sea fisheries is dieta- 

* ted to those eastern slates by their .unalterable interests, not 
' only witli a view to foreign trade, but as o source of food ; 
' whale bane, oils, skins, and spermaceti, for the nourishment 
' and employment of ilieir manufactures. It merits dispassion- 
' ate consideration, particularly by [he manufacturing citizens', 
' whether the articles produced by the foreign fisheries, of the 
' nature of food, ought or ought not to be duiied and prohibited, 
' and whether all those, which are capable of use as materials 
' employit^ manufacturers ; or in the frugal lighting or gene- 
' ral economy of the manufactories, ought or ought not to be 
' esempted from duty. These are new, and it is admitted, 
' very nice questions, which arise principally between the manu- 
' facturing interest, in the eastern seaports of the United States, 

* and those on the seaboard^ who pursue the business of the 
' fisheries. The fish oils are, indeed, of universal utility among 

* our leather dressers. The comparative value of the leather 
' manufactures of Massachusetts, Connecdcut and Rhode-Isl- 
' and, on the one part, and the fisheries on the other, is in fa- 
' Four of their leather business, especially in Connecticut and 
' Rhode-Island, which did not partake largely in the exports of 
' the fisheries, for some years before the present war, 

' The economy of fuel is so important to the internal busi- 
' oess of the old eastern settlements, that it merits further con- 
' sideralion. Tiiere are manufactures of metals, which require 
' little or no use of fire, such as wire-drawing, cut-nail making, 
' stamping, grinding, and cutting nails and machines, turning 
' and boring mills. Metallick objects like these are best adapt- 
' ed to those old settlements, which have become deficient in 
' wood, and have not pit coal. There are other manufactories 
' which require little or no fire : such as carding, spurning, and 
'fulling mills; oil, paper, snulf, starch and powder mills. 
' Works hke these, also, will prove highly convenient to districts, 
' which are illy supplied with fuel. Household manufacltires 
' are perfectly suitable to such districts, because the fire neces- 
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' flury for cuiinory Bod otlier domeslick purposes, is all tbu 
■ roquired. 

' As 'lie (>resem wnr nnd the existing btockadc have _ 
' inierretcd with ihe transponaiion of souihern raw loaiefials 
' tlw old and pnputoua setdemects of Massachuseiu, Conneci 
' cui, and Rhode-Island, it appears tlial wool is a much bcum 
' object of atapte tnantifucture in those states, than coIIob, ant 
' it seems expedient for tlieni rattier to attend to sheep, ibaft. 
' even to [>09sess horned cattle, mules and hogs. To an obsen^ 
' in;; and reflecting people, who can best give practical dhec. 
' tion to the most siiriable branches of their own industry, it ap^ 
' pears sufTicient to olfer, by way of example, such principle! 
' and such suggestions, in regard to the mode of encouragini 
' manufactures, as have been mentioned. It is however on £»• 
' queni and serious reflection believed, that Massachusetts pre* 
' per, Connecticut, and Rhode-Island, will derive maoy adnit^ 
' tages, from an investigation and application of the pnncJ|^ev 
' sMgesled.' pp. 67, 58. 

The tone of condescending protection towards ' the goo4 
people of tlnse three interesting sections of our coudUj,^ 9, 
certainly amusing ; but however grateful w» may ha la ^Xf 
Coxo, for this, we must not, in a moment of good bumour, bi 
thrown olT our guard : we must protest against, as strongly ■ 
we deprecate any schemes for the improvement of our ttffiuTS, 
and however ' it ivoulil bo gratifying to men of a broUieriy dis 
' portion towards those eastern states, in other parts of 
- ITiiion, if a convenient system for tJie promotion of the aits c< 
' be demised and adopted,' we cannot afibrd lo give tfaem ilia 
i; ratification. Tlie truth b, we have tried it, and w« prefer 
lieing lot alone. 

Wo felt for a moment some uneasiness at the following hint. 
' The aggregate of ihe areas of the lakes is as great as a ood- 
' siderabie sea. The caviar and isinglass are objects of atlea- 
' tion in Russia. The sturgeon, of which they are made, is 
' the AeeipcnHT Ruth ; tl Star. Linam. It abounds in Uw 
' fresh waters of the Don and ttie Wolga, and is suitable for 
' our lakes.' Now in Uie first place, ii certainlj- is not desira- 
14c to introduce such a ^iross and disgusting eatable as 
oaviir; and as to isin^ass, which is not made from siurgeoo, 
it wx>uld hav^ been quite as patriotick, to encourage the 
substitute preptr«d from cod6sh, su^ested by the inge- 
nious Mr. Aluroock in England, when the war prevented it- 
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coming from Russia ; and for which the London brewers made 
bim a present of two or tbree thousand pounds. Yet, if Mr. 
Coxe can persuade tlie administration to stock tlie lakes with 
dolphins or siurgeons, as they have already done it wiih ships 
of the line, there is at least no necessity to embroil themselves 
with the Russian government, by riying to seduce tlieir sub- 
jects ; but ihey may find tlie Accipenser Ruth : et Slur. lAn- 
nai, or at least a very near relation, in great abundance in the 
rivers of Maine. 

Among the queer things in this report, is the following re- 
mark upon sculplure in Greece and Egypt. Other causes have 
been assigned for the difierent course pursued by the Greeks 
and Egyptians. Mr. Coxe's theory did not occur to ilie Abbe 
Winkleman. ' It appears that even in the south, the presence 
' of various raw materials, and still more the great redundancy 

* of cotton have excited ionnmersble and valuable nianulac- 
' lures. It is believed ' {by whom i") ' that to the excitement pro- 
' duced by the presence of the finest marbles, more than to a 
' peculiar embence of genius, that the Cireeks and Romans 
' owe their possession of tbe beautiful and grand fabrications 

* from those materials. The invention of siatuarj' occurred in 
' Egypt, but it did not rise to any perfection, in a countiy des- 
■ titule of fine marble. 

The cbse attention that is necessary to comprehend a work 
of this kind maybe imagined from the following senteiH-es : 
' It is believed tliat a dry air is very favourable to ilie bc-^ilb of 
' sheep, and to the fineness and delicacy of the wool, and it is 
' presumed that the United Stales may entertain a ju.si confi- 
' dence in the success of their woollen manufacture, bona iheif 
' enjoying an atmosphere of this character. Tbe most suc- 
' cessful woollen manufacture in the world is foimd in an insidar 
' and humid situation ; our success therefore may becomt; very 
' great.' — ' It was also intended by means of these locls addiic- 

* ed or as presented in the communication to iJie Treasury, to 
' bring into view a part of the general and t&< linical grounds, 
' on which manufactures appear to stand in tliis country, and 
' in modem times when manual labour has been wonderfully 
' substituted by various devices, which rtt a very f real degree 
' have Kiperseded and abridged the use of ba'.id?. Having 
' faftssided a very zealous and sanguine promulgation of liiat 
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* topick in favour of manufactures twenty-seven years ago, m a 

* publick discourse, which was passed to the world in numerous 
^ copies and editions, the limited degree of notice which labour 

* saving machinery, devices, and processes had subsequently 
' received in the United States, was a matter of surprise and 

* regret.' This last sentence is above all comment. 

Calculations like the following are favourite ones with the 
author. If the whole countiy were occupied, like certain dis* 
tricts, in any particular manufacture, nails, or shoes for exam- 
ple, the market would run the risk of being overstocked ; y^ 
we do not perceive what is his object, if it be ix>t, to excite 
such a general exertion. ' Pennsylvania, the greatest nail 
' making state, produces at the rate of nine pound of nails ibr 
' each person in the state, which is at the rate of 65,000,000 
' of pounds for the whole white population of the United States, 

* were equal attention paid to this gainful economy of time and 
^ labour.' p. 31. 

We must express the most unfeigned regret, that Mr. Coxe 
was employed to prepare this statement of the manufactures of 
the United Sates. In reading his performance, we could not 
help compassionating the lot, of men in office; the publick arc 
always prone to blame them, and do not consider how much 
they are perplexed. When Mr. Gallatin resolved on leaving 
the Treasury, one of the most sagacious movements ever taken 
by that subtle minister, at the very moment when the anxious 
solicitude of Mr. Jefferson about the appropriation of a sur- 
plus revenue was completely dissipated ; when the invaluable 
scheme of * husbanding our essential resources ' was * a]t the 
^ fuU tide of successful experiment,' how do we know the share, 
that this book bad in assisting bis determination ? After la- 
bouring all day to devise the best means of carrying on war 
without taxes, and expecting a little relaxation in tlie evening 
from the reports of Mr. Coxe, he finds that he has employed a 
writer that abounds in such rash assertions as the following: 
' Not a building for man, for cattle, nor for the safe keeping of 
^ produce or merchandize, not a plough, a mill, a loom, a 
' wheel, a spindle, a carding machine, a fire arm, a sword, a 
^ wagon, or a ship can be provided without the manufactures 
' of the iron branch. — ^The uses of leather are of the utmost 
^ importance to health, the facilitation of industry, the diffusion 
^ of knowledge, and the military operations of the United 
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^b States by land and sea. — The spinning wheel, tiie loom, and 
^K*die fulling mill are real aids to manual labour. — Our Jnex- 
K '^ bausiible slock of wood actually cumbers mucii excellent soil, 
' aod suspends its cultivation and im[irovement. — In regard to the 
' imparlance of agriculture, the most correct convictitHis of aiind 
' are universal.' — ' It may be safely' (safely!) 'alleged, that 
' the natural and c ullivaied trees of the Uuited States are ren- 
' dered by manufactures a very great benefit to the landed in- 
' terest.' — And these novel assertions are accompanied by such 
phraseology as this; 'adversary belligerents — the American 
' mind — testing the correctness of this allegation — these facts 
' from the moat considerable return, are respecti'ully adduced 
' and rendered prominent, in order to evidence by the relative 
' truths — boring cannon for the reception of the ball — to possess 
' every able-bodied white roan in the United States of a sword 
* or a pike — as very profitable and as moralizing rivals of dis- 
' tilled spirits, all the other drinks, such as fermented malt li- 
' quors, cider, currant wine, perry, and grape wine are respect- 
' fully conceived to merit a sanctioned iovesiigation and per- 
' spicuous display for the use of die community.' It is not 
M-prising that the Secretary of the Treasury preferred going to 
Europe, to lemaining in the situation in which he was placed- 



\al of a Cruise made to the Pacifick Ocean, by Captain 
David Porter, in the United State) frigate Essex, in the 
years 1812, 18\3, and 1814. Containing descriptions of 
the Cape de Verd Islands, Coasts of Brazil, Patagonia, 
Chili, and Peru, and of the Gnllapagos Islands ; also, a 
full account of the Washington (rroupe of Islands, the 
Manners, Customs, and Dress of the Inhabiiant», fyc. fyc. 
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ton, Ken. G. Palmer, printer. 1815. 

S'Thopgh there have been so many expeditions by different 
ptiQlis, so many scientifick voyagers, and such copious ac- 
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couDts published of the islands and coasts of the Pacifick ocean ; 
yet the distance, the grandeur, the beauty of those oouDtries, 
the magnificent serenity of the climate, the wonderful prodoo- 
tions of animate and inanimate nature, and the still unciviliBed 
sute of mankind in that part of the gk)be, make us opmi erery 
new description of them with avidity. The blissful ooo<fitioa 
of the inhabitants of St. Domingo, when that fine iriand was 
first discovered and devastated by the Spaniards, was perhaps 
inferiour to the state of the natives, in many of the iaands of 
the Pacifick. The general characteristicks of beauty of per- 
son, of gentleness and goodness of character, which are com^ 
moil to so many of them, furnish one of the most striking, ilios- 
trations of the influence of climate on the disposition and habits 
of men ; while die first peopling of those islands, and the pro* 
gress they have made beyond most other savages in several of 
the useful and ornamental arts, give occasion to a variety of 
reflections. Some of their productions very much resemble 
the Egyptian, and though they have never produced any mono- 
raents, to compare with the imperishable remains of that people, 
this may perhaps be rather owing to their more recent origin, 
their smaller numbers, and smaller population, than to an iue* 
riority of talent ; since many of their structures are by no 
means insignificant, and some of their productions full of inge- 
nuity and taste. Proofs of this, besides the relations of other 
navigators, are furnished by tiie edifices described by Captain 
Porter in the principal island of the Washington groupe, as 
well as in many of the ornaments, and particularly by the de- 
lineations in their practice of tattooing. 

The Essex being at sea only for warlike purposes, not em- 
ployed in a voyage of discovery^ was of course unprepared for 
such an undertalang, having neither scientifick men nor sqppa- 
ratus necessary for such a purpose. The ship even was not 
fitted for the voyage, which was only the continuance of a 
cruise at the discretion of her commander. The important-ser- 
vices rendered by captain Porter, in giving a partial protection to 
our valuable whale fisheiy in the South Seas, and the enormous 
loss inflicted on the enemy, by the capture of almost every one 
of the ships they employed in that trade ; and the terminatioD 
of his cruise in the Bay of Valparaiso, by one of the most 
desperate and gallant conflicts on record, are all familiar to the 
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pubiick, and do noi fall wkbin our present purpose to noiicc, as 
tliey would lead to other topicks of discussion than those we 
have in view; for ibe same reason, we shall not lake up tbe 
question of tbe conflicts with some of the tribes in the island of 
Naiaheevab. The quarrel with the Happabs, it was perhaps 
justifiable under all circumstances to settle in the manner he 
did, particularly as it was attended with such trifling injury ; 
but the war witb the Typees, we most strongly protest against. 
Captain Porter has witb great fairness slated all the motives 
that engaged him reluctandy, in the expedin'an against them, 
and the evils ibat Jbllowed it, to those unfortunate natives ; lie 
was placed in an arduous and critical situation, and bis conduct 
should therefore be judged with reference to all the circum- 
stances. We think that the course he took was a great errour 
of judgment. Independently of all considerations respecting 
his right to wage war mtb that tribe, the imminent hazard to 
which be eicposed himself and his men in that perilous under- 
taking, was of greater importance than the object he had to 
accomplish. If they had all perished, and from his relation it 
is wtmderful that tliey escaped, die loss to their counliy and 
themselves would have been much more serious than the de- 
struction of his prizes, which it was one of his objects lo pre- 
vent- 

We shall commence our extracts with some account of Porto 
Praya in tbe island of St. Jago. Since the visit of the Esses, 
however, a new governour and a more numerous garrison have 
been sent to these possessions, and their ireatmeni of the Con- 
stitution in her last cruise was very different from that siiewn to 
tbe Essex. 

•At 9 o'clock on tbe morning of the 28th, I waited on his 
' excellency, accompanied by some of the officers. He was 
' engaged at die time on some business at the custom-house, as 
' I was informed, and could not be seen until about II: the 
' second in command, hotvever, major Medina (who spoke silch 
' English as he was enabled to pick up fmm tbe captains and 
' crews of such American vessels as touched at the Isle of 
' Mayo for salt, where he was governour,) entertained us during 
' the interval, making offers of bis services in procuring the 
' supplies, of which we gave him a list ; and, after making the 
* necessary arrangements, and fixing on the prices, we wailed 
' OD tlie governour, whom we found at bis bouse, dressed in 
' all bis splendour to receive us. His reception was of the 
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most friendly nature, and I ara persuaded he was mucb 
pleased to see us in the port. He appeared astonished that I 
should have sent in for permission to enter the port. I inform- 
ed him, that as the Portuguese were the allies of Great Britain, 
I had entertained doubts whether he would feel authorized 
to give us protection against a British force, should it appear; 
but so soon as he had granted permission for us to enter the 
port, those doubts were removed. He expressed much re- 

!^ret that the war had deprived them of the advantage arising 
rom the American commerce, as they had been cut off from 
all their supplies, and were now destitute of bread, and eveir 
other comfort of life, except what the island afibrded, which 
consisted chiefly in live stock and fruit. He told me ^t a 
little flour, or any thing else we could spare, would be most 
acceptable to him ; and invited me to make my dinner with 
him, on such scanty &re as he was enabled to give me ; add- 
ing, if 1 would come on shore next day, he would endeavour 
to inrovide something better. I accepted his invitation widi as 
little ceremony as it was given ; and although there was but 
little variety of meats, he had an abundant supply of the best 
tropical fruits I ever tasted. The oranges were veiy fine. 
We this day conmienced watering ; but, after having to roD 
the casks about 500 yards, found great difficulty in gettmg 
them from the beach, on account of the heavy surf. 

' On the 29th, I again dined with the governour, and from 
that time until the morning of the 2d of December, we were 
occupied in getting on board refreshments and water ; but of 
the latter we were only enabled to get about 5000 gallons. 
The beef was very dear, and very poor ; a bullock weighing 
300 weight, cost 35 dollars ; sheep were 3 dollars, but very 
poor ; oranges 40 cents per hundred, and other fruits in the 
same proportion, and in the greatest abundance. It is sup- 
posed that the ship had not on board less than one hundred 
thousand oranges^ together with a large quantity of cocoa-nuts, 
plantains, lemons, limes, casada, 8&c. &c. Every mess on 
board were also supplied with pigs, sheep, fowls, turkeys, 
goats, be. which were purchased very cheap ; fowls at three 
doUars per dozen; and fine turkeys at one dollar each ; many 
of the seamen also furnished themselves with monkeys and 
young goats as pets, and wlien we jailed from thence the 
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' sLip bore no slight resemblance, as respecled ihe difierent 
' kind on board her, lo Noah's ark. 

' In the town of Praya there are not more than ihirly whites ; 
' the resi of the papulation is made up of slaves and free ne- 
' groes, making ahogeiher not more than three thousand, of 
' whom about four hundred are soldiers ; all the officers, ex- 
' cepi three or four, are mnlattoes, and their priest is a negro, 
' who possesses considerable polish in his manners. The sol- 
' diers ai'e generally destitute of clothing from the waisl up- 
' wards, and it can be asserted with a certainty of adhering 
' stricdy lo ihe truth, that there are not five serviceable mus- 
' kets in Praya. Most of them are without any locks, their 
' stocks broken oS at the breech, their barrels [igd into the 
' stocks with a leather thong, or a cord made of the fibres of 
' the cocoa-nut ; and it was no uncommon thing to see a naked 
' negro mounting guard, shouldering a musket burrel only. 
'Their cavalry were in a corresponding style, mounted on 
' jack-asses, and armed with broken swords. 

' The governour Informed me, it had been 10 years since 
' they had received any pay, or supplies of clothing or arms. 

' The guns of different calibres mounted about Praya, for 
' the defence of the place, although in commanding situations, 
* are in a state equally bad as Ihe muskets of the negroes. 
' Tbey are placed on ship's carriages, which are old and rot- 
' ten, scarcely holding together, without platform, shelter, or 
' breast-work, except a slight dilapidated one before the 
' saluting battery, and another in as bad a state on the 
' west point of the bay. The whole number of guns amounts 
' to thirty ; and for them chiefly they are indebted to a Portu- 
' guese frigate thai was lost hy ilie negligence of her officers 
' about three years since. Port Praya couid be taken, and 
' every gun spiked, by thirty men.' 

In his way to the Brazils he touched at Fernando de No- 
lonha, and here finds a letter from Commodore Bainbridge to 
hirn, as coming from captain Kerr of the Acasta to Sir James 
Yeo; this stratagem made use of to disguise their course is 
quite justifiable in war, but it is perhaps inexpedient to publish 
It, as it will in some degree defeat the success of similar plans 
on future occasions. His description makes this island, peopled 
with convicts, and destitute of women, the most wretched spot 
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< The Portuguese ishnd of Fernando de NoroDba, is in fatt 
30 54' 28'' south, and kmg. 32^ 36' 38" west from Londoo. 
It is well fortified m every part, and its population coosists of 
a few miserable, naked, exiled Portuguese, and as nuseraUe 
a guard. The govemour is changed eveiy three years, and 
during his term of service in the island, has the privilege of 
disposing of its produce to his own emolument. Catue in 
abundance, hogs, goats, fowls, be. may be had there, as well 
as com, melons, cocoa-nuts, be. be. Ships, formerly, fi!e- 
quendy touched there for refreshments, wood, and water, but 
K>r seven months prior to the arrival of the JleoitOf none had 
been there. There are no females on the island, and none 
are permitted to be there, from what motives I cannot con- 
ceive, except it be to render the place of exile the more hor- 
rible. The watering-place is near the beach, at the foot of 
the rock on which the citadel is placed, and it is with the ut- 
most diflkuhy and danger that the casks catf be gpt through 
the surf to the boat The island produces wood in abim- 
dance, but the Portuguese do not permit it to be cut for sUp- 
ping anv-where, but on a small island to the east of Fernando, 
called Wooding Island. This island is in tolerable good cul- 
tivation, and produces their principal supply of vegetables. 
There is no boat iti the island, and the only means of com- 
munication between Wooding Island and Fernando, is a smaO 
raft or catamaran, which is carefully kept in one of the forts, 
and is capable of bearing only two men. An abundance of 
fish may be procured with but little trouble with the hook and 
line. 

* As clothing is not in use here ; as hunger may be grati- 
fied without labour ; and as there is an appearance of cheeft- 
fulness, those who are not in chains may be supposed, in 
some measure, reconciled to a state as good perhaps as any 
they had formerly been accustomed to. 

' The govemour caused his catamaran to be launched 
through a surf (which twice filled our boat, and was near 
destroying her,) and despatched it to Wooding Island for 
fruit for us, but before she returned we had left this miserable 
Botany Bay of Portugal.' pp. 40, 41. 
Having resolved, after his arrival on the coast of the Bra- 
zils, for reasons which he details, to go into the Pacifick 
Ocean, he took all the precautions in his power to double 
Cape Horn with safety. His experience of this enterprise 
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makes him fully agree with those navigators, who have repre- 
sented the undenakin^ as most painful and dangerous. The 
whole account of his passage round the Cape will be read wilh 
interest, but we will have only room for one or two fragments 
at the close of it, 

' li was with no little joy, we now saw ourselves fairly in the 
' Pacifick ocean, and calculating on a speedy end to all our 
' sufferings ; we began also to form our prejects for annoying 
' the enemy, and had already equipped, in imagination, one of 
-' iheir vessels of 14 or 16 guns, and manned from the Essex, 
' to cruize against their commerce ; indeed, various were the 
' schemes we formed at this time for injuring them, and had, in 
' fancy, immense wealth to return with to our country : and, as 
' the gale continued to blow from the S. W. every hour seern- 
' ed to brighten our pi'ospecls and give us fresh spirits ; and on 
' the last of February, being in the latitude of 50° S. the wind 
' became moderate and shifted to the northward, the sea 
' smooth, and every prospect of mild and pleasant weather. I 
*- consequently determined lo replace the guns, and get the spars 
' on the spar-deck ; but before we had effected this, the wind 
' had freshened up lo a gale, and by noon bad reduced us to 
' our storm stay-sail and close-reefed main-iop-sail ; it in the 
' afternoon, hauled around to the westward, and blew wilh s 
' fury far exceeding any thing we had yet experienced, bring- 
' ing with it such a tremendous sea, as to threaten us every 
' moment wilh destruction, and appalled the stoutest heart on 

* board. To attempt to convey an idea of the fuiy of this gale 
' by description, would be fruitless ; let it suffice to say, that it 
' was rarely equalled, and I am sure never was exceeded. 

* Our sails, our stcuiding and running rigging, from the succes- 
' sion of bad weather, had become so damaged, as to be no 
' longer trust-worthy ; we took, however, the best means in our 
' power to render every thing secure, and carried as heavy a 
' press of sail as the ship would bear, to keep her from drilling 
' on tbe coast of Patagonia, which we had reason to believe 

* was not far distant, from the appearance of birds, kelp, and 

* whales, which I have heretofore found to be a tolerable sure 
' indication of a near approach to land, and from the clouds to 
' leeward, which appeared as if arrested by tlie high mountains 
' of the Andes. From the excessive violence wilh which the 
' wind blew, we bad strong hopes that it would be of short con- 
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tinuance ; until, worn out with fatigue and anxiety, greatljr 
alarmed with the terrours of a lee-shore, and in rnomentaiy 
expectation of the loss of our masts and bowsprit, we almost 
considered our situation hopeless ; and to add to our distress^ 
our pumps had become cboaked by the siiingle ballast, which, 
from the violent roUine of the ship, had got into them ; the 
ship made a great deal of water, and the sea had increased to 
such a height, as to threaten to swallow us at every instant; 
the whole ocean was one continued foam of breakers, and the 
heaviest squall that I ever before experienced, had not equal- 
led in violence the most moderate intervals of this tremendous 
hurricane. We had, however, done all that lay in our power 
to preserve the ship from the violence of the elements, which 
seemed united to effect our destruction, and turned our atten- 
tion to our pumps, (which we were enabled to clear,) and to 
keep the ship from drifting on shore, by getting on the most 
advantageous tack j we, however, were not enabled to wear 
but once, for the violence of the wind and sea was such, as 
afterwards to render it impossible to attempt it, without hazard- 
ing the destruction of the ship, and the loss of every life on 
b^d. The whole of the 1st and 2d of March, we anxious- 
ly hoped for a change, but in vain ; our; fatigues bad been con- 
stant and excessive ; many had been severely bruised, by be- 
ing thrown, by tlie violent jerks of the ship, down the hatch- 
ways, and I was particularly unfortunate, in receivipg three 
severe falls, which at length disabled me from going on deck ; 
the oldest seaman in the ship had never experienced any 
thing to equal the gale. We had done all in our power to 
save the ship (except throwing her guns overboard, which I 
reserved for the last extremity,) and now patiently waited for 
the tempest to lull. It had already blown three days without 
abating ; the ship had resisted its violence to the astonishment 
of all, without having received any considerable injury ; and 
we began to hope, from her buoyancy and other good quali- 
ties, we should be enabled to weather the gale. We had 
shipped several heavy seas, that would have proved destruc- 
tive to almost any other ship ; but, to us, they were attended 
with no other inconveniences, than the momentary alarm they 
excited, and that arising from the immense quantity of water, 
which forced its way into every part of the ship, and kept 
* every thing afloat between decks. However, about 3 o'clock 
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' of the morning of ihe Qd, the walch only being on deck, an 
' enormous sea broke over the ship, and tor an instant destroy- 
' ed every hope. Our gun-deric pons were burst in ; both 
' boats on the quarters stove ; our spare spars washed from the 

* chains ; our head^rails washed away, and haminock stanchions 
' burst in ; and the ship perfectly deluged and water logged, 
' immediately after this tremendous shock, which threw Ihe 
' crew into consternation, the gale began to abate, and in 

* the morning we were enabled to set our reefed fore-sail. In 
' the height of the gale, Lewis Price, a marine, who had long 
' been cni)liiied with a pulmonary complaint, departed this life, 

* and was this morning committed to the deep ; hut the vio- 
' lence of the sea was sutih, that the crew could not be permit- 
' ted to come on deck, to attend the ceremony of his burial, as 
' their weight would have strained and endangered the safely 
' of (he ship. 

' When this last sea broke on i)oard us, oiie of tlie prisoners, 

* the boatswain of the Nocton, through excess of alarm, ex- 
' claimed^ that the ship's broadside was stove in, and that she 
' was sinking ; thb alarm was greatly calculated to increase the 
' fears of those below, who, from the immense torrent of water 

* that was rushing down the hatchways, had reason to believe 

* the truth of his assertion ; many who were washed from the 

* spar 10 the gun-deck, and from their hammocks, and did not 
' know the extent of the injury, were also greatly alarmed f but 
' the men at the wheel, and some others, who were enabled by 
' a good grasp to keep their stations, distinguished themselves 
' by their coolness and activity after the shock ; and I took tliis 
' opportunity of advancing them one grade, by fiUing up the va- 
' cancies occasioned by those sent in piizes, and those who 
' were left at Si. Catharines ; rebuking, at the same time, the 
' others for their timidity. 

' And now we began to believe, that the elements had ex- 
' hausled all their rage on us, for the sky became serene, and 
' we were enabled to make sail ; the wind shifted to the S. W. 
' and brought with it the only pleasant weather we had esperi- 

* enced since we had passed the Falkland Islands : but here 
' again we were deceived, for, before night, it began to blow in 
' heavy squalls, with cold rain, and reduced us to close-reefed 
' fore and main topsails, and reefed fore-sail ; but, as the wind 

* was fair, we consoled ourselves wilti the pleasing reflection. 
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that we were every moment recedii^ farther fiom the influ- 
ence of the dreary and mhoapitahle climate of Cape Horn; 
and, on the 5th m the month, having passed the pandlel d 
Chili, our sufl^ngs appeared at an end, for we enjoyed plea- 
sant and temperate weather, with fine breezes firom the south- 
ward ; and, for the first time during our passage, were ena- 
bled to knock out our dead-lights, and open our gun-deck 
ports. The repairs of our damages went on rapidly, and by 
night the ship was, in every respect, excepting wear and tear, 
as well prepared for active service, as the day we left St 
Catharines. Our latitude at meridian, was 39^ 2Cy S. ; and 
we had a distant view of part of the Andes, which appeared 
covered with snow. Albatrosses were as usual about the 
ship; several fish, by sailors denominated sun-fish, were 
seen ; and we frequently passed a white and appareody gela- 
tinous substance, which we had not an opportunity of exam- 
ining. There was every jprospect of a speedy arrival m some 
port on the coast of Chili, and I directed the cables to be 
bent, using every means in our power to guard them fiom the 
etBBCts of rocky bottom.' 

* But, before I proceed farther, as this ioumal may accideo- 
tally faJl into other hands, I shall take this opportunity of of- 
fering some hints to those, who may succeed me in attempt- 
ing the passage around Cape Horn ; and this I feel myself the 
more authorized to do, as we have effected it in, perhaps, a 
shorter time with less damage, and labouring under more dis- 
advantages, than any others who ever attempted it ; and that 
too by struggling, at an unfavourable season of the year, 
against a constant succession of obstinate and violent gales ojf 
wind. And I am the more strongly induced to ofier these 
hints, conceiving it to be of the utmost importance to naviga- 
tion, to give any information, derived from experience, which 
may tend to enable navigators to overcome the obstacles 
which nature seems designedly to have placed, to deter man- 
kind irom all attempts to penetrate iix)m the Atlantick to the 
Pacifick ocean ; and, as vanous opinions have been given on 
the subject, my advice may di^r from . that of others in 
several points : but as my measures have proved success* 
ful in the end, and as it is not founded on mere conjecture 
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' and liypoilieais, it is to be presumed, that it may deserve the 
' attention of seamen, for whom alone it is intended. 

' Id the tirst place, 1 must caution them against those ermne- 
' ous expectations, which the opinion of La Perouse is unhappily 
' calculated to lead them into, and, perhaps, has proved fatal to 
' many ships, by inducing iheir commanders to believe, that the 
' passage around Cape Hora is attended with no other difHcul- 
' ties than those to be met with In any other high latitude ; and 
' thereby causing them to neglect taking those necessaiy pre- 

* cautions, which the safety of their ships, and the lives of those 
' on board, require. He says, to use his own words, •• I douh- 
' led Cape Horn with much more ease, than I had dared to 
' imagine ; 1 am now convinced, that lliis navigation is like that 
'of all high latitudes; the difficnides which are expected to be 
' met with, are the effects of an old prejudice which should no 
' longer exist, and which ihe reading ol" Anson's voyage has not 
' a little contributed lo preserve among seamen." On the 25th 

* of January, La Perouse entered the Strelghts of Le Maire, 
' and on the 9th of February, he was in the Pacidcic, in the 
' parallel of the Strelghts of Magellan, making his passage in 
' 14 days. On the I3th of Febniary, I passed the Streights 

* of La Maire, and was In the latitude of those of Magellan on 
' the 36tb, making a passage of 13 days, a little more than a 
' month later in the season (ban he passed ibe cape ; and as 
' luy passage, against such violent gales, was made in one day 
' less than his, 1 am at a loss lo conceive what should have oc- 
' caaioaed his delay. I have the utmost respect for the mem- 
' €Ky of that celebrated navigator, and regret that I should have 
' cause lo difier with him in opinion in any point, and particu- 
' larly on one of so much importance, as the doubling of Cape 
' Horn from the east. Indeed, ample as lias been the infor- 
' mation be has given on every other subject diat has come 
' under iiis notice, I am almost induced to believe, that many 

* of his observauoiis on this matter have been suppressed by his 
' editor ; and that the remark is the effect of national prejudice, 
' which ever lias, and ever will exist. The passage round Cape 
' Horn, from the eastward, 1 positively assert, is Ihe most dan- 
' gerous, most difficult, and attended with more hardships, than 
■ that of the same distance, m any other part of the world ; and 
' none should attempt it, widiout using every precaution to 
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* gudrd against accident, that prudence or foresiglit can suggest.' 
pp. 84—87, 88—90. 

After getting round the Cape, he called at Mocha to obtam 
some refreshments. There are great plenty of wild horses and 
h(^ on the island ; they killed some of each, but found the 
horses the finest eating. From thence, he steered for Valpa- 
raiso, and thus describes the appearance of the coast, and hb 
first sight of that place. 

* On the latter part of the 12th, light airs sprunc up firom-the 
S. W. and the weather began to clear oflT slownr, and every 
eye was engaged in searching for a sail, as the fog moved to 
leeward. Nothing, however, wbs to be seen but a wide ex- 
panse of ocean, bounded on tlie east by the dreary, barren, 
and iron-bound coast of Chili, at the back of which the eter- 
nally snow-capt mountains of the Andes reared their Idfy 
heads, and altogether presented to us a scene of gloomy soli- 
tude, far exceeding any thing I ever before experienced. Tlie 
winds now fi'eshening up, enabled us to make sail to the north- 
ward ; and as the weather was clear, I determined to keep 
close in with the coast, that no vessel might be enabled to pass 
between us and the shore unobserved ; but in the course of 
our run this and the next day we could discover no vessels of 
any description, or the least trace of the existence of a human 
being on the coast, except in one instance, when a fire was 
lighted in the evening in a small cove, prGi)ably by some In- 
dians, or persons engaged in smuggling, and intended, no 
doubt, as an invitation for us to land. 
^ On the morning of the 13th, we discovered that our main 
top-sail yard was badly sprung, and were compelled to get it 
down and replace it with another, which we were so fortunate 
as to have on board ; and on the afternoon of that day, we 
made the point three or four leagues to the south-west of the 
bay of Valparaiso, and called by the Spaniards QuaranmiUa. 
This point, as you come from the southward, may be known 
by its sloping off gently towards the sea ; and close to the 
end of it is a small rugged island, or rather large rock, about 
the height of a ship's masts. About 8 P. M. I brought the 
point to bear N. N. E. distant about four leagues, and then 
hove to, with the hope of intercepting some vessel in the 
morning, bound^to Valparaiso, as all vessels bound tliere en- 
deavour to make this point ; but at sunrise, not discovering a 
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' sail, I determined lo look inlo the barboui', and see at ODce 
' what iiopes we bad in tliis quaHer, and accordingly steered 
' away for point Quaranmilk under all sail, doubling it at the 
' distance of balf a league- After passing diis point, we per- 
' ceived some scattering rocks lying some distance from shore, 
' aod shortly afterwards opened a handsome bay, with a 6ne 
* sandy beach, and perceived a few iishing boats engaged there 
'in fishing; and wishing to have some communication with 
' them, 1 hoisted the English ensign and pendant, and a jack 
' lot a pilot, but none of them appeared disposed to come along 
' side. In the bottom of the bay was a small enclosure with a 
' hut, and on the top of the next projecting point was another 
' small building, apparently covered with tiles ; and on the sides 
' of the neighbouring hills were several cattle grazing. These 
' were the only marks of civilization we had yet met on the 
' coast, and nothing whatever appeared to indicate our approach 
' to the most important city of Chili, With the exception of 
' the few cattle that grazed on the arid rocks, the two huts be- 
' fore mentioned, and the miserable looking 6shermen, the roast 
' here had the same desolate appearance as the rest we had seen, 
' and since we had left Mocha but little of it had escaped ourob- 
' servation. It was in vain that we sought for those handsome 
' villages, well-cullivuied hills, and fertile valleys, which we had 
' been prepared to meet in this part ol' the world. 

* The whole coast is skirled by a black and gloomy rock, 
' against the perpendicular sides of which the sea beats with 
' fury. At the back of this rock, the country appears dreniy 
' beyond description : yellow and barren hills, cut by torrents 
' into deep ravines, and sprinkled sparingly here and there with 
' shrubs ; hut not a tree of any aze was to be seen on this 
' Vfboh extent of coast. When the weather was clear, we al- 
' ways saw the Andes ; and as they were never clear of snow, 
' tfaey were not calculated to give us a more favourable impres- 
<,9ion of the interiour. 

' The next point which presented itself, on the top of which 
' the a fore -mentioned tile-covered house was situated, was the 
' point of Angels, which I had learned formed the western point 
' of the Bay of Valparaiso ; and as I perceived some rocks ly- 
' ing off it, I doubled it with a stiff breeze from the southward, 
' at the distance of nearly half a mile, keeping the lead going. 
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^ but got no bottom at the depth of sixty fathoms. As we roond- 

* ed this point, I souglit with my glass the city of Valparaiso^ or 

* some proofs of our approach to it : first a kng sandy beach, 
' on the opposite side onfered itself to view ; next a large drove 
' of loaded mules, coming down the side of the mountain by a 

* zigzag pathway ; and, in an instant afterwards, the whole town, 
' shippmg with their colours flying, and the forts, bimstout as it 
' were from behind the rocks, and we found ourselves becalm- 
' ed under the guns of a battery prepared to fire into us. Tlie 

* scene presenteid to us was as animated and cbeerfiil as h was 
' sudden and unexpected ; and had I not hoisted English col- 

* ours, I should have been tempted to run in and anchor.* pp. 
98—100. ' 

The manners and customs of Chili are not without dieir pe^ 
culiarities, as will be shewn in the folkwing extracts. There 
is a slight account of the government and state of parties m Aat 
remote province. It may be hoped that the emancipation of 
Soutii America will eventually be one of the advantages result- 
ing to the world from the unhappy convulsions of Eun^. 
' Agreeably to the govemour's invitation, we attended hb 
party, where we found a much larger and more brilliant as- 
semblage of ladies, than we could have expected in Valpa- 
raiso. We found much fancy and considerable taste displayed 
m their dress, and many of them, with the exception oi teeth, 
very handsome, both in person and in face ; their complexioD 
remarkably fine, and their manners modest and attracting. 
This was our first impression on entering a room, containing 

Serhaps 200 ladies, to whom we were perfect strangers, 
linuets were introduced ; country dances folk)wed ; and the 
ladies had the complaisance and patience to attempt with my 
officers, what they had never before seen in the country, a co- 
tillion. The intricacies of their country-dance were too great 
for us to attempt ; they were greatly delighted in by those who 
knew them, and admitted a display of much grace. With 
their grace, their beauty of person and complexion, and with 
their modesty, we were delighted, and could almost fancy we 
had gotten amongst our own fair country-women ; but in one 
moment the illusion vanished. The hallos de ticrraj as they 

* are called, commenced : they consisted of the most graceless, 

* and at the same time fatiguing movements of the body and limbs, 
' accompanied by the most indelicate and lascivious motions, 
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* gradually increasing in energy and violence, until the fair one 

■■ apparently overcome witb passion, and evidently exhausted 
' with fatigue, was compelled to retire to her seat ; her rosy 
' cheeks and fair complexion disappeared in die large ditips 
' of sweat dial ran trickling down her neck and breast, and 
' were succeeded by the sallow tinge which nature had iioun- 

■ lifuily bestowed. 

' They daub themselves most lavishly with paint ; but dieir 

■ features are agreeable, and their large dark eyes are renjark- 
' ably brilliant and expressive ; and, were it not for dieir bad 
' teeth, occasioned by the loo liberal use of the niatii, they 
' would, notwithstanding the Chilian tinge, be diougbt hand- 
' some, particularly by those who had been so long us we out 
' of the way of seeing any women.' pp. 107, 108. 

The course of the ship was next directed lo the Gallapagos 
Islands, and here an account is given of an Irishman, that, 
taken in conjunction with the scenery, is admirably suited lo a 
pencil like Salvator's. 

' These islands are all evidently of volcanick production ; 
' every mountain and hill is the crater of an extinguished vol- 
' catto ; and thousands of smaller fissures, which have burst 
' from their sides, give them ibe most dreary, desolate, and in- 
' hospitable appearance imaginable. The description ol' osc 
' island will answer for all 1 have yet seen ; they appear un- 
' suited for the residence of man, or any other animal ibai can- 
' not, like the tortoises, bve without food, or cannot draw its 
' subsistence entirely from the sea. 

' Lieutenant Downes saw on the rocks with which the bay 
' was in many parts skirted, several seals and pehcans, some of 
' which he killed ; but, on searching diligently the shore, was 
' unable to find any land-tortoises, though they no doubt abound 
' in other parts of the island. Doves were seen in great nuin- 
' bers, and were so easily approached, that several of tbem 
' were knocked over with stones. While our boat was on 

* shore, captain Randall sent his boat lo a small beach in the 
' same bay, about a mile from where our boat landed, and in 
' a short lime she returned loaded with fine green tunle, two 
' of which he sent us, and we found them excellent. It mity 
' be seen by captain Macy's letter, that on the easl-side of the 
' island there is another landing, which he calls Pats's landing ; 

* and this place will probably immortalize an Irishman, named 
^ElPatrick Watkins, who some years since left au English ship, 
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and took up bis abode %a this island, buUt bimadf ftoiiaerable 
hut, about a mile from the landing called after bioiy in a val- 
ley containing about two arces of ground capable of cultiva- 
tion, and perhaps the only spot on the island which affixds 
sufficient moisture for the purpose. Here be succeeded in 
raising potatoes and punipkins in considerable quantities, 
which he generally exchanged for rum, or sold for cash. The 
appearance of this man, from the accounts 1 have received of 
him, was the most dreadful that can be imagined ; ragged 
clothes ; scarce sufficient to cover hb nakedness, and covered 
with vermin ; his red hair and beard matted* bis akin much 
burnt, from constant exposure to the sun, and so wild and 
savage in his manner and appearance, that he struck eveiy 
one with horrour. For several jrears this wretched being 
lived by himself on this desolate spot, without an^ other ap- 
parent desire than that of procuring rum in sufficient nunti- 
ties to keep himself intoxicated, and at such times, after an 
absence from bis hut of several days, he would be found in a 
state of perfect insensibility, rolling among the rocks of the 
mountains. He appeared to be r^uced to the lowest grade 
to which human nature is capable, and seemed \o have no 
desire beyond the tortoises and other animals of the island, 
except that of getting drunk. But tills man, wretched and 
miserable as he may have appeared, was neither destitute of 
ambition nor incapable of undertaking an enterprise that would 
have appalled the heart of any other man ; nor was he devoid 
of the talent of rousing others to second his hardihood. 
' He by some means became possessed of. an • old . jpusket,' 
and a few charges of powder and baU ; and the possession of 
this weapon 6rst set into action all his ambitious plans. He 
felt himself strong as the sovereign of the bland, and was de- 
sirous of proving his strength on the first human being who 
fell in his way, which happened to be a negro, who was left 
in charge of a boat belonging to an American ship that had 
touched there for refreshments. Patrick came down to the 
beach where the boat lay, armed with his musket,, now be- 
come his constant compamoo, and directed the negro, in an 
authoritative manner to follow him, and on his refusal snapped 
his musket at him twice, wluch luckily missed fire. The ne- 
gro, however, became intimidated, and followed him. Pat- 
rick now shouldered his musket, marched off before, and 
on his. way up the mountains exultingly informed the negro 
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' he was hencetbrih to work for him, and hecome his slave, and 
' ihai his good or bad treatmenl would depend on his future 
' conduct ; but arriving at a narrow defile, and perceiving Pat- 
' rick off his guard, the negro seized the moment, grasped him 
' ia his arms, threw him down, tied his hands behind, shoulder- 
' ed him, and carried him to his boat, and when the crew had 
' arrived, he was taken on board the ship. An English smug- 
' gler was lying in the harbour at the same time, the captain of 
' which sentenced Patrick to be severely whipped on board 
' both vessels, which was put in execulion, and he was afier- 
' wards laken on shore handcuffed by the Englishmen, who 
' compelled him to make known where he had concealed the 
' few dollars he had been enabled to accumulate from the sale 
' of his potatoes and pumpkins, which they look from him ; and 
' while they were bus)' in destroying his hut and garden, the 
' wretched being made his escape, and concealed himself 
' among the rocks in the interiour of the island, until the ship 
' had sailed, when be ventured from his skulking place, and by 
' means of an old file, which lie drove into a tree, freed him- 
' self from the handcuffs. He now meditated a severe re- 
' venge, but concealed his iotenlions. Vessels continued to 
' touch there, and Patrick, as usual, to furnish them with vege- 
' tables ; but from time to time he was enabled, by admister- 
' ing potent draughts of his darling liquor to some of the men 
' of their crews, and getting them so drunk that they were ren- 
' dered insensible, to conceal them until the ship had sailed ; 
' when, finding themselves entirely dependent on him, they 
' willingly enlisted under his banners, became his slaves, and 
' he the most absolute of tyrants. By this means he had aug- 
' mented the number to five, including himself, and every 
' means was used by him to endeavour to procure arms for 
' them, but without elTect. It is supposed that his object was 

* to have surprised some vessel, massacred her crew, and 
' taken her off. While Patrick was meditating his plans, two 

* ships, an American and an English vessel, touched there and 
' applied lo Patrick for vegetables. He promised them the 
' greatest abundance, provided they would send their boats to 
' his landing, and their people to bring (hem from his garden, 
'informing them that his rascals had become so indolent of 
' late that he could not gel them to work. This arrangement 

Ltwo boats were sent from each vessel) and 
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hauled on the beach. Their crews all went \p Patrick's ha- 
bitation, but neither he nor any of his people were to be 
found ; and after waiting until their patience was exhausted, 
they returned to the beach, where they found only the wreck 
of three of their boats, which were broken to pieces, and the 
fourth one missing. They succeeded, however, after much 
difficulty, in getting around to the bay opposite to their ships, 
where other boats were sent to their relief; and the com- 
manders of the ships, apprehensive of some other trick, saw 
no security except in a night from the island, leaving Patrick 
and his gang in quiet possessbn of the boat ; but before thej 
sailed they put a letter in a keg, and moored it in the bay, 
where it was found by a captain Randall, but not until be had 
sent his boat to Patrick's landing, for the purpose of procurkig 
refreshments ; and, as may be easily supposed, be fek no 
little mquietude until her return, when she brought bim a let- 
ter from Patrick to the following purport, wluch was found in 
his hut. 

Sir, 

' I have made repeated applications to captains of Vessels to 
sell me a boat, or to take me from this place, but in eveiy in- 
stance met with a refusal. An opportunity presented itself 
to possess myself of one, and I took advantage of it. I have 
been a long time endeavouring, by hard labour and suffering, 
to accumulate wherewith to make myself comfortable, but at 
different times have been robbed and maltreated, and in a late 
instance by captain Paddock, whose conduct in punishing me, 
and robbing me of about 500 dollars, in cash ^nd other arti- 
cles, neither agrees with the principles he professes, nor is it 
such as his sleek coat would lead one to expect.^ 

' On the 29th May, 1809, 1 sail from the enchanted island 
in the Black Prince, bound to the Marquesas. 

' Do not kill the old hen ; she is now sitting, and wiD sooo 
have chickens. (Signed) Fatherless Oberlus. 

*• Patrick arrived alone at Guyaquil in his open boat, the 
rest who sailed with him having perished for want of water, 
or, as is generally supposed, were put to death by him, od 
' his finding the water to grow scarce. From thence he 

* J Captain Paddock was of the society of friends, commonly called 
quakers.' 
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proceeded to Payta, where he wound himself into ihe affec- 
tion of a tawny damsel, and prevailed on her lo consenl to 
accompany him back lo his enchanted island, the heaui'ies of 
which he no doubi painted in glowing colours; hut irnm his 
savage appenrance, he was there considered by the police as 
a suspicious person, and being found under the keel of a 
small vessel then ready to be launched, and suspected of some 
improper intentions, he was confined b Payta gaol, where he 
now remains ; and probably owing to this circumstance 
Charles' Island, as well as the rest of the Gallapagos, may re- 
main unpopulated for many ages to come. This reflection 
may naiiirally lead us to a consideration of the question con- 
cerning ihe population of the other islands scattered about the 
Pacifick Ocean, respeciing which so many conjectures have 
been hazarded. 1 shall only hazard one, which is briefly 
this : dial former ages may have produced men equaUy as 
bold^ and as daring as Pat, and women as willing as his tender 
one to accompany them in their adventurous voyages. And 
when we consider the issue which might be produced from 
a union between a red-haired wild Irishman, and a copper- 
coloui'ed mixi-hlooded squaw, we need not be any longer sur- 
prised at the difTei-enl varieties in human nature. 
' If Patrick should be liberated from durance, and should 
arrive with his bve at this enchanting spot, perhaps (when nei- 
ther Pat nor the Gallapagos are any longer remembered) 
some future navigator may surprise the world by a discovery 
of them, and his accounts of the strange people wiili which 
they may probably be inhabited ; and from tlie source from 
which they shall have sprung, it does not seem unlikely that 
they will have one trait in their character, which is common 
to Uie natives of all the islands in the Pacifick, a disposition to 
appropriate to themselves the property of others ; and from 
this ciraumsiance future speculators may confound Iheir origin 
with that of all the rest.' pp. I-IO — 145. 
The description of the Gallapagos turtles is very extraordi- 
nary, and it seems that the whalers of the South Sea may en- 
joy a feast that would excite the envy of an alderman. 

Captain Porter in another place says, ' one remarkable pe- 

' culiarily of this animal is, ibat the blood is cold. I shall leave 

' it to those better acquainted with natural history to investigate 

' the cause of a circumstance so extraordinary ; my business is 

Vol. I. No. 2. 34 
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• lo stale farts, not to reason on them.' From ibis he does 
appear 10 be aware that tliero b a numerous class of 
blooilod reptiles. 

' The possession of these vessels, besides the great sal 
lion k produced, was attended hy another advantage of 
less imponiince, as it relieved all our wants except one, to 
the want of water. From them we obtained an sbuudam 
supply of cordage, canvas, paints, lar, and every other article 
necessary for the ship, of all of which slie stood in great need, 
as our slender stock brought from America had now become 
worn out and useless ; and besides the articles necessaiy for 
the ship, we became supplied with a slock of provisions, of a 
nualily and quanUty that removed all apprehensions of oursut 
faring for the want of them for many months, as those 
ivhen they sailed from Eneland, were provided with pi 
sions and stores for upwards of three years, and had not _ 
consumed half their stock ; all were of the best quality ; tmi, 
were it only for the supplying our immediate wants, the prizes 
were of the greatest importance to us. We found on board 
of them, also, wherewith to furnish our crew with several de-^ 
licious meals. They had been in at James' Island, and 
supplied liie:nselves abundantly with those extraordinary 
mals the tortoises of the Gallapagos, which properly di 
the name of the elephant tortoise. Many of ihem were ofi 
mze to weigh upwards of three hundred weight ; and noth- 
ing, perhaps, can be more disagreeable or clumsy than ihe^ 
are in their external appearance. Their motion resemble 
strongly that of the elephant ; their Steps slow, regular, 
heavy ; they carry their body about a foot from the groi 
and their legs and feet bear no slight resembliince to the 
mal to which 1 have likened them ; their neck is from 
inches lo 2 feet in length, and very slender ; dieir head is 
portioned |d it, and strongly resembles that of a sequent 
hideous and disgusting as is their appearance, no animal 
possibly afford a more wholesome, luscious, and delicate 
than tbey do ; the finest green turtle is no more to be c( 
pared to them, in point of excellence, than the coarsest 
is to the Gnesi veal ; and after once tasting the Gallapagos' 
tortoises, eveiy other animal food fell greatly in our estima- 
tion. These animals are so fat as lo require neither buiier 
nor lard to cook them, and this fat does not possess that cloy 
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' ing quality, common to that of most other animals ; and when 
_ ' tried out, it furnishes an oil superiour in lasie to that of the 
' olive. The meat of ihis animal 13 the easiest of digestion, 
' and a quantity of it exceeding that of any other food, can be 

* eaten, without experiencing the slightest inconvenience. Bui 

* what seems the most estraordinary in this animal, is the length 
' of time that it can exist without food j for 1 have been well 
' assured, that they have been piled away among the casks ia 
' the hold of a ship, where they have been kept eighteen months, 
' and, when killed at the expiration of that time, were found 10 
' have suffered no diminution in fatness or excellence. They 
' carry with them a constant supply of watei', in a bag at the 

* root of the neck, which contains about two gallons ; and on 
' tasting that found in those we killed on board, it proved per- 
' fectly fresh and sweet. They are very restless when expos- 
' ed to the ligiit and heat of tlie sun, but will lie in the dark 
' from one year's end to the other willioul moving j in the day- 
' time they appear remarkably quicksighted and timid, drawing 
' their head into their shell on the slightest motion of any ob- 
' ject ; but ihey are entirely destitute of hearing, as the loudest 
' Doise, even the firing of a gun, docs not seem to alarm them 
' ID the slightest degi'ee, and at nig:ht, or in the dark, they ap- 
' pear perfectly blind. Alter our tasting the flesh of those ani- 

* mals, we regretted that numbers of them had been thrown 
' overboard by the crews of the vessels before their capture, to 
■ clear them for action ; but a few days afterwards, at day-light 
' in the morning, we were so fortunate as to find ourselves sur- 
' rounded by about 6fty of them, which were picked up aud 
' brought on board, as they had been lying in the same place 
' where they had been thrown over, incapable of any exertion 
' iu that element, except that of stretching out ilieir long necks.' 
pp. 161, 162. 

The second volume begins with his passage to the Washing- 
ton Islands, so named by Captain lugrahaiu of Boston, by 
whom, and by Captain Roberts of the same place they were 
first discovered. The English and the French visitetj them 
the same year. By atl these nations they have received differ- 
ent names, none of which we think so pleasing or sonorous as 
the name given them by ilieir inliabitanis. For instance, the 
principal island is called by Captain Poner Madisou's Island. 
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the English call it Sir Heniy Martin's Island, ipd the French 
Isle Ikuz. Now unquestionably the Americiuis have the beit 
right, if indeed diere be any ri^ at aU b the Gise, to pie 
mam a new name, and Maditon^s Island reads better than Sir 
Benrjf MarHn\ and much better than the bold, awkward, 
abrupt French name of bk Baux; but we decidedly prefer 
the native appellation ffooahetmk, to either ; it is softer, sounds 
better, is less liable to be confounded with other places, and 
has more propiie^ in its favour. This trick of . nicknaniiif 
every thing, so common unth the nations of Europe as well as our 
selves, has many inoonvemences, and it is particulariy vexatiouf 
where a fine sonorous nam6 is abolished, for some ordinary 
one, which is already given to several places. It wiD at least 
be going far enough to make a change wnen the aborigbal name 
is tmrharous in sound, and difficult to pronounce. 

The island of Nooaheevah contains eight tribes, who csd 
furnish about nineteen diousand fighting men. They occu|qr 
different valleys, and are frequently at war with each other, Mt 
these wars are generally bloodless, since in the quarrel betweea 
the Tayehs and the Happahs, in which the former were assin- 
ed by Uaptain Porter, tne number of killed was only five, and 
this was considered a very sanguinary contest* It would be 
interesting to know what are the checks to population. The 
climate is mild and serene, die inhabitants prolifick, wars are 
not destructive, and there is no emigration. Yet there must 
be some obstacle to the increase of the people, or the island 
would have been long since overstocked. Captain Porter 
speaks of two or three small parties that at different periods 
have set out to go to another island which they believe is at oo 
great distance from them, but the existence of which is very 
uncertain, and none of the emigrants have ever been heard 
from ; it is probable that they perished. Captain Porter has 
given a drawing of JIfoutna, the chief tvarriour of the Tayehs, 
a very fine figure most curiously tattooed. The beauty and 
fancy of the lines and ornamenrs are very striking, and Ins 
whole appearance strongly recalls the coats of mail formerif 
worn in Europe. The dvU chief of the Tayees is thus de- 
scribed. 

' Soon after I had sent my present on shore, Gattanewa 
^ came oo board in a boat which I had sent for him, aocoai- 
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' panied by Mr. Maury. I had seen several of their waniours 
' since I had arrived, many of ihera highly ornamented wiUi 
' plumes, formed of the fealhers of cocks and man-of-war birds, 
.' and with the long tail feathers of the tropick bird ; large tufts 
' of hair were tied around their waists, iheir ankles, and their 
' loins : a cloak, sometimes of red cloih, but more frequently of 
' a while paper cloth, formed of the bark of a tree, thrown not 
' inelegantly over the shoulders, wilh large round or oval orna- 
' ments in their ears, formed of whales' teelh, ivorj', or a kind 
'of soft and light wood, whitened with chalk; from their neck 
' suspended a whale's tooth, or highly polished shell, and round 
'their loins several turns of the stronger kind of paper- 
' cloih, the end of which hangs before in the manuer of an 
' apron : this with a black and highly polished spear of about 
'twelve feet in length, or a club richly carved, and borne on 
' the shoulders, constitutes the dress and equipment of a native 
' warriour, whose body is highly and elegantly ornamented by 
' tattooing, executed in a cnanner to excite our admiration. 
'This is a faithful picture of a warriour, and of the chief of 
* such warriours I had formed an exalted opinion ; but what was 
' ray astonishment when Gattanewa presented himself; an in- 
'firmoldmanof seventy years of age, destitute of every covering 
' or ornament except a clout about his loins, and a piece of palm 
< leaf tied about his head : a long stick seemed to assist him in 
' walking ; his face and body were as black as a negro's, Irfim 
' the quantity of tattooing, which entirety covered them, and 
' his skin was rough, and appeared to be peeling off in scales, 
' from the quantity of kava (an intoxicatiitg root) with which be 
' bad indulged himself. Sueb was the ^gure tliat Gattanewa 
' presented ; and as he had drank freely of the kava before he 
'made his visit, he appeared to be perfectly stupid. After bo 

* had been a short time on deck, i endeavoured to impress bim 

• with a high opinion of our force ; and for this purpose assem- 
'bled nil my crew: it scarcely seemed lo excite his attention. 

1^1 then caused a gun to he 6red, which seemed lo produce no 
Koiher effect on him, than that of pain ; he complained that it 
Etiuri his ears : [ then invited him below, where nothing what- 
T* ever excited his attention, until I showed him some whales' 
['teeth: ihis roused the old man from his lethargy, and he 
^ would not be satisfied until I had perraiued him lo handle, to 
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' mvnsiTe and count iliem ovnr and^ver, whirb^eemed ro aSbn 
'liim Infiniic pleasure. After he had done this repeatedly, 1 pu 
' ihere away ; and sboriJy afterwards asked him if lie had see 
' any thing in the ship that pleased him ; if he did, to name 
' and it should be his : he told me be had seen nothing whiC 
' had pleased him so much as one of the small whales leetb 
' which on his descrihing, I took out and ga#e to him ; ihis h 
' carefully wrapped up in one of the turns of his clout ; b^^ 
' nic not to inform any person that he had about him an arllcl 
' of so much value : 1 assured him I should not : and ihe ol 
'man il) re w himself on the settee, and went to sleep. In 
' few minutes he awoke, somewhat recovered from his stiipiif 
' ty, and requested to be put on shore : he, however, previa 
' to his departure, wished me to exchange names with him, at 
' rctjnesied me to assist him in his war with the Happafas : 
' the first I immediately consenled : but to the latter request, 
' told him I had come to be at peace with all on the island 

* thai I wished to see him at peace witli the Happahs ; an 
' thnt I ahoidd not engnge in any hostilities, unless the Happali) 
' came into tlie valley ; in which case I should protect him ant 
' his people. He told me they had cursed the bones of la 
' mother, who had died but a short time since : thai as we h» 

* exchanged names, she was now my mother, and i was bouni 
' to espouse her cause. I told him 1 would think of the sub 
' jecl, and did not think it necessary to make any farther r 
' to tlie old man's sophistry.' pp. 27, 28. 

Captain Porler gives an account of a singular ceremoir 
among these people called tabooing. The substantiTe 'taMtfi 

* signifies an interdiction, an embargo, or restraint.* An nl- 
voluntary smile was excited, at the coincidence of 6nding I 
new word for embargo in ' ModMon's Island,' and wo shall er 
tract the passage relating to it, humbly suggesting to those wb» 
are competent to decide, the propriety of adopting it, should i 
certain series of measures erar be renewed, as the multiplicity; 
of ihose acts made it very difficult to distinguish them. Though 
we most fervently liope that the nation may never be tabooed 
again, yet the word is worth entering in the dictionary of o 
cabinet language. 

' i am not acquainted with the ceremony of laying on these 
' tabbooes, which are so much respected by tbe natives. Tliey 
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' are, however, Jaid by the priests, from some religious motive. 
' Somedmes they are general, and affect a whole valley, as ilie 
' present ; sometimes they are confined to a single tribe ; at 
'otliers to a family, and frequently to a single person. The 
' word lahhoo signifies an inlerdicdon, an embargo, or resirajnt; 
' and the restrictions dnring the period of their existem e may 
' be compared to the lent of the catholicks. They sniier, 
' during this period, many privations ; they are not allowed to 
' use paint, of which they are very fond, lo ornament tiieir 
' bodies ; they are neither allowed to dance nor sing ; ilie 
'chiefs aie bound to abstain from women; nor are they in 
' inany instances, allowed to enter the houses frequented by 
' them. They have lahbooed places, where they feasi aiid 
' drink kava -tabhooed houses where dead bodies are deposit- 
' ed, and many of their trees, and even some of iheir walks ■.•re . 
' tabhooed. The women are, on no occasion whatever, allow- 
' ed to enter their places of feasting, which are houses raised 
' to the height of six or eight feet on a platform of large stones, 
' neatly hewn and fitted together, with as nmch skill and exact- 

* ness as could be done by our most expert masons ; and some 
_ ' of them are one hundred yards in length and forty 'yards in 

' width, surrounded by a square of buildings executed in a style 

* of elegance, which is calculated to inspire us with the most 
' exalted opinion of the ingenuity, taste, and perseverance of a 
' people, who have hitherto remained uunoiiced and unknown 
' to the rest of mankind. When we consider the vast labour 
' requisite to briog from a distance the enormous rocks which 
' form the foundation of these structures {for they are alt brought 
' from the sea side, and many of them are eight leel long and four 
' feet thick and wide) and reflect on the means used in hewing 
' thetn into such perfect forms, with tools perhaps little harder 

* than the materials worked on, for the appearance of many of 
' these places strongly mark tbeir antiquity, and their origin can 
' no doubt be traced lo a period antecedent to their kn'>wledge 
' of iron, and when we count the immense numbers of such 
' places which are every-where to be met with, oui' aslonish- 
' ment is raised to the highest, that a people in a state of na- 

* ture, unassisted by any of those artificial means which so much 

' assist and facilitate the labour of the civilized man, could have . 
' conceived and executed a work which, to every beholder, 
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their superiority to most tribes on the continent may be partly 
owing to this circumstance. 

Captain Porter frequently compares his situatioo with that of 
Lord Anson, and the diflerent losses they experienced. But 
he should recollect the great superiority of ships m the present 
day, the greater experience in navigation, and the various im- 
provements that have been made for preserving the health of 
crews, which are so salutary, that witli proper precaution health 
may be preserved through the longest voyage. The Essex 
however was not prepared for this undertaking ; she was ovijf 
fitted out for a common cruise, and neither her crew nor her 
stores were selected for a voyage round Cape Horn. Under 
these circumstances, there is much praise to be given to the 
skill and vigilance of her commander. 

He disclaims all pretensions to fine writing, and gives his 
journal to the worid at the solicitation of those who had seen it, 
not as the premeditated labour of a regular voyage of discovery, 
but as the plain journal of a sailor, composed for his own satis- 
faction. If it pleases the publick, he says he wiH put it into 
the hands of some finend, to make a second edition of it more 
worthy of the publick. There is more fairness than policy in 
this mode of proceeding. A striking feature in the composition 
of this journal, is the frankness with which it is written. The 
author has narrated every thing, and as he has not disguised 
any thing, that others would have suppressed, he has laid him- 
self open to those, who are disposed to judge him harshly. We 
have been sufiiciently interested in the perusal of this work to 
wish (hat it might have a second edition, and be reduced to the 
compass of one volume. There are many pages in its present 
state that are not interesting to the publick. There are several 
passages that should be expunged. There are occasional mis- 
takes in the language, that want correction, some of them are 
perhaps errours of the press. For example, the word trend is 
obsolete. Johnson dves the authority of Diyden for it, but it 
is no better than tetw of which he supposes it to be a corrup- 
tion ; rig is used as a substantive ; herculian for Herculean ; 
banetta for bonito, be. &lc. There are several plates that are 
tolerably executed from drawings by Captain Porter. On the 
whole, if he will put it into the hands of some one versed in the 
mystery of book making, to correct these little faults, and strike 
out the useless parts of it, the work may form a very respecta- 
ble addition to our books of travels. 
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|3f%e Lord of Ike fsles ; a poem, hy Walter Scott, Esq. Bos- 
ton, republished by IVells Sf Lilly, pp. 367, 24mo. Price 
e dollar. 

_ The poems of Mr. Scott have been so universally read, so 
often and so elaborately criticised, ibat nothing new can be said 
on the subject. The present production, to borrow an expres- 
sion of Lord Byron's, is another of his ' triumphs over the fatal 
'facility of the oetosyllabick verse;' perhaps it may not be 
more than an ovation ; it cannot compare with the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, Marraion, or ihe Lady of the Lake. There is 
much mediocrity in this poem ; it has no passage that can be 
placed in competition with several in those just mentioned, nor 
are there any which are particularly tame and insipid. It is one 
of ihe longest of his performances, and the notes occupy as 
much space as the poem of which they are the foundation. We 
think in the present instance, as in all he has published since 
tlie Lady of the Lake, he has rather added 10 his fortune than 
increased his fame ; his later works may be reprinted, but the 
former ones only will be read hy posterity. With all our reve- 
rence lor the old school of poetry, for the versification of Dry- 
den and Pope, and aware how fleeting is that popularity, which 
was caught by the novelty of his manner, and the romance of 
his subjects, we still believe, thai the freshness, energy, relief 
and transparency of his description, as well as the vigour and 
enthusiasm of some of his sentiments, will ensure him immor- 
tality. 

The restoration of (he Scottish monarchy by Robert Biuce 
in 1307, and the events attending his enterprise from his remrn 
to Scotland, till he fought the decisive battle of Bannockbum, 
form the ground-work of this poem ; hut a very great part of 
its interest is derived from a romantick love story which is 
blended with it, and seems to be entirely the invention of the 
poet, as he cites no authority for ii in the notes, though most of 
the incidents relating to Bruce, are historical facts. The scene 
opens in the Castle of Artornish belonging to Ronald, the Lord 
of the Isles, who was to marry Edith, the daughter of Lorn, a 
principal Scottish chief, the personal enemy of Bruce, and 
altogether in tlie English interest. According to the custom of 
that limsf the biide had been taken to one of the castles of her 
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future husband. It was howcvei- a reluctant match on his part, 
as he fand couceived a passion for Isabel, the sister of Bnic«, 
(hen in a convent at lona, nhere she afterwards took the vdl. 
At the very time that the Lordof Ihel^les wasoohisway, ftoo 
one of the islands accompanied by a fleet of boats, Bruce mib 
his younger brother and sister, were in a frail bark, bea&g 
about, afraid to land in a district where they were all opposed 
to him. The miserable condition ofUie vessel however, forces 
him to seek for hospitality at this castle of Artornish. He 
lands, demands shelter, and with his brother and Isabel, is led 
into the festive hall, where Ronald Lorn, and many Highlaad 
chiefs are assembled to celebrate the nuptials, waiting only fiv 
the arrival of the abbot of lona to perform the ceremony. The 
proud, niajeslick manners of Bruce leads to a discovery, ud 
the whole party are thrown into the wildest confusion. Looo 
insists on destroying Bruce in revenge for thedeadi of hisrek- 
Itons killed by Bruce and his friends some years before, l^e 
presence of Isabel, and unwillingness to tnarry Edith, joined 
with national feelings, prompt Ronald to take the side of Bruce, 
in which course he is followed by many other chieftains. The 
abbot called upon to curse, blesses Bruce, predicts his success, 
and then sets out on his return. Lorn denounces vengeance, 
but on taking his departure, finds that his daughter and her 
nurse have fled. They had disguised themselves and entered 
the abbot's boat. This boat was afterwards taken by some 
assassins in the service of Lorn, who were employed by himU 
destroy Bruce. Edilh, disguised m boy's clothes, became 
their prisoner, and pretended to be dumb. These ruffians an 
met with by Bruce, and in attempting to destroy him, are bB 
killed, and Edith remains with him ; he takes her as his page, 
bis own having been killed in this encounter. There are in the 
following cantos many interesting scenes with Edith, who re- 
mains in disguise, and is with the Scottish army at the battle r& 
Bannockbum, where she was left with a numerous body of the 
attendants in the rear, on a hill from that time called the Gilli 
(the Scotch term for servants) hill. At a critical roomeni 
the battle, anxiety for Ronald makes her burst into a reben 
call to those about her, to fly to their succour. As she 
supposed to be dumb, this affected them like a miracle; i 
all moved on, the English army seeing them at S 
tance, took them for a reinfo[cement, and being still more 
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heartened, fled from the sanguinary field, in which they had 
lost the flower of their army. Alter the hattle, Ronald aud 
Edilh are united, and Robert is confirmed on the throne of 
Scotland. 

This is a, sketch of the main features of the story : we shall 
make several extracts from diiFerent parts, and which may ecia- 
ble those who have not seen the whole poem to estimate it in 
comparison with his former works. Tlie introductory stanzas 
to this and many of his other works, are an imitation of Spen- 
ser's introductory verses to the cantos of his Faery Queen. 
The first of the following extracts is the commencement of the 
second canto ; the next of the sixth, which is strongly descrip- 
tive of the termination of the late European war; the last, 
which is the conclusion of the poem, is full of feeling. 

" Fill the bright goblet, spread the festive board, 

Summon the gay, the noble, and the fdir ! 
Through the loud hall in jovous concert pour'd. 

Let mirth and musick sound the dirge of Care ! 
But ask thou not if Happiness be there, 

If the loud laugh disguise convulsive throe, 
Or if the brow the heart's true livery wear ; 

Lift not the festal mask ! — enough to know. 
No scene of mortal life but teems with mortal wo." — C. 11. 

" O who, that shared them, ever shall forget 

The emotions of the spirit -rousing time. 
When breathless in the mart the couriers met. 

Early and late, at evening, and at prime ; 
When the loud cannon and the merry chime 

Hail'd news on news, as field on field was won. 
When Hope, long doubtful, soar'd A length Aublime, 

And our glad eyes, awake as day begun, 
Watch'd Joy's broad banner rise, to meet the rismgsun! 

" O these were hours, when thrilling joy repaid 
A long, long course of darkness, donbts, and fears ! 

The heart-sick faintness of the hope delay'd, 
The waste, the wo, the bloodshed, and the tears. 

That track'd with terrour twenty rolling years, 
AH was forgot in that blithe jubilee ! 

Her down-cast eye even pale Affliction rears, 

tTo sigh a thankful prayer, amid the glee, 
That hail'd the Despot's fall, and peace and liberty !" — C. VI. 
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«* Go forth, my Song, apoD thy Fenhiroiis way | 

Go boldly forth ; nor yet thy master blame» 
Who chose no patroo for his hunriile ky, 

And gracedthy nambers with no frieiidly name. 
Whose partial leal might smooth thy path to &im. 

There wofl-— and O ! how many sorrows crowd 
Into these two brief words !— lAerewat a claim 

By generous friendshqp giren — had fate allow*d« 
It wen had bid thee rank the prondest of the proud S 

■ ■ , • - 

** All angel now-^yet little feffs.thfui aQ, 

While still a pilgrim m oiir world below ! ' ' 
What Vails it as that patience to recaO, 

Which hid its own, to sooth all other wo ; 
What 'vails to tell, how Yirtne's purest slow 

Shone yet more lovely m a form 86 four ^— 
And least of all, what 'vails the world shoold know. 

That one poor garland, twined to deck thy hair. 
Is hung upon th^ hearse, to dro<^ and wither .ther^ !'*•«—& TI* 

- ■ • ■ ■ 

We cannot help remarking, that die focility wilfa vriuch Mr. 
Scott introduces the most uncouth apd barbarous Gaelick 
names, and Uends them with the smootbeat veraificacioo, cre- 
ates almost a feeling of vexation in those who often labour in 
vain to produce harmonious rhymes, with common and flexible 
words. Many proofs of his power in this respect may be 
found in this poem. The following passages will shew the 
force and beauty of his descriptions. The first paints a wild 
scene near the sea shore m the Highlands, from canto third. 
The others are fragments from the relation of Us voyage among 
the islands, from the fourth canto. The first of these describes 
the magnificent cave of Fingal in the island pf Sta&. 

'* Awhile their route they silent made, 

As men who stalk for mountain-deer, 
Till the good Bruce to Ronald said, 

* St. Mary ! what a scene is here ! 
I've travers'd many a mountain-strand, . 
Abroad and in- my native land. 
And it has been my lot to tread • • 
Where safety more than pleasure led ^ 
Thus, many a waste I've wander'd o'er, 
Clombe many a crag, cross'd many a moor, 
But, by my halidpme, 
A scene so rude, so wild as this, 
Yet so sublime in barrenness, > 
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Ne'er did my wandering footsteps press, 
Where'er I happ'd to roam.' "— 

" No marvel thus the Monarch spake ; 

Far rarely haman eye has known 
A scene so stem as that dread lake, 

With its dark ledge of barren stone. 
Seems that primeval earthquake's sway 
Hath rent a strange and shattered way 

Through the rude bosom of the hill. 
And that each naked precipice, 
Sable ravine, and dark abyss, 

TeUs of the outrage st£Q. 
The wiklest glen, but this, can show 
Some touch of N«tiird*s genial glow ; 
On high Benmore gpreen mosses grow, 
And heath-beUs bud in deep Glencoe, 

And copse on Cruchan-Ben, 
But here, abor«, aroumfy below, 

On mountain or in gien. 
Nor tree, nor shrub, nor fi^ant, nor flower, 
Nor aught of vegetative pew6r» 

The weary eye may ken. ' 
For all is rocks at rniiom thrown. 
Black wav^, bare 'cnufA^ and banks of stone. 

As if were hete deiiied 
The summer sun, the springs sweet dew, 
That clothe with numy a vuied hue 

The bleakest mountain-eide. 

*' And wilder, forward as they wound. 
Where the proud clifis and laJce profound. 
Huge terfaces of granite black 
Afforded rude and cumberM track ; 

For firom the mountain hoar, 
HurFd headlong in some niffht of fear, 
When yell'd the wolf and fled the deelr, 

Loose crags had toppled o'er ; 
And some, chance-poised an4 balanced, lay, ' 
So that a stripling arm might sway 

A mass' no host could raise. 
In Nature's rage at random thrown. 
Yet trembling like the Druid's stone 

On its precarioUtf b^ie. 
The evening mists, whh ceaseless change. 
Now clothed the mountains' lofty range, 

Now left their foretuMub bare, 
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And roand the skirts their mantle furl'd, 

Or on the sable waters carl'd, 

Or, on the eddying breezes whirl'd, 

Dispersed in middle air. 
And ofl, condensed, at once they lower, 
When, brief and fierce, the mountain shower 

Pours like a torrent down, 
And when return the sun's glad beams, 
Whiten'd with foam a thousand streams 

Leap from the mountain's crown." — Gauto UL 

" Merrily, merrily, goes the bark 

On a breeze from the northward firee. 

So shoots through the morning sky the lark. 
Or the swan through the summer sea. 

The shores of Mull on the eastward iay» 

And Ulva dark and Colonsay, 

And all the groupe of islets gay 
That guard fam'd Staffii round. 

Then all unknown its columns rose. 

Where dark and undisturbed repose 

The cormorant had found, . 

And the shy seal had qui^t home. 

And welter'd in that wondrous dome, 

Where, as to shame the temples deck'd 

By skiU of earthly architect, 

Nature herself, it seemM, would raise 

A Minster to her Maker's praise ! 

Not for a meaner use ascend 

Her columns, or her arches bend ; 

Nor of a theme less solemn tells 

That mighty surge that ebbs and swells* 

And still, between each awful pause. 

From the high vault an answer draws, 

In varied tone prolonged and high, 

That mocks the organ's melody. 

Nor doth' its entrance front in vain 

To old lona's holy fane. 

That Nature's voice mieht seem to say, 

' Well hast thou done, nail Child of clay ! 

Thy humble powers that stately shrine 

Task'd high and hard — but witness mine !' " — C. IV. 

'^ Now launch'd once more, the inland sea 
They furrow with fairy augury, 
And steer for Arran's isle ; 
The sun, ere yet he sunk behind 
Ben-ghoil, <the Mountain of the Wind,' 
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Gave his grim peaks a greeting kind, 
And badt: Lock-RHnza smile. 

Thilher their desttn'd course !bey drew ; 

II seem'd the isle her monarcb knew, 

So briliiaot was Itie landward view, 
The ocedQ so serene ; 

Each puny wave io diamonds roli'd 

O'er the calm deep, where hue of gold 
With azure strove and green. 

The hill, ihe vale, the tree, the tower, 

GlowM with the tints of evening's hour. 
The bench was silver sheen. 

The wind breathed soft as lover's sigh. 

And, of) renew'd, seem'd od to die. 
With breathless pnuse between. 

O who, with speech of war and woes, 

Would wish to break the sol^ repose 
1 Of such enchanting scene !" — Cahto 

The description of the battle has many fine passages, though 
L whole it is inreriour to the battle in Marmion. We regret 
, we can only take some fragments of it ; the 19th, 20th, 
h, and 36cfa stanzas. The stratagem of digging holes to 
iw the cavalry into confusion, and which greatly contributed 
be loss of the battle by Edward, is related iti a very pictu- 
we way. 

"It was a night of lovely June, 

High rode in cloudless blue the moon, 

Demayet smiled beneath her ray ; 
Old Sterling's towers arose in light. 
And, twined in links of silver bright. 

Her winding river lay. 
Ah, gentle planet ! other sight 
Shall greet thee, next returning night, 
Of broken arms and banners tore. 
And marshes dark with human gore, 
And piles ofslaughterd men and horse. 
And Forth that Soats the frequent corse, 
And many a wounded wretch to plain 
Beneath thy silver light in vain ! 
But now, from England's host, the cry 
Thou hear'st of wassail revelry. 
While from the Scottish legions pass 
The murmur'd prayer, the early mass! — 
Here, numbers had presumptioD given ; 
There, bands o'er malch'd sought aid from heaven.' 
Pol. 1, No. S 36 
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" On GOlte's hB, Hrhoto hwght commaiidt 
The battle-field, iUr Bdilh gtiadt. 
With serf awl |Mi|[eniifit ibr war, 
To eye the conflict firoai afiir. 
O ! with what dovbtfolagOBj 
8he sees the dawning tint tfeio aky !«-* 
Now on the Ochili gleama the son, 
Aai glistens now Dcwsayet don ; 
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Is It the lark that careb shrill, 

Is it the hittem'a 'early hmn t 
No !— distanti bat iMraaaing stilly 
The tmmpet somid a!R^eHs.«ip the lull. 
With the dee|> wBimmm of the drmn. 
Responsire from the flieettish host, 
Pipe-clang and b u g ls' fq nd were toas'd, 
His breast and hro# eaeh sdldite cross'd, 

And started 'from .-the 'grooiid; 
Arm'd and anay'd' for instant fight, 
Rose archer, qieannaa, sqnire and knigbt, 
And in the pomp ofbattlebiiglit 
' The dread iMhaUa firown'd." 



"itiw king with soom hBheU the»%ht. 
*Are, Afise,' he saidi ' onr yeoin^n wight T 
Each braggart churl could boast before, 
Twelve Scottish lives his baldrick bore 1 
Fitter to pluader chase or park, 
Than make a manly foe their mark.— 
Forward, each gentleman and knight ! 
Let gentle blo<Mi ^shew generous might, 
And chivalry redeem the fight !' — 
To riffhtward of the wild afiiray. 
The field shew'd fair and level way ; 

Bat in mid-space, the Brace's care 
Had bored the ground with many a pit, 
With turf and brushwood hidden yet, 

That form'd a ghastly snare. 
Rushing, ten thousand horsemen came, 
With spelirs'in i*est, and hearts on flame, 

That pawted for the shock ! 
With blazing crests imdbabnevs spread, 
And trumpet-dang and clamour dread, 
The wide plain thundiir^d to their tread, 

As far as Sterling rotk. 
Down ! down in headlong overthrow, 
Horseman feind Koifse; the foremost go, 
" ^Wi»totti^fc i *igoit'^<ieMI 
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The firsl are in destruction's gorge, 
Their Tollowers tviMly o'er thuoi urge ; — 

The knightly helm anil shield. 
The mail, the acloo, and the spear, 
Strang hand, high heart, are useless here ! 
Loud from the mass confubed the cry 
Of dying ivarriours swell on high. 
And steeds that shriek in agony ! 
They came like mount nin-torrent red. 
That thunders o'er its rocky bed : 
They tvoke like that same torrent's viave. 
When snalloiv'd by a darksome cave, 
BilloiTs on billows burst and boil. 
Maintaining still the stern turmoil. 
And to their wild and tortured groan 
Each adds new terrours of his own !" 
" Unflinching foot 'gainst foot na& set, 
Unceasing blow by blow was met ; 

The groans of those who fell 
Were drown'd amid the shriller clang, 
That from the bUdes and harness rung, 

And in the battle yell. 
Yet fast they fell, unheard, forgot, 
Both Southern fierce and hardy Scot ;— 
And O I amid that waste of life. 
What various motives fired the strife '. 
The aspiring Noble bled lor fame. 
The Patriot for his country's claim ; 
This knight his youthful strength to prove. 
And that to win his lady's love ; 
Some fought from ruflian thirst of blood. 
From habit some, from hardihood. 
But ruffiiin stern, and soldier good 

The noble and the slave, 
From various cause the same wild road, 
On the same bloody morning, trode. 

To (hat dark inn, the Grave !"— Cahto VI. 

One more quotation from the notes is subjoined for the use 
of our orators. The means hitlierto tried to obtain eloquence 
and inspiration have sometimes failed ; perhaps this receipt 
may be worth trying. Laying on the back In a dark room, 
with the head bound up, and a weight on llie belly, appears to 
be a singular posture for studying. Wo hope some of our 
patriotic speakers may be induced to try the experiment ac- 
cording to this ancient Highland process, and communicate the 
result for the publick good. 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

OFFICERS OF THE 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Elected at their annual rneeting^ May 30, 1815. 

Edward H. Holyoke, M. D. President. 

John T, Kirkland, D.D. L.LD. Vice President. 

COUNSELLORS. 

Hon. George Cabot, Aaron Dexter, M.D. 

Rev. John Lathrop, D.D. Hon. Thomas Dawes, , 

Caleb Gaonett, Esq. Rev. Henry Ware, D.D. 
Hon. John Davis, L.LD. Charles Bulfinch, Esq. 

Rev. James Freeman, D.D. Wm, D. Peck, Professor 

Natural History. 

John Farrar, Prof. Math. Recording Secretary. 
> Hon. Josiah Quincy', Corresponding Secretary. 
Thomas L. Winthrop, Esq. Treasurei;. 
John C. Warren, M.D. Vice Treasurer. 
Rev. Dr. Lathrop, Librarian. 

John Gorham, M.D. Cabinet Keeper. 

COMMITTEE OF PUBLICATIONS; 

Rev. Dr. Kirkland. Rev. Dr. Freeman. 

Hon. Nathaniel Bowditch, Esq. Prof Willard. 
Prof Farrar. 

The LiniiaDan Society of Massachusetts had their first quar- 
terly meeting at the Athenaeum, in June ; when an introductory 
address was delivered to the members by the Hon. Judge Davis, 
which we have a hope may be published in the next number of 
this journal. This society, which has been very recently organ- 
ized, has already made a considerable progress in collecting a 
cabinet of specimens in the different departments of Natural 
History ; and their institution will hereafter be a splendid and 
valu.ible addition to our scientifick establishments. 

The Massachusetts Bible Society have made their annual 
report in June, by which it appears, that they have distributed, 
in the course of the year, 2296 Bibles and 632 Testaments ; that 
the receipts of the year, including the balance from last year of 
$2333,63, are $6377,12 ; that their expenditures are short of 
this sum $1631,49, which is a balance remaining in the treas- 
urer's hands. 



29^ MiscdlaneouB and Literary [«^ul7» 

Wells & Lilly, Boston, have just published, 

The Lord of the Isles, a poem, by Walter Scott, elegantly 
printed ; price in extra boards one dollar. 

An Essay on the Character and Practical Writings of Saint 
Paul, by Hannah More, two volumes in one, extra boards^ 
price ^t. 

Edinburgh Review for November ^ 1814 ; being No. 47, price 
to subscribers %\ 26. Edinburgh Review, volume nxth, price 
to subscribers ^2 50. 

A Letter to the Rev. S. Thacher, on the Aspersions con- 
tained in a late number of the Panoplist, on the Ministers of 
Boston and the vicinity, by Wm. E. Channing, Minister of the 
Church of Christ in Federal-street, Boston, second edition, jvice 
20 cents sewed, j^l 50 per dozen. 

Latin Classicks, vols 5 and 6, of the works of Cicero ; con- 
sisting of Orations. 

They have in press, and will be ready in a few days. Disci- 
pline, a Dov^l : by the author of Self Control ; in two volumes 
12mo. Also, Memoirs of the De Castro family. 

William Plumer, Jun. of Epping, N. H. is preparing for pub- 
lication, a History of the late war between the United States 
and Great-Britain. In reviewing the causes of the war, an ac- 
count will be given of the most important controversies and ne- 
gotiations, which have taken place between England and this 
country from the peace of 1783 to the war of 1812, accompa- 
nied by such notices of French aggressions as seem necessarily 
connected with the principal subject. Particular attention will 
also be bestowed on the effects of the war, on the state of 
parties, and the civil institutions of the United States ; on the 
internal condition of the country, its commerce, arts, and manu- 
factures ; and on the probable influence of the late contest on 
the future relations of the two countries." 

Four Histories of the late war, besides that of Mr. Plumer's 
in New-Hampshire, are advertised to be published. Some of 
them with plates. One in Philadelphia in 4 vols. ; one in New- 
York ; one at Cayuga, state of New- York ; and one in Kentucky. 

In a short time will be ready for the press, Travels through 
New-England and New-York. 

In this work observations will be made concerning the Topo- 
graphy, Soil, Climate, Agriculture, Natural and Artificial Pro- 
ductions, Manufactures, Commerce, Learning, Manners, Morals, 
Government, and Religion, of these countries ; the character of 
the aborigines ; the first Colonists, and the present Inhabitants, 
will be exhibited ; and remarks will be made concerning the 
accounts given of these countries, by European travellers. 
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The journies, whence these observations have feeen principal- 
ly derived, have been made through most parts of both coun- 
tries, and have occupied more than two years. 

A work of this kind both for ourselves, as well as for foreigners, 
has long been wanting. We have no good descriptive work or 
our own country. Those who travel in it for amusement, or in- 
struction, are obliged to grope their way without any guide, either 
to the natural beauties, the remarkable productions, or historical 
anecdotes, a knowledge of which affords such great assistance, 
and so much increases the pleasure, of the traveller. Such a 
work is a desideratum. The publick, when they are informed, 
as we have been, that the author is the Rev. Dr. Dwight, Pre- 
sident of Yale College, whose reputation has been too long es- 
tablished, to require any thing more than the mention of his 
name, will expect its publication with impatience. 

Memoirs of John Howard Payne, the American Roscius ; 
with criticisms on his acting in America, England, and Ireland, 
published in March — price 6s. 

The Memoirs and confessions of Captain Thomas Ashe, au- 
thor of the Spirit of the Book, Travels in America, &c. are pre- 
paring for the press. This Captain Ashe and Sergeant Cobbet, 
are the two principal authorities for all the libels published in 
England against the United States. The memoirs and confes- 
sions, if sincere, of a professed libeller, might be of some use. 

In London and its suburbs, there were in the year 1814, 
20,170 children christened, and 19,783 persons buried. Of these, 
1343 were between 70 and 80—692 between 80 and 90—88 be- 
tween 90 and 100 — and 5 from 100 to 111 years of age. The 
number executed in London was seventeen. 

The Russian Government has fixed on three depots for the 
importation of books : the cities of Riga and Revel, and by land, 
the town of Redeziwilow. Very few books are allowed to pass 
direct to Petersburgh, and French works especially are examined 
with great strictness. 

Mr. Swartz has published at Leipsic, the History of Education, 
from the most ancient times to the present day. ^He begins by 
treating of education among the Indians, the Egyptians, the Per- 
sians, the Babylonians, the Arabs, Phenicians, Carthaginians, 
Phrygians and Lydians. The second period, which the writer 
calls the classick period, begins with the Hebrews, and passes on 
to the Greeks and Romans. The history of education among 
christians is divided into several periods ; the spread of educa^ 
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tion — the methods — the objects — have all acquired additional 
conscqueDce in the estimation of the judicious. 

The members of the French Institute, whose names were last 
year expunged, are Napoleon Bonaparte, Lucien Bonaparte, 
Joseph Bonaparte, Guy ton de Morveau, Carnot, Monge, Cam- 
bacercs, Merlin, Rasderer, Garat, Sieyes, Lakanal, Gregoire, 
Cardinal Maury, and David the painter. 

Mr. Olbers of Bremen, one of the most assiduous and success- 
ful observers in Europe, discovered a comet near the constellation 
of Perseus. It can only be seen with the best telescopes. At 
55 miputes afler 10 o'clock, it had 49^ 7' of right ascension, and 
32^ 1' north declination. The 7th of March, at 40 minutes past 7, 
the right ascension was 49^ 22', and the north declination 32^ 22'. 
Thus it advances slowly towards the constellation of Perseus in 
a north-east direction. 

The Arch Duke Charles of Austria has composed a history 
of the Campaigns of 1796, whidi is announced for publication 
in the Vienna papers. 

Lucien Bonaparte, in one of the notes to his poem on Charle- 
magne, has announced his intention to publish a second epick at 
some future time, the title of which is to be the Ctmetde, from 
Cirnos, the Greek name of Corsica. The final expulsion of the 
Saracens from that island, with descriptions of the manners of 
the islanders, forms the subject. This poem, the author tells us, 
is intended to bear that relation to Charlcmagqe, which the Iliad 
hears to the Odyssey, as it will be in some measure connected 
with it ; Isolier, one of the subordinate chtiracters in Charle- 
magne, being its hero. 

English Newspapkrs. By a return made to the House of Com- 
mons from the Post-Office, it appears, that in 1814, the number of 

Daily papers sent to the Colonies was 129,503. charge 1.12 14s. 

do. to the Continent 215,762. charge from 1.12 to 1.14 6s. 

Number of foreign papers imported was 62,301 from France, 
4368 from the Netherlands, 3744 from Germany 5304 from all 
other parts. The number of newspapers despatched from the 
general Post-Office to different parts of England, Scotland and 
Ireland, for three months in 1814 and 1816, as follows : 

Daily Morning. Daily Eve. Alternate Days. Wkly. 
Feb. March, April, 1814. 16,537 290,259 98,378 81,291 

Nov. Dec. 1814, Jan. 1815. 17,765 212,639 90,016 74,120. 

The result is an increase of the Daily Morning Papers of 1229, 
and a decrease in three months of all the others, of 94,228. From 
this it would appear, that there are few things more affected by 
war than newspapers. 
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DEATHS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS AT HOME. 

In J^ew- Hampshire. In 'Bern, the widow Sarah Beebe, in the 100th 
year of her age. 

In Massachusetts. At Plymouth, Hon. William Watson, aged 85. He 
held various important civil offices at different periods, and through a long 
life was a most respectable citizen. In Havernill, Dr. Nathaniel Salton- 
stall, aged 69. He was descended of one of the oldest families in New- 
England. Never ambitious of publiclc, he practised all the duties and 
charities of private life, and diea beloved and respected. At Gay-Head, 
Mrs. Skiff, aged 100 years and nine months. In Boston, Samuel Torrey, 
Esq. aged 57, a rcdpectable merchant. James Ivers Esq. aged 88 years, a 
worthy citizen. In AlfVed, Dr. John Hulbert, aged 83. In Stockbridge, 
Colonel £. Williams ; both these venerable citizens were greatly respected. 
In Williamstown, Hon. Daniel Dewey, aged 48, lately a memoer of Con- 
gress, and one of the Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachu- 
setts. In Salem, George Crowninshiela, Esq. aged 81. 

In Rhode- Island. In Providenccii Hon. Jabez Bovven, aged 76, for many 
years Chancellor of Brown University. 

In JVeW' Jersey. At New-Brunswick, Hon. Robert Morris, aged 71, Dis- 
trict Judge of the District of New-Jersey. 

In Pennsylvania. In Philadelphia, Brigadier General Jonathan Will* 
iams, aged 64, born in Boston. He was for many years at the head of the 
corps of Engineers, a vice-president of the American Philosophical Society, 
and recently elected a Member of Congress. General Francis Gurne^, 
eminent for patriotism, services and virtues. Thomas Willing Francis, 
Esq. aged 48, an eminent merchant. In Lancaster, Rev. Henry Muhlen- 
burg, D.D. aged 63, a distinguished scientifick character. 

In Maryland. Hon. John Hanson Thomas, a very active and distin- 
guished politician. General Roger Nelson, a patriot or the revolution, and 
a member of Congress. 

In Virginia. Hon. Matthew Clay, Member of Congress. 

In Louisiana. General F. L. Claiborne. 



DEATHS BY VIOLENCE. 

In New-Hampshire. In Dover, James Vamey, suicide, by cutting his 
throat. 

In Massachusetts. In Boston, F. Oberhart, a German confectioner, 
murdered in his shop between the hours of ifine and ten in the evening. 
The perpetrators have not been discovered. A proclamation has been 
issued by the Govemour, offering a reward of two nundred dollars for de- 
tection of the murderers. 

In Maine. Mrs. Adams, wife of the High Sheriff of the county of Lin- 
coln, was murdered in her own house in the middle of the day. Her 
husband was suspected of having committed this shocking crime, was ar- 
rested, has been tried and accjuitted. 

In Connecticut. In Reading, Mr. A. Nichols, suicide, by hanging him- 
self with his garter 

In Vermont. In Plattsburgh, Andrew Toy, a soldier, killed accidentally 
while playing with bayonets with one of his comrades. In Waltham, near 
Middlebury, Isaac Hobbs, aged 73, was murdered by his son-in-law, Selab 
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Hickox. It in laid, that a fiimily quarrel had long existed ; on the day of 
hitf death, Mr. ilobbn wan at the house of Hickux, a contest arose, he was 
ordered out ofthe house, was followed by Hickox, and beaten by him with 
a club, so that he died. A jury of inquest pronounced a verdict of wU/mI 
m rder. Hickox has been arrested. 

In PennsuUania. At Philadelphia, a young man named Emanuel Caux, 
shot himself. 

In Marulandf Colonel Jarvis Spencer, assassinated by interposing to save 
the life ot a friend. 

In Virginia. At Norfolk, an under-sheriff, killed by a negro, whom he 
was conveying to prison. 

In Aorth' Carolina J Bela W. Strong, Esq. killed in a duel. 

In South- Carolina. In Charleston, Dr. David Ramsay, aged 81, shot in 
the Mtroet by an insane person. Doctor Ramsay was the most distinguish- 
ed literary character or the Southern States, aud has published several 
valuable works. In the same city, a Jew Broker, named Devallers, killed 
in a quarrel with his brother-in-law, by a stroke from an umbrella stick. 
Captum E. Dick, of the Uuited States 18th regiment, killed in a duel with 
Captain Hampton of the 43d reciment. 

In Georgia, Robert Besseut, Esq. on his way to St. Mary'&, was robbed 
and murdered by six Spaniards. He had with him in money and bonds, 
about 150,000 dollars, belonging to the United ^*tatcs. One of the ftwmf^ng 
was shot in the attempt to apprehend him. Two men have been taken up 
on suspicion. 

DEATHS OF BKMARKABLB PERSONS ABROAD. 

In England. Mrs. Abington, a celebrated Actress, at the age of 76. She 
had retired from the stage many years since. Many of the principal char- 
acters ill the best modern comedies, were originally played by her. Sir 
Willium Shirley, Bart, aged 43, grandson of a former govemour of Massa- 
chusetts — the title is extinct. 

In Scotland. John Duvies aged 108. Ho walked once every week till 
his death, six miles. Lieutenant General Sir James Stuart, who won the 
battle of Maidu. William Harrison, Esq. F. R. S. aged 88. Lady Mary 
Fitz«^crald, aged 90. Her death was occasioned by her clothes having 
accidentally caught lire. Captain R. H. Baudin, aged 83, the last remain- 
ing orticer of the buttle of (Quebec, in which Wolfe was killed. 

,'it Paris. The celebrated chemist, M. Parmentier, Lieutenant General 
Count de Serras. 

.,it Vienna. M. Scavingcr, one of the best chemists in Germany. He 
lost his life in preparing some Prussia acid, which he spilt on his arm. 

In Switzerland. Dr. Mesmer, aged 81, the High Priest of Animal Mag- 
netism. At Presburg, aged 82, the Princess Dowager of Lorraine. 

At renice. The Austrian General de Chasteiler, stabbed by a Venetian 
lady in a tit of jealousy. 
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The Simple Cohhr of Aggavvam in America. Willing 
to help 'mend his Native Country, lamentabli/ tatteredt 
both in the upper-Leather and sole, mlh alt the honest 
stiches he can lake. And as willing never to bee paid 
for his work, by Old English wonted pay. It is his 
Trade to patch all the year long, gratis. Therefore I 
pray Oenllemen keep your puraes. By Theodore de la 
Guard. Id rebus arduis ac tenui spei fortissinia qusque 
coDHilia tutissima sunt. — Cic. In English, 



I 



'Iiondon, printed by J, D. & R. I. for Stephen Bawtell, 
^ at Ihe signeofthe Bible in Popes Head-AUey, 1647. 

Thii work is in ils manner one of llie moat quaint and 
pedantick of a period, when quaintness and pedatilry were 
the fashion ; and in ils principles one of (he nioafe violent 
and enthusiaslick of an age, when violence and enthusiaara 
in religions afTaira were almost universal. The author's 
political opinions are on the side of the Commonwealth 
party, though he professes great loyalty to the King: he 
efaewB himself lo be a zealous puritan ; and with willjognesB 

Vol. J. No. 3. as 
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to concede whatever is < indifferent ;* he iB the fltobbon 
tdvocate of the most violent intolerance and relentless per 
secution. The work however is extremelj curious, as the 
production of a scholar and a man of talents at so earlj a 
period of our history, and as affording many inferences re- 
specting the state of society at that time. The author was 
rfathaniel Wardy born at Haverhill, in England, in 1570, 
the son of a clergyman of the established church.^ He re- 
ceived a degree of Master of Arts at Cambridge in 1595. 
He first studied law, travelled over several countries of the 
Continent.. He studied under Pareus at Heidelberg, aad 
there caught the principles of Calvinism, which proved 
afterwards to be of the most violent sort. He came to this 
country in 1634, and remained here some years, and was 
for a short period settled as a preacher at Ipswich, called 
Ag^awam by the Indians. He returned to England in 
1647, and settled at Sheffield, where he died.^ 

The following extracts will give an idea of his principlei 
and style. 

^ My heart hath naturally detested foure things : The 
' standing of the Apocrypha in the Bible ; Forrainers dweil- 

* ing in my Countrey, to crowd our native Subjects isto 

* the corners of the Earth ; Alchymized coines ; Tolera- 
' tions of divers Religions, or of one Religion in segregant 
' shapes : He that willingly assents to the last, if he exam- 

* ines his heart by day-light, his conscience will tell him, he 

* is either an Athiest, or an Heretique, or an Hypocrite, or 

* at best a captive to some lust : polypiety is the greatest 

* impiety in the world. True Religion is Ignis probcttioniSf 

* which doth congregate homogenea & segregare lietero- 

* genea.^ 

^ An easie head may soon demonstrate ; that the premen- 
< tioned Planters, by Tolerating all Religions, had immazed 
' themselves in the most intolerable confusions and inextri- 

* cable thraldoms the world ever heard of. I am perswaded 
' the Devill himselfe was never willing with their proceedings, 
' for feare it would breake his wind and wits to attend such a 
^ Province. I speake it seriously according to my meaning. 
^ How all Religions should enjoy their liberty, Justice its 

•In the Monthly Anthology for May, 1 809, under the article R^tnsptcHvt Remmp 
there is a particular account of Ward, and his works. 

tTlus probably alhides to Rhode Island. 
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' due regularity, CWil cobabilalion nioratl honesty, in one 
' and the same lurisdlctioD, is beyond the Attitjue of my 

* comprehension. If the whole conclave of Hell can so 
' compromise, exadverse, and diamaticall conlradictions, as 
' to compolKize such a niultimonstrous maufrey of heteio- 
' clytes and quicquidlibets quietly ; I trust I may aay wilh 

* all humble reverence, they can doe more than the Senate 
*of Heaven. ^\y modus loquaidi pardoned: I inlirely 
*wish much welfare and more wisdom to that Plantation.' 

These extracts are a specimen of the author's implaca- 
ble and intolerant spirit in religious matters. Like others 
of his school, his zeal can only be equalled by hia rancour, 
and not satisfied with condemning the eouIb of those who 
differ from him to eternal perdition in the other world, he 
would devote their bodies to the moat relentless persecutioa 
in this. How strange it appears lo reason, how natural to 
human nature, that meu who had been driven by persecu- 
lioo to cross the Atlantick, should become persecutors. 
How fully it illustrates the maMni, that those who would 
auff^r martyrdom would inflict it. His political principles, 
thougli violent, were not so absurd ; there is much truth and 
)i3gacity in the following remarks. 

' Wee heare that Majestas Imperii hath challenged Sabis 
*Populi inlo the field; the one fighting for Prerogatives, 

* the other defending Liberties : Were I a Constable higge 
'enough, I would set one of them by the heetes to keep 

* both their hands quiet ; 1 meane onely in a paire of Slocks, 
' made of sound Eeason, handsomely fitted for the leggea of 
' their Understanding. 

' li Salus Poptili began, surely it was not that Salits 
' Popiili which 1 left in England : that Siilns Poptdi was 
' as mannerly a Sahis Populi as need bee: if 1 bee not 
' much deceived, that Salue PopiUi sufTer'd its nose lo be 
'held to the Gi'indfitone, till it was almost ground to the 
' grialles ; and yet grew never the sharper for ought I could 
' discerne ; What was, before the world was made, I leave 

* to better Antiquaries then myself; but I Ihinke, since the 
' world began, it was never storyed that Sains PopnU be- 
' gan with Majeslas Imperii, unlesse Majestas Imperii first 
' unharbour'd it, and hunted it lo a stand, and then it must 
' either turn head and live, or torn taiie and dye : but more 

* have benne sloryed on the other hand than Majestas Im- 
'yiferii is wilUiig to hear : I doubt not hut Majestas Imperii 
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* knoirgy that Comraon-wealthB cost as much the makiog ai 
< Crownes ; and if they bee well made, would yet outaeU 
' an iiltashioned Crown, in any Market overt, even in SmUhr 

* fields if they could be well vouched. But Preees S 

* Lachrynuey are the peoples weapons : so are Swords and 

* Pistols, when Ood and Parliaments bid them Anne. 

* Prayers and Tearcs are good weapons for them that have 
' nothing hut knees and eyes ; but most men are made with 
' teeth and nailes ; onely they must neither scratch fiur 

* Lilferlies, nor bite Prerogatives, till they have wept and 

* prayed as God liould have them. If Subjects must fight 

* for tlieir Kin^s against other Kingdomcs, when their Kings 

* will ; I know no reason, but they may fight against their 
' Kings for their own Kingdomes, when Parliaments say 
' they may and must : but Parliaments must not say they 

* must, till God siyes they may/ 

His address to the King, towards whom he was very bit- 
ter, is bold and insulting, though he professes great loyalty 
and reverence.^ The following is one of the concluding 
paragraphs of the address. 

* Sir you may now please to discover your Selfe where 

* you please ; I trust I have not indangered you : I preHume 

* your Earc-guard will keep farre enough from you what 
' ever 1 have said : be it so, I have discharged my duty, let 

* tlicin look to tlieirs. If my tongue should reach your 

* cares, which I little hope for ; Let it be once said ; the 

* great King of great liritaincy tooke advise of a simple 

* Cobler, yet such a Cobler, as will not exchange either his 

* blood or his pride, with any Shoo-hiaker or Tanner in 
' your Realme, nor with any of your late Bishops which 

* have flattered you thus in peeces : J would not speake 

* thus in the ears of the world, through the mouth of the 

* Presse for all the plunder your plunderers have pillaged ; 
' were it not somewhat to abate your Royall indignation 

* toward a loyali Subject ; a Subject whose heart hath 
^ bcene long carbonadoed, des vcninm verbo, in flames of 

* affection towards you. Your Majesty knows or may 

* know, time was, when I did, or would have done you a 
Vbetter peece of service, then all your Troopes and Regi- 

* nients are now doing. Should J hear any Gentleman that 

* follows you, of my yeares, say hee loves you better than 

* 1, if it were lawfull, I would swcarc by my Sword, he said 

* more than his sword would make good.' 
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Besideii ' the four things which his heart nalurallj detest- 
•ed — (he Apochrypha, Forrainers dwelling in his country, 

* Alchemized coineg, and Toleraliona of divers religionai' 
he says in another place ; ' since I knew what to feare, 
' my tinierous heart hath dreaded three things : a blazing 

* Btarre appearing in the aire : a slate comet, I mean a favoi- 
' ite rising in a Kingdome ; a new opinion spreading in reli- 
' gion.' Yet toleration in Religion, blazing stars in the air, 
and the Apocrypha were not the only evils that annoyed 
him : long hair and female dresE, appear to have caused him 
full as much uneasiness, and to have excited the same vehe- 
ment zeal in opposition, as false doctrines, or despolick 
government. This now seems sufficiently ridiculous, and 
the present age might be allowed to laugh at such extrava- 
gance, if every age had not its own peculiar absurdities. 

' Should I not keep promise in speaking a little to 
' Worn ens fashions, they would take it unkindly : * 1 was 
' loath to pester better matter with such stulTe ; I rather 

* thought it meet to let them stand by themselves, like the 

* Qwre Genus in the Grammar, being Deficients, or Redun- 

* dants, not to be brought under any Rule : I shall therefore 
' make bold for this once, to borrow a little of their loose 

* tongue Liberty, and mispend a word or two upon their 

* long-wasted, but short-skirted patience: a little use of my 

Itiri'up will doe no harme. 
' Ridcntem diccrc vcrum, quid pnihibct .- 
' Gray Gravity it selfe can well beteanie. 

I That Language be adopted to the Theme. 

Hee that to Parrots speakf, must parrolUe i 
He that iiistruclK a roolc, may act Ih' unwise. 
' It is known more then enough, that I am neither NigarJ, 

* nor Cinick, to the due bravery of the true Gentry : if any 
' man mislikes a bully among drosaock more then I, let him 
' take her for all mee : I honour the woman that can honour 
' her self with her attire: agoodText alwayea deserves a fair 

* Margent: I am not much offended, if I see a trimme, far 

* trimmer than she Ihat wears it : in a word, whatever Chris- 
' tianify or Civility will allow, I can afford with London mea- 

* sure : but when I heare anugiperous Gentledame inquire 
' what dresse the Queen is in this week : what the nudiusler- 

In fashion of the Court ; I meane the very newest : with 
* TliP ' Wmicn,' will smile nl tliig niivetf . 
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egge lo be in it in all hast, what ever it be, I look at her 
as the very gizzard of a trifle, the product of a quarter of 
a cypher, the epitome of no thing, fitter to be kickt, if 
shee were of a kickable substance, than either hononred 
or humoured. 

* To speak moderately, I truly confesse, it is beyond 
the kin of my understanding to conceive, how thoM 
women should have any true grace, or valuable yertue, 
that have so little wit, as to disfigure themselves with sucli 
exotick garbes, as not only dismantles their native lovely 
lustre, but transclouts them into gant bar-geese, ill-shapea- 
shotten'shclUfisb, Egyptian Hyeroglyphicks, or at the 
best into French flurts of the pastery, which a proper 
English woman should scorne with her heelea : it is no 
marvell they weare drailes, on the hinder part of their 
heads, having nothing as it seems in the fore-part, but a 
few Squirrills braines, to help them frisk fronoi one ill^ 
favor'd fashion to another. 

* ThcRc whimm* CrownM shpcs, these fashion-fansying wits. 
Are empty thin braio*d shells, and fidliog Kits/ 

He afterwards mentions a very important fact, that there 
were ^fivo or six who practised these fashions in oor 
'Colony:' and also mentions that 'being a solitary wid« 

* dower almost twelve years,' he had sometimes thought of 
going (o England for a wife, but had ' no heart for the 

* voyage least their nauseous shapes and the sea should 

* work too sorely upon my slomack.' 

Tiie following is a remarkable proof of the purity of man- 
ners in the early state of the Colony. 

' I would my skill would serve also, as well as my hearfi 

* to translate Prince Rupert^ for his Queen-mothers sake, 
' Elis: a second. Mismeane me not. I have had him in mine 
' armes when he was younger, I wish I had him there now : 
' if I mistake not, hce promised then to be a good Prince, 
' but I doubt he hath forgot it: if I thought he would not 
^ be angry with me, I would pray hard to his Maker, to 
' make him a right Roundhead, a wise-hearted Palatine, a 
' thankfull man to the English ; to forgive all his sinnes, aod 
' at length to save his soule, notwithstanding all his God- 
' damne niee's : yet I may doe him wrong, I am not certaine 
^ hee useth that oath ; I wish no man else would. I dare 
^ say the Devills dare not. I thank God I have lived in s 
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' Colony of inanj Ihousand English almost theae twelve 

* yeares, ara held a very sociable man ; yet I may con- 
' siderately say, I never heard but one Oath sworne, nor 
' never saw one man driinke, nor ever beard of three 

* women Adulleresaes, in all this time, that f can call to 

* minde : If Iheae einnes bee amongst us piivily, the Lord 
' beale us, I would not bee understood to boast of our inno- 
' cency ; there is no cause I should, our hearts may be bad 

* enough, and our lives much better.' 

One eslract from the conclusion of the book, is selected 
a.s a favourable specimen of his style, and anolher to shew 
to what horrible cruelty religious intolerance impels those, 
who have Ihe power to persecule, 

'Goe on brave Englishmen, in the name of God, go on 

* prosperously, because of Truth and Righteousness : Yee 

* that have (he Cause of Religion, the life of your Kiogdome 
' and of all the good that is in it in your hands: Goe on 
' undauntedly : As you are Called and Chosen, so be faifh- 
' full : Vee fight Ihe batlells of the Lord, bee neither desi- 

* dious nor perfidious : You serve the King of Kings, who 
' sliies you his heavenly Regiments ; Consider well, what 
' impregnable fighting it is in heaven, where the Lord o£ 
' Hosts is yonr Generall, his Angells, your Colonells, Ihe 
' Stars, your fellow-soul di era, his Saints, your Oratours, fais 
' Promises, your victuallers, his Truth, your Trenches ; 
' where Drums are Harps, Trumpets joyful sounds; your 

* Ensignes, Chrisfs Banners ; where your weapons and 
' armour are spirituall, therefore irresislable, therefore im- 
' plercable ; where Sunne and wind cannot disadvantage 
' Jon, you are above them, where hell it selfe cannot hurt 

* you, where your swords are furbushed and sharpened, by 

* Mm (hat made their metall, where your wounds, kre bound 
« up with the oyle of a good Cause, where your blood 
' runnes into the veynea of Christ, where sudden death is 

* present martyrdorae and life ; your funeralls resurrections ; 

* your honour, glory ; where your widows and bubes arc 
' received into perpetuall pensions ; your names listed 
' among Davids Worthies ; where your greatest losses are 

* greatest gaines ; and where you leave the troubles of 
' warre, to lye downe in downy beds of elernall rest. 

* What good will it doe you, deare Countrymen, to live 
' without lives, to enjoy England without the God of 
' England, your Kingdome without a Parliament, yout 
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* Parliament witboul [>ower, yoat Liberties wilhotit 

* joitr Laves without Justice, your bououra withoDt vi 
' your beings vrilhoul traiiquilily, your wives witfaout 
' boiiesty, your chiltlreu witiioul morality, your eervftnls 

* without civility, your lands wilhoul propriety, your goodi 

* without immuiiily, the Gospel wiliiout salvation, your 

* Churches without Miiiistery, your Ministers without pi^fi 
' and all you have or can have, with more teares and bif^ 

* nesse of heart, than all you have and shall have 
' Bwecteen or wipe away 7 

( Goe OD therefore Renowned Gentlemen, fall on rei 
' ediy, till your hands cleave to your swords, your swordi 
' to your enemies hearts, your heartii to victory) your 

* victories to triumph, your triumphs to the everlasli 
■ praiee of him that hath given you Spirits to oSer 
' selves wtlliugly, and to jeopard your lives in high pi 
' for his Name and service sake. 

' And Wee your Brethren, though we necessarily 
' beyond Jorrftin, and remaine on the American Sea-co! 
' will send up Armies of prayers to the Throne of Gi 
' that the Oad of power and goodnesse, would jncoi 
' your hearts, cover your heads, strengthen your arms, 
' don your sinnes, save your soules, and blesse your fami] 
< in tbc day of Battell. Wee will also pray, that the 

* Lord of Hosts, would discover the Counsells, defeat 
' Enterprizes, deride the hopes, disdame the 
' and wound the hairy scalpes of your obstinate Eai 
' and yet pardon all that are unwillingly misled. Wee 

* likewise heipe you to beleeve that God will be seene 

* the Mount, that it is all one with him, to save by many 

' few, and that he doth but humble and try you for tlia 
' present, that he may doe you good at the latter end. ' "" 
' which bee bring to passe who is able to doe excei 

* abundantly, above all we can aske or thinke, for bis Tj 

* and mercy sake in Jesus Christ. Amen. Amen.' 

J Wn-rdaf Ireland: Not qf the Nation vnivtrsallif. norqfm 

it, tliat luUh so mvch as oTte hairc qf Christianitji or j._ 

grooving mt his ktad or beard, btil oncly qf the trwnaetU CuMhra 
and )vrk as shall takt wp Armts in tkeir Usenet. 

* These Irish anciently called Anthropophagi, DWn- 
' eaters : Have a Tradition among them, That when the 
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* Devill sbewed our Saviour all the kingdomes of the Eartli 
' and their glory, that he would not shew him Irelmnd, but 

* reserved it for himself : it is probably true, for he halh 
' kept it ever since for his own peculiar ; the old Fox fore- 

* saw it would eclipae the glory of all the rest : lie thought 

* it wiftdome to keep it tor a Boggards for himself, and all 
' his unclean spirits imployed in this Hemisphere, and the 
' people, lo doe his Son and Heire, I mean the Pope, that 
' service for which Lewis the eleventh kept his Barber 

* Oliver, which makes them so blood-thirsly. They are 
' (he very OSkll of men, Dreggea of Mankind, Reproach of 
' Christeitdome, the Bols that crawle on the Beasts taile, J 

* wonder Rome it self is not ashamed of them. 

' J begge upon my hands and knees, thai the Expedition 
'against them may he undertaken while the hearts and 

* hands of our Houldiery are hot, to whom J will be bold lo 

* say briefly : Happy is he that shall reward ihem as they 
'have served uh, and Cursed be he that shall do (hat work 

* of the Lord negligently, Cursed be he that holdeth back 

* bis Sword from blnod ; yea, Cursed be he that maketb not 
' his Sword slarke drunk with Irish blood, that dolh not re- 

* compence them double for their hellish treachery to the 
'English, that niakelh them not heaps upon heap^ and 
'their Country a dwelling place for DragonE, an Aston is b- 
' ment to Nations : Let not that eye look for pity, nor that 
' hand to be spared, that pities or spares them, and let him 
' be accursed, (hat curseth nol them blllerly.' 

This book had several editions in England and in thii 
country, it is now scarce and costs in England about thlily 
shillings. 



4 Joiirnal of Travels from Ne7V-Ha7npshire to Caratack 
on the Continent of North-America. By George Keith, 
A. M. Late Missionary from the society for the 
propagation of the Gospel in Foreign parts, and now 
Rector of Edburton, in Sussex. London, printed by 
Joseph Downing, for Brab. Aijlmer, at Ike three 
pigeons over against the Roynl Exchange in Cornhill, 
1706. pp. 92. 4lo. 

This is the journal of a Missionary who came over in 
'02, in the same ship with Governour Dudley, and after 
Vol. I. No. 3. 39 
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passing two years in America returned to England. He 
appears to have had much zeal in his labours, and at the 
end of his book is a list of ten sermons or controvenfal 
tracts, that he published during his mission, which seems 
to have been mainly directed against the Quakers. From 
fcis account there were many more congregations of them^ 
than now e&ist ; and this might naturally have been inferred, 
because, all sects were then occupied in persecuting them : 
they were then turbulent, fanatical, and increasing; enjoying 
now, in common with others, perfect toleration and equality, 
their peculiarities hardly prevent their decrease, and they 
are now the most quiet, as they always were among the most 
useful citizens. Keith himself had been a Quaker, had recant* 
ed,. and joined the church of England, from whose patronage 
he obtained a Rectorate. It was a proof of exquisite 
judgment that he should have been selected to annoy the 
Quakers, to whom he was particularly obnoxious, not otdy 
for his dereliction of their principles, but on account of a 
money transaction, relating to a bequest made to their poor, 
of which it seems they were defrauded, though Keith no 
doubt was innocent. He meddled but little with other sects, 
yet as might be expected, he could not pass through Boston, 
in those days, without some skirmishings This took place 
between him and Increase Mather and Rev. Mr. Willard,. 
in which one or two pamphlets were exchanged. In page 
2, he says, in speaking of an attack began by him, answered 
by Mr. Mather, and replied to by Keith : * This I had 

* printed at New- York, the printer at Boston not daring to 

* print it, least he should give offence to the independent 
^•preachers there.' — Tempora mutantur. In page 36 he 
gives an anecdote of himself that has quite a generick cha- 
racter. He was exposed to some danger in crossing a ferry 
to Rhode Island, during a storm,, when the boat he was in was 
relieved by the exertions of John Burden, a Quaker. After 
being brought safe on shore, he offered money to the Quaker's^ 
men, which he would not allow them to accept; he then, 

* thanked him ^ cry kindly for his help in our great danger, 
*^an(l said to him, John, ye have been the means under Ged 

* to save our natural life, suffer me to be a means under God 

* to save your soul, by good information to bring you out of 

* your dangerous errours. He replied, George, save thy own 

* soul, I have no need of thy help ; then, said I, I will pray 

* for your conversion ; he replied, the prayers of the wick- 
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fed are an abomination; so iiiicbaritable was he la Iiia 
P opinion concerniDg me, (as (hey generally aie concerning 
fall those who differ from them) though charitable in this 
faction.' 

He speaks of preaching a sermon at a fast in New-York, 

1 September, 1703, occasioned by a great mortality, jice 

^^Undred having died within a few weeks, and seventy that 

same week. The difference of population considered, thie 

mortality is as great, as that occasioned in late years by the 

yellow fever. 

He complains, that there was agreat want of minislera for 
|)ie churches in Maryland and Virginia, which he says was 
ving to the iDCiimbeots receiving their salaries in tobacco, 
md the price of it was so low Ihat they could not live. The 
burnal contains few facts interesting to an historian, but a 
(Cgnlar notice of his disputes with the Quakers, and every 
of the texts from wliich he preached carefully recorded. 



FOR THE BORTH-AMEKICA. 



*' So mnltiplied are the conncsioos existing between nation and Da- 
li<Hi ID modera times, thst intellectua,lorigLDa,lLty maj' justly be regarcl- 
e of the greatest phcnomeiiu in nature." 

Lorut. Quart. Bcvkiv, Orl. IBH. 

[ The remark which stands at the head of this article, comes 
irith peculiar force from the work which contains it. It has, 
fcth the writer of the following pages, unqualified belief. 
s only regretted that the authors of that work have 

bt always written under the influence of so liberal a senti- 
ment. They might have found in its truth, some good rea- 
IDns for the barrenness of American Literature. 

' National literature seems to be the product, the legiti- 
mate product, of a national language. Literary peculiaiitles 
tven literary originality being, the one little more than 

Kculiarities of languaf;e, the other the result of that un- 

mfrolled exercise of mind, which a slavery to a common 

. tague almost necessarily prevents. Iflhen we are now 

bked, why is this country deficient in literature? I would i 

nawer, in the (ir^t place, because it possesiics the same 
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language with a nation, totally unlike it.in almost every rela- 
tion ; and in the second, delights more in the acquisition of 
foreign literature, thpn in a laborious independent exertba 
of its own intellectual powers. 

Unhappily, so enslaving are these influences, that it is 
hardly to be hoped, that we shall ever make our langn^ 
conform to our situation, our intellectual vigour and origi- 
nalitj'. But is it true, that a nation of real spirit and charac- 
ter will for ever consent to copy, even though it does not 
get rid of the language it inherited ? would not what we have 
already accomplished in literature be thought well for a 
young people, if we wrote in our own tongue ? Is it not the 
fact, that when we write we are regarded as Englishmen, 
and are required to do as well as if we lived in England ? — 
With these inquiries we have at present no concern, our 
object is rather the causes why we have done no more. 

The remotest germs of literature are the native peea- 
liarities of the country in which it is to spring. These are 
diversified beyond all estimation, by the climate, and the 
various other circumstances which produce them. — Next to 
these are the social institutions, into which the various tribes 
of intellectual beings resolve themselves, for certain speci- 
fick objects. Then follow the relations which issue from 
these, which constitute the moral, religious, and political 
states, together with ail the other various objects of history. 
All the circumstances now mentioned as the elements of 
literature, are essentially peculiar to every nation. And 
we accordingly find states, even bordering on each other, 
and the subjects at times of the same government, exhibit- 
ing striking peculiarities in their literary character. It will 
not refute this remark, to point to a celebrated modern poet 
of Scotland, and ask how he has done so much with a lan- 
guage similar to that, nay the same with that, of a sister 
kingdom. Mr. Scott has given us a mere translation of his 
national dialect, and has most happily rendered native beau- 
ties of idiom, and even national peculiarities, by another 
language. But his works do not form the smallest part of 
the Scotch literature. We look for that in the verses of 
Allan Ramsay, and in the far sweeter ones of Robert Bums. 
These authors are essentially original. They not only 
give us manners, which are but practical, intellectual opera- 
tions, but give them to us in the language, that was made for 
them, and which only can give them their true form and 
pressure. 
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It will be easy to shew the importance of a peculiar lan- 
guage, to the rise and progress of lileralure in a country. 
In the first place, every nation has a strong attnchment to its 
language. This enters inio the sum total of its palrioliam. 
lis language is valued, because it is the vehicle of (be intel- 
lectual slate of a country to all others. It is cultivaled, 
that the character it may be the means of eBlablishitig, may 
be exalted. Above all other reasonii it is lored because it is 
peculiar, gives a peculiar national character, and preserves ' 
the intellectual labours of man. Unfortunately for this 
country, language in itself can never have these attraclions, 
and this importance. The language in which we speak and 
write, is the vernacular tongue of a nation which thinks it 
corrupted on every other lip but its own; — of a nation, 
which has limited its perfection by pronouncing it already * 
perfect ; — of a nallon whose natural, political, religious, and 
literary relations and peculiarities, are totally unlike our 
own. 

The whole external character of our country is totally 
unlike that of England. Ourdescriptions, of course, which 
must, if we ever have a poetry, be made in the language 
of another country, can never be distinctive. They 
can never possess the peculiar claims which those of native 
individuality teem with ; which are more beautiful to » 
foreigner, because he is willing in reading them, to heighten 
the beauties of an obscure passage, by lending it the aid of 
bis own imagination. How tame will his language sound, 
who would describe Niagara in language fitted for the falls 
at London bridge,* or attempt the majesty of the Missis- 
sippi in that which was made for the Thames? It is not 
meant to be even hinted, that the English language is inca- 
pable of ail that language can do ; but that peculiarities of 
country, especially the great distinctive character! stick ones, 
and manners likewise, can be perfectly rendered only by 
the language which they themselves have given use to. I 
mean a peculiar language. 

If there be nothing peculiar in the language of a counlry. 
If it be strictly the same with that of a nation very distant 
from it, to say the least ; — if It be a country, or rather no- 
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fion of ease,^ if I may so say, a receptacle in the fint phce 
of men who had in view by emigration any thing but a lite- 
rary speculationy their descendants will have nothing leM 
at heart than the cultivation of their language, and other 
nations will hardly look to them for literary originality*— 
The peculiarities of character of his ancestors will more or 
less tincture the descendant, and if they depended ob 
others for their language, he will be very willing ta look to 
the same source for his literature. If he should presume 
to write, however, and endeavour to convey the sentim^tb 
and emotions which peculiar circumstances have given 
birth to in his heart, if he should attempt the still harder 
task of description, how incapable would foreigners to his 
country and his home, be, to judge of the truth of his feel- 
ings or descriptions ; and though in his own countrymen die 
language might excite kindred feelings, to his transatlantick 
brethren, how little would there be in his labours to admire^ 
but the American language^ and the American litetahart^ 

In matters of science, and especially in those of the. fine 
arts, the new country may even excel the old. By the 
pursuit of the first, they improve their physical condituH^ 
and original genius may find in the labours of his own pen- 
cil, a language which all nations understand, and wfaicli 
none has been daring enough to monopolize as the peculiar 
vehicle of its own genius. In science, and more especially 
in the fine arts, America has done its part for the world. 
If 1 loved their excellence in these pursuits half as much 
as Englishmen, or rather English reviewers despise our 
literary attainments, I would pay a passing compliment to 
the venerable President of the Academy, and hunt for a 
sentence of eulogy for the memory of Dr. Franklin. 

In nothing perhaps can we so little pride ourselves, on 
account of our ancestry, as for its entails on our literature. 
And in the Babel of the revolution, which gave us a differ- 
ent moral and political existence, it is for our literature 
most heartily to be lamented, that we had not found a con- 
fusion of tongues. We might to this day have wanted a 
grammar, and a dictionary ; but our descendants would 
have made for themselves a literature. Any man at aB 

• This allusion may not be perfectly familiar to every reader in this country. la 
Cireat Britain, as the parislies increase, so that the original parish church will not 
contain all the parishioners, new chapels are erected, connected with the crigqffi 
parish church, and these are called Chapels of ease. Ed . 
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conversant with other languages besides hia own, is per- 
pehially sensible how much the foreign literature depends 
upon its language. We even read moet familiar thoughts, 
as if they were new. New words, to ns, give Ihe old i 
sentiment a new form and spirit. And, t have little doubt, 
few have read the pleasures of memory, as contained in the 
Italian of Mallei in his Merope, without pronouncing it origi- 
nal, though he had read the same things before, as well, 
perhaps, better sung, by another poet. 

The importance of a national language to the rise and 
progress of the literature of a coiintry, can be argued from 
all we kaow of every nation which has pretended to origi- 
nality. All will be found to have attached so much conse- 
quence to (heir own language, as to have despised moat 
heartily, or carelessly regarded, all others but their own. 
Thus the French, in iheir best days, slighted the Augustaik 
age of England, and even now regard her best literary 
productions with but slight admiration. It is also of great 
importance for a nation to possess and cherish peculiori- 
lies. These result from siliiation, from mind, or rather 
from the circumstances which most powerfully aOect (he 
mind. The institutions of government, &c. in the 6rst 
kiatance borrow their peculiarities from the character rf 
llie people ; and from the government these are transferred 
to the people, a peculiarity of feeling is thus found at 
last to result from Ihe government and other various insti- 
tutions of the country. Unfortunately for this connlry, 
there is no nallonal character, unless-ils abseni;e constllule ' 
one: all acknowledge the wisdom which framed its constitu- 
tion, but how few have been willing to permit its influence 
over their characters? Their biases have all been foreign. 
How unlike Is this to what exists in other countries ? The 
smaller as well as the largest states of Europe, have re* 
garded all others with a jealousy, which has bound ihent 
immovably to their national peculiarities. Hence all that 
we know of them is original. Hence their literary emi- 
nence. Now if the Germans had caught the foppery of 
France, and the language of England ; if they had ever 
adopted the government of the one, and the mode of religioti 
of Ihe other, we should not have been dazzled with the 
splendid obscurily of their mefaphysicks, much less over- 
whelmed with the power of their drama, or enchanted with 
theU- senlimenlalily. The German government, and the Gcr- 
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man established faitliy gave rise to remarkal3le character, and 
their language could alone embody it. The genuine pa- 
triotism which the political institutions of this country m^t 
have produced, and even with the aid of the English ha- 
guage, might have lent its aid to the rise of literature 
among us, has been lost ui a servile dependence on foreign 
politicians for political creeds, and the liberality with 
which nature has ornamented our native scenery, has been 
unnoticed in a love for the mere descriptions of foreign po- 
etry. That we are not destitute of the materials for the 
poet, may be gained from what Mr. Campbell has done with 
them. His Gertrude only affords us the mournful reflectiott 
of regret, that a foreigner can do as much with all that 
is peculiar now left us, as one of our own countrymen, 
and that he has done more than we have any good reason 
to expect from them. 

There is something peculiarly opposed to literary origi- 
nality, in the colonial existence which was unfortunate* 
ly so long the condition of America. This is mentioned 
incidentally under the head of the importance of a peculiar 
language to national literature. This circumstance preclod* 
ed the possibility of our possessing such a language. All 
that can be expected from such a colony, made up of aU * 
sorts of materials, speaking not only the dialects of the 
oric^inal language, but the different languages of the three 
different nations from which it sprung, is to preserve a pa- 
rity in one of them. It must first choose one, then 
guard it from even the least corruption to which it would be 
remarkably liable. It must be for ever jealous to prevent 
and put down, that adaptation of new terms for new objects, 
and especially (lor the new ideas, that different scenes and 
new relations might give rise to. It must wait for all im- 
provements from abroad, acquire a literary tone from the 
mother country, and like the civil jurisprudence of India, 
should it be as original in literature as that may be in crime, 
it must wait for a decision on its merits or demerits, from 
the higher authorities of London. Farther, as a colony, il 
would never be supposed capable of altering or improving 
its literature, any more than its political or religious systems. 
When did England look to the West-Indies for any thing 
but its sugars^ or to Canada for any thing but its furs. 

If it should happen, that a mind of snperiour capability 
should find its birth in such a country, the very character 
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of such a mind would drive it from home. It might not 
find time in its greater operatione of thought to pieseive the 
perfection of its language, and it would diead the contam- 
ination of an ill educated and strictly economical association. 
Such minds were phenomena In the American colonies, 
and the possibilitj of this occurrence was never admitted: 
hence the agents of government, and the leaders at the bar, 
&c. like the institutions themselves, ivere all transatlantick. 
The growth of prejudice waa the natural production of the 
country, and in due time this Sourlshed Into revolution and 
independence. 

Farther, so far are we from possessing a literature, that 
men of some considerable poetical merit, men who have 
cultivated their talents, have shrunk from American publi- 
cation, and sought in another region for the palrouit of 
genius. This country has a literature notwithstanding all 
that has been said in this paper to the contrary. But it is 
not the least indebted for it to the labour of its colonies. I 
now refer to the oral literature of its aborigines. 

In their original language we have names of places, and 
things, which arebut feebly rendered by our own, I should 
gay by the English. Their words of description are either 
derived from incidents, and of which they are famed to con- 
Tey most exact ideas, or are so formed as to convey their 
signification in their sounds ; and although so ridiculous in 
the English dress as to be a new cause for English satire 
and merriment, are in themselves the very language for 
poetry, for they are made only for espression, and their ob- 
jects are the very element for poetry. 

The language of the Indian is no less peculiar than his 
manners. With him as with all other beings, language is ^ 
but the expression of manner. IC was made to express his 
emotions during his observance of nature, and these emo- 
tions were taught him at a school, in which the master 
was nature, and a most unsophisticated heart the scholar. 
Hence it is as hold as his own unshackled conceptions, ' 
anri as rapid as his own step. It is now as rich as the soil 
on which he was nurtured, and ornamented with every 
blossom that blows In his path. It is now elevated and 
soaring, for his image is the eagle, and now precipitous and 
hoarse as the catai-act among whose mists he is descanting. 
jn the oral literature of the Indian, even when rendered in a 
itaguage enfeebled by excessive cultivation, every one has 

Vol. I. No. 3. 40 
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found genuine originality. Its beauties are most of them 
to be traced to its peculiarities. We are delighted witk 
what appears its haugbtj independence, although we feel 
conscious at the same time it has never been subaiitted hj 
its authors to the test of comparison. Thej have not 
advanced far enough in the diplomacy of letters to hazard t 
competition with neighbouring tribes. They are most pe^ 
fectly contented with their language, and if it may be bo 
called, their literary condition. That this remark is cor- 
rect I will hazard the following anecdote. A Liancastriaa 
school was established in one of the English provincei in 
this country, whose benevolent object it was, to improre 
the intellectual condition of the neighbouring Indians. One 
Indian submitted for a few hours to the task of being taught 
writing. His rude efforts were applauded, and he was asked 
if he would return to the school the next day* His vt 
swer is remarkable, and highly characteristick* ^Hov 
much will you pay me for coming.' This anecdote is not 
introduced with a view to show that the Indian was fearfol 
of the debilitating effects of an English education on his na- 
tional literaturey but to shew with what perfect contentmeat 
he reposed in the knowledge of that which was pecuiiarlj 

/ his own. The length to which this discussion has already 
extended compels the writer to bring it to a close ; and this 
without entering more fully than has already been done, on 
what was considered the second cause of the barrenness of 

I American literature, viz. the dependence of Americans on 
English literature, and their consequent negligence of the 
exertion of their o\7n intellectual powers.. 



FOR TUB NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL.. 

In the last number some account was given of the Linnsan 
Society recently established in this town. This institution 
has commenced with considerable ardour, and their cabinet, 
in different branches of Natural History, contains many 
valuable articles. At the first anniversary meeting an ad-^ 
dress was delivered to the members by the Honourable 
Judge Davis, whose zeal in the cause of science, is only 
limited by the arduous duties of his important station. A 
wish to draw the notice of the publick towards this society, 
whose object and efforts so well merit their applause and 
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Kupporf, induced a request to their President that he would 
suffer hia discourse to be printed, to which he consented 
with some difficulty, as it was not originally iulended for 
publication. 

An Address to the Linnctan Societi/ of New-England, at 
their first anniversary meeting, at the Soston Athen(tnnt, 
I June 14lh, 1815. 

m ot the LinDxaa Society ot New-EnglaDd, 

In altempfing a compliaoce nilh a request to address 
this society at Ihc first meellng of all its bi-anches, 1 find a 
renewal of the solicitude which I experienced, when first 
invited to the honourable place assigned to me by the im- 
mediate members. I was disposed lo co-operate with Ihe 
founders of the inslitution in Iheir laudable pursuits, as far 
as other engagements of more comoiauding interest should 
permit, but was apprehensive that it would not be in my 
power suitably lo discharge the duties incident to the situ- 
ation lo which I was invited. The worthy electors, who 
made Ihe appointment, were pleased lo receive my accept- 
ance with an assurance of much indulgence. On tnia 
occasion I shall ask for a liberal exercise of that indulgence. 
The considerations which I have lo suggest must be desul- 
tory. They were necessarily prepared under many dis- 
advantages. 

Natural history, in its broadest extent, may be said lo 
comprehend the consideration of all natural bodies, or all 
the works of God, in the visible creation. Itwas thus con- 
sidered by Pliny, and that immense magazine of facts and 
opinions, his natural history, embraces a view of the 
beavenly bodies, meteors, medicine, the arts, and all the 
various uses to which natural bodies are applicable. 

The accuracy and precision which characterize modern 
inves ligations have led to a division of physical science into 
many different branches, and to natural history Is assigned 
a more contracted field. 

From the different points of view under which natural 
bodies and their phenomena ai'e presented or .coii'idcred, 
originate distinct branches of physical science, as astro- 
Eomy, natural philosophy, and chemistry, leaving to natural 
history the description of the appearances and properties 
of natural bodies, and a consideration of the senaiblc diScr- 
ences which characterize Ihcm. 
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This limitation of the scieoce i» not to be regretted. T« 
those who would aspire to a more extended range, we my 
repeat a precept which may be found not less pertinent ii 
philosophy than in agriculture. 

Laudato iiigentia nira, 
Eziguum colito. 

The judicious naturalist acknowledges the wisdom and 
propriety of the injunctions by which he is confined, md 
which separate his labours from those of the chemist, tlie 
natural philosopher, the physician, the anatomist, the metil- 
lurgist, the artificer, and the cultivator. In his acknow- 
ledged department he finds abundant materials for employ* 
ment, and is content with his legitimate survey of the thm 
kingdoms of nature, though it should be merely ainulitry 
to speculations of a higher grade, or such as are more 
specially applicable to human wants, convenience, or enjoy- 
ment. In reality, however, as is justly observed by M. 
Haiit/y * All the sciences having reference to nature, con- 
^ stitute but one science, which we have subdivided so that 
^ different minds may decide between them the different 
^ branches of studies, and each pursue, to its utmost extent, 
^ that which becomes the subject of its choice. We are 

* not to be surprised, therefore, if it should occur that many 

* sciences meet in the same truth, as that there is none, 
< which is not attached to others, in points of contact more 

* or less numerous.' 

Collecting tlie views and objects of this society from its 
constitution and its letter to the corresponding and honorary 
members, we infer its dedication to natural history in the 
limited sense which has been suggested, having in view the 
research of all that we are able to discover of bodies, imme- 
diately, with a view to their classification, and 'more 

* particularly for the purpose of assembling and determining 

* specimens in the different departments of the science.* 

If, gentlemen, in the prosecution of your laudable pu^ 
poses, you should confine yourselves to these limits, you 
will still have performed a most useful service to your 
country, and to the whole scientifick community wherever 
dispersed. 

The utility and necessity of methodical and systematical 
arrangement would seem to be apparent, for any considera- 
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^Hfe ailTancement in the pursuits of the naturalist ; but it 
^^^Ben becomes necessary to defend the science against the 
^^^■casins of the superficial, or the incautious reajarka of 
^^Kpe who are considered as wise, in regard to scientifick 
^^■iFthods, the nomenclature and terminology which such 
^^^■thoils indispensably require. Biiff'on bamrded bis great 
^^pqiutation by uniting in censures of this description, dero- 
gatory to Ibe methodical arrangement which had been gene- 
rally approved by all who were devoted to natural science, 
and especially in regard to the systematical arrangement of 
Linnieus. The amiable and unfortunate MalenherbeB ex- 
posed and refuted the mislakes of the celebrated naturalist, 
on this subject.''^ This intrepid civilian, who hazarded his 
life in bis manly defence of bia sovereign, was restrained 
from publishing his sound and seasonable strictures on Buf- 
fon by his friendship for that celebrated man. They have 
been given to the world since his decease, and are a master- 
ly defence of Linnaius and bis system against the most 
powerful attack, perhaps, which (hey bad experienced. f 

• Obaerv-alioDs de Ziflinoignim-Jlfo/cj/itTiei, fur L'liistmre nalurelle. Parii 1 T9B. 

ffJie rompanitivc merits of Unnffius soil Bulfon wera spminarilf sketched bj-llie 
hIelWr. Pmnant, nha vill be. acknawlcdged to have been a moat competent judge 
un the Eubjecl. The oslure of the work to which the follQwing remarks were nre- 
Jlniinary, did not lead the nutlior to nHKidcr the botaoick laboors of the great Swe- 
lUbh DAtaraliBt, or his arpBDgemeDt of miDerals. It seeini to he adinitted, that hk 
scquaintunce with mineralogy waa not eo eitenBive, oi accurate, ai nith zoology and 

'Bat while I thus freely offer my ohjectiora aganrt eiobiBcing this syistem of 

* quadruped!, let me not be auppwcd inwniible of tbcotherinmlaoi: this great and 
'eitraordinarypereon. [Liunaaii.l His arrangement of fishes, of injects, and of Bhells, 
' sre original and Kcceltent ; he Qitta, In all his daiaei, given philosophy a new lon- 
'gUBge; hath invented apt nasKs, and tau^t tbeKOrlda brevity, yet afuineEBof 

* description, unknonn (o past ages ; he liaDi with great iuduslry hrougiit numben nf 
' STDonjnja of every (idinml into oue point of -view, and lath given a concise account 

* of (he uses and manners of eacli,aafar as bis observations ntended, or the informa- 
' tion of a numerous train of travelling disciples could contribute. Bis cuuutj-y may 
'triumph in producing so vast a genius, Hhose -ipirit invigorate!' Bcieoce in thai chillj 
' region, and difilues it from thence to climates more favourable, ohich generally ac- 
' knowledge the advantages of its iaflueuces. 

'Let innow turn oureyes to a genins of another kind, to whom the bislory of quad- 
' rupedi owes very conaideraUc lighti j I mcnn the Comic dt Bvffbn, who, in lln most 
> beautifnl language, and in the most agreeable nianner, hath given the amplest de- 
' tcriplJouB of the economy of the four-footed creation ,■■ such is his eloquence, that 
' we rofget the exuberant nianner in which he treats each suhject, and the refltrtioui 
' lie ones casts on other writers, the creation of his own gay fancy. Having in llil 
' own mind a couiprehenuve view of every animal, ha unfortunately deems it beneath 
' him la riiackle bis lively spirit with syslemntick arrangement, so that the render 
'is forced to wander Ihrough numbers of volumes in search of any wished for nilaiicl. 

* The misunderstanding between these two most able naturalists is most injuriouj to 
' uicnce. The French philosopher scarcely meoliona the Stccdr, bot to treat him 
■ witii Gontempt; IJnnKUii, in return, never deigns eventoquoteJt. dcSif^iin, nol- 
' withilanding he must know what ample lights he might have drawn from liim. 

fHutorj; o/QuadrupcJi, I't'/. I'.] 
• 'Die miiBmitsI ptn vst tbo province af jV. O' .luknfin. 
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amiss to observe, that we should proceed cautioaBlj, and 
with great deliberation and reserve. The duplicate speci- 
mens, with which your collection will probablj be furnished, 
will enable you to test the merit of different modes of ctah 
Bi6cation. 

Our country, Gentlemen, owes much to the elder conti- 
nent. The cultivators of natural science, in Europe, have, 
indeed, derived rich and valued treasures from these 
western regions : but it has, generally, been by the instro- 
mentality of travellers from among themselves. Fairtj 
considered, however, the settlers of the American wiMi 
have little with which to reproach theftiselyes in regiid 
to those pursuits by which man is elevated and ennoUedi 
They have not been mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, nor have they indulged in inglorious ease, votnptt* 
ously to enjoy, without mental exertion, the abondaiice 
which a happy soil and climate have presented. The es- 
sential rudiments of education, useful arts, commerce, agri- 
culture, military and naval skill, religion and laws, all in- 
teresting objects in the economy of nations, have, it mast 
be acknowledged, uniformly commanded attention from the 
first settlement of the country. 

It would be a laudable pride, if it should exist, now to en- 
gage in pursuits, not perhaps so essential, but evidently 
useful, ornamental, and improving, with a zeal which wonld 
indicate a hope and expectation of success. Your insti- 
tution, probably, is in a degree, prompted by considerations 
of this sort ; or rather perhaps, you have unconsciously, by 
your establishment, developed a germ, which our country 
is prepared to nourish and support, and which we would 
hope is not doomed merely to blossom and decay. The 
industry and perseverance, manifested by the immediate 
members since the establishment of the society are highly 
laudable ; and the success which has attended their exe^ 
tions, evinced by the respectable state of the cabinet, au- 
thorizes a pleasing expectation of its future prosperity, and 
advancement. The organization of the society and the 
rules it has prescribed, appear to have been judiciously 
conceived, and the experiment has, hitherto, tended to 
assure us that the institution is happily adapted to excite 
and reward attention, and to keep alive that active interest 
relative to its peculiar objects, which alone can ensure or 
promise a progressive improvement. 
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The immediate members of the society are pledged to 
much assiduity. Their industry, taste, perseverance and 
skill must be continually exercised in forming, arranging, and 
preserving the collection which they are ambitious to esta- 
blish. In the infant state of the society, they seem unwilling 
it should be supposed, that they consider themselves as 
conferring honour by the invitations which they have given 
fo many respectable gentlemen to be more remotely con- 
nected with the institution.' They ask for the attention of 
those associates to the plan and to the pursuits of the soci- 
ety : they ask and hope to obtain, as circumstances may 
permit, their friendly encouragement and co-operation. 
In this interesting walk, you will not, gentlemen, be dis- 
couraged by slight impediments or objections. We may 
meet with persons, who view a pursuit of this description 
as frivolous, and will, ask, what is its use ? If the object we 
pursue be really of no use and be merely taken up as 
pastime, it would, indeed, be unworthy any systematick 
attention, and must be expected to be abandoned when 
the trifle should cease to please ; but we apprehend, that 
tiie employments sanctioned and promoted by this associa- 
tion are not of this trivial and ephemeral character. We 
should be authorized to make this inference from the many 
great and distinguished minds, which such inquiries have 
not ceased to interest during a long and honourable life. 
It would not be difficult, however, to repel the suggestion 
firom a consideration of the science itself, and of its views 
and objects. The question cui bono ? is of vague import. 
To answer it intelligibly we must first determine what is 
to be understood by te^'e. By the ancients, it would 
appear, every thing was considered applicable to the use 
of man either as food or as medicine, and the plant or the 
animal which was not found adapted to either of those 
purposes was disregarded.^ The objector will admit an 
extension of the list, and if we can assure liim that the 
objects of pursuit are applicable to the arts, or any of the 
usual purposes in human economy, he will acknowledge, that 
they are deserving of our attention and study. The list of 

* Omnia corpora vel in aHimendum vel ia medteinam creata esse arbitrati sunt ye- 
teres, adeo ut circa utilitatem corporum nnturalium semper qusereretur, num utilia 
esent esu, vel num morbum quondam profligarent vel etiam, quot virtutibiis medids 
hoc vel illud gauderet ? £t si qusedaon planta aut animal quoddam ad haecce praedica- 
meDta referri nequiret, illud ut inutile linquebatur. [Gillibert, Fuod. Botaiiica. Cui 
Bono ? Resp. C. Gedner.] 

Vol. I. No. 3. 41 
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uses, eveu thus extcndedy may be considered as too groBi 
and limited, and the philosopher will be tempted to wiouft 
the reply which is recorded in one of the academical trea- 
tises of Linnaeus, to have been given by an electrician tot 
man of rank who observed his experiments, and coldly ask- 
ed, the iMe. // is the very question^ said the philosopher, 
put to me J the other day y by Hendricks the dry-salter. 

The naturalist has the satisfaction of knowing, that very 
many of the objects of his attention are immediately, or me- 
diately, useful to man, in the popular acceptation of the 
phrase ; and in regard to the residue, though their appli- 
cation to human use, as generally understood, may not be 
clearly manifested, still he Is persuaded^ that their place in 
the system is of wise ordination, and that there is an use, 
thous;h he be not yet indulged with a knowledge of it. 

The ideas of use^ which were cherished by the ancients, 
led, probably, to luxurious and voluptuous refinements, 
and to an excessive augmentation of the list of medicines* 
Of this the writings of Pliny furnish abundant evidence. 
Very few of the prescriptions which he records have stood 
the test of experiment, or are sanctioned by modern prac- 
tice ; and the uses, medical or economical, of a great pro- 
portion of the vegetable and insect tribes remain to be as- 
certained. It should be observed, however, that as society 
advances, and knowledge increases, new uses of natural ob- 
jects may be expected to appear. But there is a moral 
use in this fair creation, which can never be overlooked, and 
every member of if, however minute, or apparently mean, 
tends to promote this noble purpose, and to contribute to 
that beauty and harmony, by which the spirit of man is re- 
freshed, soothed, and elevated, and beholds a present deifj, 
while he surveys and contemplates the rich and varied 
scenery of nature. There are satisfactions of this character 
arising from an enlightened study of the various structures 
and properties ot natural objects which abundantly satisfy 
the naturalist of the worth and value of his pursuits, though 
it may be difficult to make this impalpable ground of recom- 
mendation, altogether comprehensible to those, who indulge 
no such associations. ' To the sensualist and the sordid,' 
says one * to the frivolous votary of fashion, the volume of 
nature is hermetically sealed. To the virtuous mind it ex- 
hibits such dis])lays of wisdom, power, and happiness as 
can only be exceeded by an emancipation from the shackles 
of the thick veil of mortality.' Considerations of this or- 
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ler may be tfaougbt by Bome too elevated to be derived 
from such a source, but if is certain that the contemplation 
of nature, ib not unfruitful of Ibe best iiislniction and moat 
consoling inlimations and influences. The iove of siinpli- 
citj, of truth and of order, which it generates, is highly 
estimable. The marks of supreme wisdom, atlti the con- 
aciousneRS of paternal goodness, Boolh and tranquillize the 
heart of the nalurolist as he surveys (he rich liomaina as- 
signed for occupation and enjoyment. Analogies of high 
interest are suggested. He thinks he perceives a corres- 
pondence between the exhibitions of nature, tiud the revela- 
tion graciously granted to man. The various modes of 
life, nhich he beholds, demonstrate the plan of omnipotence 
in a point most interesling to the race, and by perpetual ex- 
amples or symbols confirm his hopes and expectations of a. 
future existence, by a diiferent modification of his being. 
These considerations, indeed, may be said to involve a de- 
parture from the definition of the science expressed at the 
beginning of this discourse. But if allurements, excile- 
nienls, and enjoyments of this descrjpdou are connected 
with our pursuits, and naturally more or less accompany 
them, we will gratefully accept and cherish them, without a 
solicitous inquiry as lo their exact place in reference to the 
science. The uses of our occupation are indeed ever to 
be regarded. After delineating the more strict requirements 
essential to the botanist, ' Add,' says Linnxus, ' whatever 
uses of nature the physician, the economist, &c. have dis- 
covered, and of these whatever contributes most lo the glory 
of the author of all and lo the advantage of human life, that 
at length our posterity may enjoy the meridian light of the 
science,'* 

Animated by considerations of the dignity and nlility of 
your pursuits, and by the great examples of intelligence, 
consistency and worth, which we find in the aftnals of the 
science, we should not sufTer ourselves lo be disturbed 

* Dugnld Stcnart, la hii interesling iptruhlian mutnUng fituil couiei, eEpreiws 
aviilithattlieiclioUilIck: phrase, Jimtrmat, could he dropped rroir, the philoiopbi- 
ral rocabulary, anil tliat the words (wtr oi' tu« roiglit be cniployeJ locimv^ Ihemnie 
idea. He i^ly c\pcHei the niiolaken vieirsfmrn nhich these conajderatiofls hadheen 
exriuded troHi jihjaicbii, at iiKOiiasteHt with the ocknuwled]^ nilcf o{ phibopliiiiiig. 
It a not merely in a tm/nl vUv he Hmlenda that the considi,-ration of wea ii inte- 
resting. ' There arc some parts OC nature,' he ndds, ' in nliich it ia necesarj' to 
—Bpleie the fhytiaU Iketry ; aaj, IbereBTe iiHtui«« la whldi it bai proved apov- 
-'' - " ■ 'bnenaahle, organ of ^yiical disantrv.' 

[Bfem. nf mi. 0/ Sum. Mind, II. 37G, Boston Ed.J 
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hy mistaken apprekcnHions or misrcprcsentatioiui. ^Fell 
< well 1 kiiow,' says Pliny, in one of liis Btriking paaaagM, 

* that I shall have but small thanks of many, for the puni 
^ which I liavc taken in composing this history of the worM, 

* and of Nature's works : nay i am assured that I am bj 

* sonic ridicfulod, for spending my time in what are Gouider- 
' ed such frivolous occupations. But I have this conadation, 

* in thcKC immense labours, that if I am despised, Nidms 

* herself is my associate in the contempt, which is caati^Km 
^me.' We should be unjust, however, to our age and 
country, if we should entertain any serious or uncomforta- 
ble apprehensions on this head. Individual devotion to 
those pursuits is, indeed, somewhat exposed to animadvei^ 
sion. It may become excessive, or it may be misdirected. 
An association such as we have now formed, has the donUe 
tendency to secure a wise and dignified course, such as 
shall acquire the publick approbation, and to confer encour- 
agcment and support, under unmerited censure, ridicule or 
rei)roach. Such a reception, however, is not apprehended. 
The time, indeed, seems to have arrived, when the reputa- 
tion of the country would appear to be somewhat interested 
in exhibiting among ourselves some further advances in a 
science, which has so long engaged the zealous attentkni 
of enlightened men in other parts of the world. Some few 
have indeed arisen in our country, who have been honoura- 
ble and applauded labourers, in this department of science. 
Such were Bartrani and Golden, (I speak of those who are 
departed) and I have .seen a catalogue of more than nine 
hundred articles collected by Governour Winthrop, of 
Connecticut, in early times, and sent to the Royal Society- 
The venerable Muhlcnburg, whose multiplied labours in 
one department of natural history, have gained him merited 
honour both at home and abroad, we must now, with deep 
regret, place upon the list of departed worthies. 

Spargito humuni foliis 
Paslorcs . 

While the musick of the groves is turned to melancholy 
at the untimely death of Wilson, the amiable and iutelligent 
historian of the feathered tribe. Our literary societies, 
have given occasional attention to natural history, and 
several recent establishments in different states, manifest a 
spirit which, it may be hoped, will give to our country the. 
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credit of contributing ila prop«r share in the general accu- 
mulation of informalion in natural science. Devoted exclu- 
sively to this object, we are authorized to expect from 
this aociefy, more fhan has hitherto been accomplished 
aaiong ub. Some publick encoufagement is indeed desira- 
ble, but more will depend on the industry, perse veiance, 
and hearty co-speralion of all its members, in the proper 
(abotirs and duties which they have undertaken and are 
pledged lo perform-* When we look among the immediate 
members, we find youth and activity, and energy, talents, 
and skill. Their voluntary and assiduous labours have 
already done much, and promise a respectable standing to 
the association with which they are connected. 

In the denomination of this society, it is hoped there is 
nothing assuming. It was merely wished to obtain a brief 
and significant appellation, and to express a respectful re- 
collection and acknowledgment of the eminent talents and 
worth of a distinguished leader in the science. The terri- 
torial adjunct, should not be considered as expressive of 
□arrow or partial views. Scientifick associations should 
be Iroly catholick. A name of more extended reference, 
might have appeared preGumpluous ; and the operative 
members, it was presumed, would generally he not remote 
from the location of the institution. This location is a 
happy one. We ai-e in the midst of an intelligent, liberal, 
and enterprising community, and though the lirst attention 
of the society will properly be directed to om- native pro- 
ductions ; yet, as Ihe plan of the institution contemplates a 
collection of natural objects from every country and clime, 
the commercial expeditions, from this and other parts in Mas- 
sachusetts, will afford frequent and favourable opportunities 
for the promotion of such intentions. Natural history admits 
of numerous co-operators even from the most busy classes 
of the community. Most men are more or less disposed to 
read in the book of nature; and though the occupations of 
many may limit them to a paragraph or a sentence, yet 
they may be induced to render us some assistance. Milton 
in his fine Tractate of Education, gives a prominent place to 
Natural Hialory. ' To set forward all these proceedings,' 

ToyafM f™ qupna de Plinc ct dee iiutreB ancicns, li Ifa d6[i«n«es d' Alexandre 
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mnyB he, in reference to his projected establiBhinent, < what 

* hinders but that they may procure, as oft as shall be 

* needful, the helpful experiences of hunters, fowlers, fisher- 
^ men, shepherds, gardeners, apothecaries ; and in the other 

* sciences, architects, engineers, mariners, anatomists, who 

* doubtless would be ready, some for reward and some to 

* favour such a hopeful seminary V It should be mentioned, 
among the advantages of the location, that there is an easy 
access to the many valuable works on Natural History in 
the libraries of the institutions in the town and vicinity* 
The Boston Athenasum is richly furnished, in this particu- 
lar, with works scarce and valuable, and whicfa wauld be of 
difficult procurement to any individual. There is reason to 
believe that a connexion of tiie society with the Athensum 
may be formed to mntuai satisfaction, and with great utility. 
May we not hope also, that the youth in our university may 
be induced by the influences of this institution, and those who 
patronize it, to avail themselves more generally of the 
Kindred establishment, with which that seminary has been 
liberally endowed. It was originated and furthered by the 
enlightened zeal of one whom we delight to remember, and 
who united a strong and disinterested love of natural 
science with steady application to business, and to the 
important duties of his station. Milton would give to his 
pupils such a real tincture of natural knowledge as they 
should never forget. He would familiarize them with Cato, 
Varro and Columilla, as well as the more elegant classicks. 

* Then also,' he adds, ^ those poets which are now counted 

* most hard, will be both facile and pleasant, Orpheus, He- 
< siod, Theocritus, Aratus, Nicander, Oppian, Dionysius, 

* Lucretius, Manilius, and the rural part of Virgil.' By a 
competent acquaintance with this science, it may be added, 
the writings of intelligent travellers and voyagers, acquire 
augmented interest. He who should himself become a 
traveller will find manifest advantages from an extensive 
acquainlance with natural objects, especially those apper- 
taining to his own country, and be a more intelligent and 
welcome guest among the best informed men in the regions 
which he may visit. Need I add, that these pursuits are 
peculiarly favourable to health and mental elasticity. No 
men have been more prompted to that activity and enter- 
prise so favourable to strength and energy, tharj many 
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distinguished naturalists. The writings, inculcations and 
example of Linnaeus excited a spirit of inquiry and research, 
which led to many laborious journeys and voyages, in every 
direction, by many of his ardent and enterprising disciples. 
Ternstrom proceeded to India, Montinus to Lapland, Has- 
selquist to Egypt and Palestine, Thoren to Malabar and 
Surat, Osbeck to China and Java, Loefling to Spain, 
< Kaehler to Italy, Rolander to Surhiam and St. Eustatia, and 
Martin to Spitzbergen. To this country came Peter Kalm, 
and the treasures, with which he returned, were a source of 
pure and lively satisfaction both to the preceptor and the 
pupil. ^ Be induced, my friends, to emulate such exam- 
ples by an ardent prosecution of the science to which you 
nave manifested an attachment. Much, it may be hoped, 
may be accomplished without an injurious interference with 
employments and engagements of more commanding obliga- 
tion. We are in the midst of a community, who will not, 
it is presumed, permit disinterested pursuits of this descrip- 
tion to languish for want of the requisite encouragement. 
Great is the influence of a metropolis. That, in which 
your institution is located, is distinguished for a spirit uni« 
formly favourable to improvement and to every useful 
acquisition. The characters and views of many who have 
active influence in that metropolis and its vicinity may be 
misrepresented ; but they are pure and generous. Their 
thoughts and deeds are for the best good of man in his va- 
rious relations. Yet there are men, io whom the mild and 
salubrious air which we enjoy, seems to be irritating or op- 
pressive, and who appear to regard with strange disgust 
the spirit which actuates our 'cherished guides and instruc- 
tors, and predominates in our principal institutions.f 

It is one of the characteristicks of the science, to which 
this institution is devoted, that its employments have a ten- 

* Kalm returned from Canada, loaded with a very considerable collection of plants, 
•f every one of which Linnaeus got fipecinens. 

Linnets was ill with the gout wben Kalm came home ; however he got up nnd 
recovered, through pleasure at the sight of the plants. itfiaftm'j LintuBUSy p. 544. 

f These remarks were prompted by an injurious attack, in a ntimber of the 
PanopHsty which had then just appeared, ou the majority of the clerg:v in 6(»toQ 
and its vicinity, on the University at Cambridge, on the President of that iosthntion, 
and, generally, on the whole class of Wteral (Mristians, so denominated by the Pano> 
pHst writer. An expression of sensibility, at that nide assault, may be thought to have 
been impertinent to the subject of this address, and to the occasion. 11* it be a trans- 
gression, however, it will find an excuse with men of generous minds, who will 
consider hardly any opportunity unseasonable for manifesting disitp[;robatioQ ol th^ 
■entiments and style oi a calamuious publicatien. 
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dency to promote the benevolent affectioni. No root of 
bitterneBB, we are persuatled, will ever be found in the loQ 
which we cultivate. * A% some men gaze with admiratioa,' 
sajB the Vicar of Wakefield, * at the colour of a tulip, ud 
oiherB are Bmitten with the wing of a butterfly, so I am, by 
nature, an admirer of happy human faces.' We will aot 
dispute with the Vicar, and his good taste is unquestion^ 
ble ; but there is reason to believe that happy huaian faces 
are as frequently found among the admirers of the tulip 
and^the butterfly, as in pursuits of a more imposing character, 
and as genuine a relish for all the charities of life. Sudiy 
though nothing great or splendid should be acGompliahed, 
will be the valued fruit of your pursuits ; perhaps also, the 
condition of our country, may be meliorated and improved 
by a mild and salutary alterative to mitigate and correct 
its prevalent asperities. 

Proceed, my friends, in your new and cherished career 
with alacrity and hope, and may the pure enjoyment d lib* 
eral and enlightened minds, devoted to useful and holloo^ 
able pursuit, constantly accompany and reward your la- 
bours. 



FOR THE NORTH AMERICAN JOURNAL. 

There is at the Boston Athenaeum, a work in four thick 
uctavo volumes, entitled Biographic moderney on Diction- 
naire Hiographiquc dc tons les hommes tnorts et viransj 
qui ont marque a la per dti 18 siecle^ &c. &c. second edi- 
tioi), printed at Breslau in 1806. This Biographical Dic- 
tioiiarj'- contains some curious articles ; a few American 
names are selected for translation, from which some opinion 
may be formed of the correctness and value of this work : — 

Adams, (Sir John,) one of the founders of the Ameri- 
can rcpublick, was a schoolmaster before that revolution. 
Being made Vice President of Congress in ir89, he se- 
conded Washington in avoiding the rupture which the 
French party wished to provoke with England. While 
ambassadour of his government to that power, in 1792, he 
published his defence of the American Constitutions. Be- 
coming, by general Washington's retiring in March, 1797, 
President of the United States, he ordered a general fast, 
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id war, with which the French Diieclory menu- 
ced the Anglo-Americans. In (he course of these dif- 
ferences, he refused lo recognine Dupont, aa French con- 
sul at Philadelphia, and suspended citizea Rozieres from 
exercising the same functions at New York provisorily. 
The province of Pennsylvania was the first to approve his 
conduct. The year 1798 pasiied in hostile demons Irationa 
and unsuccessful negotiations. After the rupture of those 
uudertaken at Paris by M. Geny, Sir Adams rendered IQ 
Congress an account of the disputes between the two coun- 
Iries, and analyzed their nature and objects ; he called the 
young men to the defence of the country, and Washington 
to the command of the American forces, an employment 
which he promptly accepted. At the beginning of 1799, 
the order of John Adams to capture French vessels wa3 
published in France. This order was found among the pa- 
pers of the Eliza, an American vessel captured by a French 
privateer, and carried lo Bordeaux. While the Directory 
were complaining of these hostile acts, Congress, to which 
Adams had disclosed hie proceedings, solemnly approved 
of them. Nevertheless, at the end of the winter he an- 
nounced the mission of three agents, furnished with powers 
lo treat and terminate all disputes. The '2d of December 
he presented to Congress an account of his administration, 
and of the advantages that had resulted from it; he laid 
open the measures which he had been obliged to lake, for 
the suppression of certain movements In Pennsylvania, and 
protested that in these acta he had done nothing to injure 
the rights of the citizens. He made known the situation 
of the political relations of the United States with Europe, 
and especially with France, and announced the removal of 
the seat of government to the city of Washington. Pie 
was then succeeded by Jefferson, put into his place by the 
friends of democracy. John Adams has collected, with the 
intention lo make it an elementary book, particularly destin- 
ed to the inslruclion of youth, a selccllon of modern travels, 
of which J. F. Andre published a translation at Paris in 
1799. 

AoAMS, (Samuel,) a relation of John Adams, President 
of the United States, and older than hira. He is gover- 
iiour of the province of Massachusetts. His talenia and 
merit are vaunted; He died at the close of September, 
~ Vol. I. No. a. 42 
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1803, in the 82(1 jear of his age; he waa at that epoch still 
governour of Boston. 

FRAiTKLiif) (William.) The life of his father, Benj*- 
min Franklin, who died in 1790, may be found in all bio- 
graphical works, and wo therefore feel ourselves dispensed 
from giving it ; but we must manifest our astonishment, that 
none of these historians have ever given about his son Wil- 
liam, those details, which would have aided in deciding on 
his own political conduct. William Franklin was born at 
Philadelphia in 1 736, and was brought up with the greatest 
care. He had a share in his youth, in tne astonishing dis- 
covery of lightning rods, which immortalized his father. 
He was made an officer at an early age in a proYincial re- 
giment, and attained to the rank of captain. He afterwards 
accompanied his father to England, visited every thing that 
was curious in that country, and was presented to lords 
Bute and Halifax. He was made governour of New Jer- 
sey, and held that important post, when the colonies placf d* 
themselves in a state of insurrection, against the mother 
country. He followed in these delicate circumstahces, the 
line -marked out to him by gratitude and duty, as the agent of 
the English ministry. He remained faithful to it in the 
midst of the general disaffection, and in spite of the solici- 
tations and example of his father, who till then had shewn 
him much affection, but who had not the same motives for 
remaining faithful to England. William was arrested and 
confined many months in a prison. He could not get back 
to England till peace had confirmed the independence of 
America, when he obtained a moderate pension, on which 
he still lives. Governour Franklin was twice married; his 
first wii^e died near him during bis confinement, without his 
being able to see her ; he Lad a son by her who is in 
France ; his other wife was an Irish woman. 

Hamilton, a major in the service of the United States 
of America. He was arrested early in December, 1753, 
by order of Congress, who ordered that he should be tried 
as guilty of high treason, for having accepted from Genet, 
envoy of France, a commission to niise 5000 men in the 
United States destined to serve the French against Eng- 
land. In 1792 a decree of the National Assembly confer- 
red upon him the title of French citizen. In 1804 he was 
killed in a duel by colonel Burr. 

Jay, (J.) of Sainte-Foix, administrator of the Gironde^ 
deputy of that department to the legislature, and after- 
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.wai'ds lo the National Convenlion, voted for Ihe ttcath of 
Louis XVI, oppoaed lo Ihe party of Ihe Gironde, he pro- 
longed after Ihe 31st of May Ihe powera of Ihe coQimiltec 
of pubhck safety ; was elected secietary, presided over the 
Jacobins in January, ]T'J4, and a month before Ihe 91h of 
Thenuidor, year 2, he gave lo llie Convenlion Ihe details 
of the arreslalion and death of Guadel, Satles and Barba- 
rous, In December, 1794, he conchided and signed wilh 
Lord Gt'enville, at that time Minisler of Foreign Atfairs, a 
treaty of Commerce and navigaliuii between England and 
the United Stales of America. The French pnily burnt 
his el&gy at Philadelphia, and exhaled its haired against 
this negotiator, who had shewn himself ao favourable lo the 
interests of England. 

Jefferson, (T.) President of the United States of 
America, Distinguished by his patriotism and his acquire- 
ments, he commenced by being secretary of the govern- 
menl, and afterwards Ambassadour in France, He pub- 
lished, iu 1796, Reflexions on the Unity of Weights and 
Measures, and complained in 1796, in a letter which was 
made publick, that the English party had obtained the lead 
in his country. When John Adams was elected President 
of the United Slates, Mr. Jefferson was made Vice Pre- 
sident by Ihe French party ; he was afterwards named Pre- 
sident, to fill the place of this same John Adams. The 
Institute of France made him a foreign associate, and re- 
ceived from him a letter of thanks, dated Nov. 14th, 1800. 
His country owes to him the iulroduction of Ihe practice 
of vaccine Inoculalion, as a substitute for the common vari- 
olous infection. He employed all his means to propagate 
this beneficial discovery, even among Ihe savage tribes. 
Jefferson is vaunted for ao affability without alTeclatioD, a 
popularity without baseness, intelligence, firmness, and all 
qualities which constitute a philanthropist. He was re- 
elected President of the United Stales in 180J, and at the 
opening of Congress made a discourse that developed great 
improveaients in the publick adminislralian. 

Marsh ALL, a general in the service of Ihe United States, 
was, in 1798, a delegate extraordinary with Messrs, Pinckney 
and Gerry lo the French Directory, for negotiations which 
were not attended with all Ihe success, that had been expect- 
ed- The American oegoltalora having refused to insert a 
Btipulation about a loan exacted by the Directory, and not 
having experienced a suitable reception, the general de- 
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parted without ceremony for America, to render an acGOont 
to his government of the state of things^ and left bis two 
colleagues at Paris. 

Another Mahshall, of the preceding family, has distiii- 
guished himself in England by his knowledge of agricul- 
ture, and has published an interesting work, in which he. 
treats separately of the state of cultivation in the most fer- 
tile counties of England. 

PiNCKNEY, a citizen of the United States of America, 
possessing a high diplomatick representation in bis conntry, 
was one of the commissioners sent to England in 1794, to 
arrange the disputes that had arisen with that power. He 
remained in quality of minister plenipotentiary, and at the 
end of 1795 made a journey into Spam, to regulate the in- 
terests of his country respecting Florida. In May 1796 he 
retired from his embassy in England; bat in 1797, he wtfs 
sent to the French Republick, and was one of the three 
commissioners, who commenced with that power a negotia- 
tion that was soon broken up, by the demands of money, that 
were made by the Directory. He went afterwards in qoil- 
ity of Minister from his government to the court of Madrid. 
In the month of October, 1802, he quitted his residence to 
go info Italy, as superintendant general of the American 
Consulates. He continued to exercise these functions 
in 1805. 

Draytoic, secretary of the government of New York. 
The general assembly of that city had him arrested the 
5th of December, 1793, and ordered him to be proceeded 
against for high treason, for having recruited in the United 
Stales to form a corps, destined to assist the French against 
the English. 

To shew that this misrepresentation, and absurdity is not 
confined to Americans, the following account of M. Giraud 
the late French Consul in this town is selected. It is only 
necessary to remark, that the whole of it is false except the 
first two sentences. 

(iiRACD (ivi. A. A.) a deputy from the department of the 
Charniie Infirieure to the National Convention, voted for 
the detention of Lonis XVI. After the 27 th of July, 1794, 
he presented a plan for the suppression of the law of the 
maximum. He afterwards occupied himself with the sub- 
jects of publick education, and the importation and circula- 
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lion of grains and meichaniJize. Jn February, 1700. He 
was chosen by tlie Convenlion to go lo Si. Domingo wilb 
Bourdon de I'Oise and Vai'don ; it is well known Ihal (liese 
colonial proconeuls did not proceed on llieir mission. Be- 
coming a member of the council of Five Hundred, he occu- 
pied himself with the finances, taxes and customs. In 
April, i 796, he accepted the place of Commissioner bf the 
Directory to the Colonies, and went to St. Domingo, with 
Sonthonax, Raymond and Leblanc. He and his colleagues 
were denounced the 291h of May, 1799, by Vaublanc, aa 
guilty of various offences, arbitrary acts, &c. After this 
ctemmcintion Vaublanc proposed to recal him, fo render Dn 
account of his conduct. A few days afterwards, his return waa 
announced to the council ; Tarbc asserted that Giraud had 
made an important report to the Directory, which had not 
been communicated lo them ; Vaublanc, who had denounced 
him, attested to his repentance, and that he had been se- 
duced by Sonthonax. 

It 19 quite unnecessary to remark on the fali^choods, the 
ridiculous absurdities, and the whimsical confounding of dif- 
ferent persons in these extracts. President Adams is first 
qualilied with a ridiculous title, and then confounded with 
an English compiler of Travels. Four different individuals 
are blended under the name of Pinckney. But the moat 
preposterous account is that of General Hamilton and Mr. 
Jay. These blunders are too stupid to be wilful, and yet 
they are almost loo extravagant to be fortuitous. The 
only American name that appears tolerably correct, is that 
of Washington, which is perhaps beyond the power of 
injury by malice and folly. The English characters are 
also disfigured, but not with such gross caricature. Mr. 
Pitt, is said lo have been extravagantly fond of stately cere- 
mony and ostentation in private life, the direct contrary of 
which, is true ; and Lord Hawksbury (Liverpool) is said not 
to have ventured on publick speaking, since his famous 
speech about lite march la Paris, though he has many and 
many times spoken *for some three hours by the dial.' If 
the book had been published a few years later, his Lord- 
ship would have been classed in the first rank of prophets, 
since be foresatv the thing so long beforehand. Such 
works (and how many such have been published of late 
Tears,) are nuisances of the worst kind. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 
BiBf 

I ADDRESS you oo a subject which causes some idcod- 
Venience here^ and probably , the same difficulty exists in 
other parts of the United States; thia is the irregularity and 
diversity of time. There is no common standard, and 
every district is regulated by a clock of its own. The 
difference between the time in Boston, and the villages 
nbout it, is always considerable, and in some instances it 
varies upwards of half an hour.- There is generally Hm 
difference at least between Salem and Boston ; thia oAea 
interferes with appointments in business, and in certaia 
circumstances a criminal might be able to prove an alibi 
on this very ground. In former times, dials were common ia 
every town ; and there are few towns or villages in Europe 
without them. I know but of one exposed to the puUick 
in (his part of the country, which is the vertical dial on the 
east end of the Old Stale House in Boston, bat this is so 
much defaced, that it is almost useless. It would be a grest 
Convenience to many persons^ if every city and village had 
a horizontal dial in some publick, central situation. Ths 
clocks and watches might then all be regulated by this, and 
time would have a common regulator. The period is not 
very remote when a watch was a rare machine, the hours 
were then noted by the dial and the hour-glass, now there 
is hardly any man, young or old, rich or poor, who does 
not own a watch of some kind ; some of which are about 
the same use to the possessor, when the value of his time 
is considered, that a parasol is to a lady of colour, whose 
complexions are often guarded with this contrivance. The 
expense would be trifling io provide a dial for each town, 
and much convenience would result from their introduction. 

Boston. Yours, O TEMPORAL 



TO THE EDITOR. 
6lR, 

I SEND you some account of the works now going on at 
the Lead mine in Southampton ; and also of the Basaltick 
Columns in South Hadley, which may serve to call the 
attention of the pnblick to two objects well worth visiting. 
There are persons living in the vicinity who can and ought 



*o give you a better account of thera : thia is at your serrice 
in the mean time. E. H. 



SODTHAMPTOIK LEAD MCNE. 

The lead mine at Southampton is becoming an object of 
very considerable curiosity and importance. Professor 
Silliman of Newhaven, who visited it in the summer of 
IRIO, gave an interesling and particular account of it up to 
that lime, in the New-York Mineralogical Journal. 

The vein, which contains the ore, is very extensive in 
length ; but, as far as it has yet been explored, is very nar- 
row. Several shafts were sunk, one to the depth of seventy 
or eighty feet. But it was found extremely troublesome to 
work them, on account of the quantity of water ; which was 
so great as to make it necessary to keep Ibe machines for 
carrying it up, going night and day. For this reason the 
proprietors were induced to abandon the works at the vein 
for the present ; aud commenced running a level to it, from 
the foot of a hill about sixty rods distant from it. 

It is this level which at present is the principal object of 
curiositj'. The cavity of it is sis. feet square, and at the 
time the writer visited it (the middle of June last) extended 
seven hundred and twenty-six feet. At the further ex- 
tremity, the perpendicular distance from the surface of the 
ground to the bottom of the cavern, is one hundred and ten 
feet ; and where it strikes the vein it will be twenty or 
thirty feet more. Five hundred feet from the mouth, a 
shaft for the circulation of air has been sunk, (or rather 
raised from the bottom, for it was cut through from the 
bottom upwards,) which is uinety feet deep. 

Except about one hundred feet at the entrance, which is 
sand, supported by timbers, the whole course of the 
cavern is through solid rock. The rock for the first few 
hundred feet, appears like indurated sand, thickly inter- 
spersed with pebbles of very hard quartz, from the size of 
buck-shot to that of a cannon ball. As you advance, the 
rock grows harder and firmer. At the extremity, it is 
principally granite of various appearances. In some places, 
masses of quartz and of felspar may be obtained distinct, 
that will weigh several pounds. In others it is quite fine 
m d apparently compact. The colours are very various, 
^^^erally different shades of green. The whole of the 
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compound rocks diaentegrate on exposure to the atmo- 
sphere, so as to appear much like course sand. 

In the progress of the work several interesting fossili 
have been found. Very good specimens of sulphate of 
barjtes have occasionally been obtained. At about three 
I/undred feet from the mouth, a small vein of coal was dis- 
covered nearly at right angles with the level. The cod 
was not very combustible, and was strongly impregnated with 
sulphur. Whether it will ever be an object to pursue it, 
is perhaps doubtful. Nearly a hundred feet farther on, is 
a vein of slate, about six inches thick, extending horizon- 
tally across the passage, and rising gradually as it advances, 
until it goes out at the roof. The slate is very soft ind 
disentegrates slowly, on exposure to the weather. 

This level has already been the labour of about fonlr 
years ; and it will probably take at least two more, ts 
reach the v^in. The nature of it necessarily limits die 
number of workmen to four or five ; and the rock is so b»d 
that it can be worked only by drilling and blasting. A 
dav's labour, with all the hands, advances the work onljr 
half a foot. The bottom of it, is covered with water to the 
depth of two feet ; except a few rods at the extremity, 
where it is kept back by a dam, in order to accommodate 
the workmen, on which a boat plies to transport the stone, 
workmen, visiters, &c. The water is supplied and renew- 
ed, by trickling down the roof and sides, and by a small 
stream which runs down the perpendicular shaft. 

To a stranger the passage into the earth is peculiarly 
striking. You seat yourself in a flat bottomed boat, with 
two or three lamps in it — your boatman sitting forward, 
with a short pole m his hands, with which he pushes yon 
along by propping it alternately, from side to side, against the 
projections in the walls. Till you have passed the tim- 
bered walls, your posture is very much constrained by the 
lowness of the roof. You may then sit at your ease, occa- 
sionally nodding your head, however, to avoid a projecting 
rock. The boatman sings a tune, which resounds through 
the cavern in a manner indescribably beautiful. As you 
approach the shaft, the resounding of the water-fall powe^ 
fully impresses your imagination, with the idea of an immense 
cataract. Having passed this (which falls at the side, only 
giving you a very slight sprinkling) as you draw towards the 
end of the cavern, the total darkness, except the feeble light 
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which proceeds from jour dim lamps, the thickness of the 
atmosphere, the sound of the workmen's hammers, and the 
sulphureous smell of the gunpowder, might well have fur- 
nished the poets with new images for their descents 1o 
Avernus. After viewing the works, and conversing with 
the workmen, who are very civil, jou return in the same 
way you entered, and will be apt to feel no slight pleasure 
at again beholding the cheering beams of the sun. 



BASALTICK COLUMNS. 

On the west side of Mount Holyoke,* three miles from 
Northampton, is a series of basaltick columns, in some 
measure like those of the celebrated Giant's Causeway, in 
Ireland. They form the side of the mountain for a distance 
of ten or twelve rods, and vary in height from sixty to more 
than a hundred feet. Their course inclines a little from the 
perpendicular, sloping gently towards the mountain. 

These pillars are uniformly hexagonal prisms, varying in 
regularity, their 9ides being from eight to thirty inches 
wide. The diameters of the different prisms are from two 
to four feet. In some parts, several ranges of columns ap» 
pear to have been broken away ; for the hill below seems 
composed almost entirely of their fragments. The forms of 
the fragments bear no direct resemblance to the original 
columns, but are mostly small rhomboidal prisms, with 
irregular terminations. 

In one place for a length of about twenty feet, ten 
distinct ranges of columns may be seen projecting above, 
attached by their sides to the ranges within, whose lower 
portions are gone, while corresponding stumps (if they may 
be so called) are visible among the rubbish below. Four 
of these projecting ranges are only about fifteen feet above 

* Mount Holyoke is a part of a range of mountains, that extends from the vicinity 
of New-Haven, in a north-easterly direction, into Massachusetts, and crosses Conh 
laecticut River between Easthampton and South-Hadley, when it takes the name 
above-mentioned. Nearly opposite Northampton, there is a high peak of this moun- 
tain, which commands a verp extensive view of the surrounding country, and is a 
rejry frequent and fashionable resort for parties of pleasure and curiosity. 

It is to be observed, that the measures and distances mentioned in the above article, 
are not given from actual measurement, but from the judgment of the writer. Being 
only OB a short visit to that part of the country, he regrets that it was not io his 
power to collect materials for a more complete account of that interesting object tf 
ouriodty. 

Vol. I. No. 3. 43 
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the lopa oC their stumps ; and there is one column of vhich 
a space of only a foot in length is broken out. The lower 
extremities of the upper portions are uniformly amvtx, 
and the upper ends of the lower portions as uniformly ant- 
cave ; so that if it were possible to suppose they mi^ 
slide down from their attachments, they appear as if they 
might fit pretty exactly. 

This part of (he mountain is covered with frees and 
shrubsy wherever there is room between the rocks for a 
tree to grow. 

FO^R THE irORTU-AMERlCAN JOUBBTAL. 

EdtDbuixh, 18U. 

Many of the bootmakers, tailors, and others of the usefid 
and elegant arts in Edinburgh have on their signs, ^bam 
such a street, London ;' all which, in my humble opinioii^ 
proves much better than the best marshaller of syllogisms 
could do in ten tomes, that in respect to fashion^Edinbuiglh 
is a tributary province of the south. This is preciiielyi 
however, what was seen in London seventy or eighty yeait 
ago, when the oracle of the < supreme bon ton^ w^ fixed 
at Paris, by the consent of all the nations of Europe ; and 
to this (lay, I am told, there is still to be seen in some ob* 
scure part of London, one of these signs^ which probably^ 
in the beginning of the last century, had considerable infliBh 
ence at the lady mayores's ball ; it is, JtLan Baptista some- 
body de rue de Richelieu H PariSj tient magasin de cor* 
heilles de marriage, de BapUmes^ eau de Perse pour 
teindre les chevettx en noiry lait Arabiqne pour les taches 
de rotissetiry eau de Venus potir oter les rides, graielangtuSf 
&c. all in French, which, no doubt, according to the well 
known proverb often made the perfumer's chattels pass 
^pro ma^nifico.^ And often hate the wise sojourners 
under ^ Bow bell stopt and stared at this unknown writing 
on the wall, and, shrewd as they are at diving into the 
secrets of nature, without once suspecting the mystical 
charms which the words contained. But it is not the boot- 
makers alone who condescend to ' boo to the great man 

* Bow Churcb is a large church in Chcapside, and, properly Gj^eaiung^ all tiioee 

who live within tie sound of the bell, are the genuine original cockneys j this thete* 

fore is classical ground. But from the contagious fascination of their mannen, thii 

elegant tribe have already spread itself far and wide, into other quarten and oliio 
citice. 
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from the south,' according to Sir Perluiax; JobnBon, 
when lie made hie tour, observes, Ihat the imitation of the 
Kngliah is universal ; and though, since his lime, the Bcolch 
have, without (be least question planted great numbers of 
trees, many of which evidently begin (o cqunt their circles 
about the year bis book was published, Biid probably im- 
proved considerably in their Eugtisb pronunciation, the 
acnbiliou of copying Iheir southern neighbours still prevails. 
If is (rue there are a few, who pride themselves on the 
false nationality of preserving what they caH Iheir native 
language, and, because Dr. Johnson and (he English abused 
and ridiculed them, insist with a sort of absurd obstinacy, 
Ijpon dealing out in the broadest accent, (he vile Scotch of 
the common porters and carmen in the streets. There are 
few feelings so exalted and productive of great actions, aa 
the nationality of (he Scotch in most respects ; but is it not 
an erroneous and contemptible nationalily to attempt to 
continue a language, which, after all, is only a bad dialect of 
bad English, like the brogues of Cornwall, Somerset and 
twenty others ? But the solid incorporation of England and 
Scotland, the breaking up of the old and powerful highland 
and lowland families by the unsuccessful attempts of the 
Stuart family, and ihe utter hopelessness of (heir restoration, 
the introduction of Scotch members into Ihe British pariia- 
jnenl — these, with other causes, have gradually enfeebled 
the attachment to their native habits and dialect, and have 
taught those, and this is the large proportion, who would 
flourish under English auspices, (he importance of throwing 
off the highland kiKand Ihe lowland brogue. 

Speaking of (he unfortunate but gallant house of Stuarf, 
there is hardly a relainer left for them, either upon the 
mountain or in the valley. The batlle of Culloden, Ihe 
high road to England, and (he truly beneficial effects of the 
union, have extinguished almost to the last spark the feel- 
ings of sympathy and dcvolion to that name. It sometimes 
does happen indeed, when the third or fourth bottle of 
Chateau Margeau has sunk into Ihe veins of a descendant 
of an old chieftain, when hrs faVbod is healed and mantles 
on his cheek, when Ihe glory of his ancestors, (he swell of 
Ihe pibroch, the warlike tread of his clan upon the heather, 
— when such bright visions rise to his imagination, it may 
be that a throb of ancient loyally relurns to his heart, and 
we may for a moment perceive a slight tinge of that exalted 
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an J cbivalrous gallantry and loyalty, for which, many of the 
Highland families were so distinguished during the middle of 
the last century. But I believe that the last of the Stuarts 
has seldom the honour of having his health drunk, or a short 
ejaculation whispered to heaven for his safety, except when 
the goodness of fhe claret raises the blood of these highland 
gentlemen, to within a few degrees of fever heat. But the 
prejudices of the reformation have fixed an unpopular name 
upon the Stuarts, with the lowland Scotch : — particularly 
the catholick part of the family. — The animosity of the 
Presbyterians against Mary was, as jou recollect, even 
unto death, as a great part of the nation with Knox at 
their head, thought that she deserved capital punishment 
for murder and adultery. And the lectures and sermons 
of the reformer himself against this unfortunate princess, 
were none of the mildest, or most abounding in christian 
charity. Besides want of gallantry to Mary, which ought 
really to be forgiven only in a man whose heart was 
bent upon martyrdom, some of those accomplished round- 
heads in Scotland have wherewithal to reproach their con- 
sciences, and to hate the Stuarts for having betrayed a 
descendant of that princess. * He would not take the 
covenant,' they said, ' and therefore it became not the 
body to concern themselves about his fortunes,' though 
they took precious good heed to concern themselves about 
the 400,000/. which they received from the English parlia- 
ment for delivering up king Charles. It is, however, only 
in mint and anise that the Scotch pay tribute to the 
English ; in the shape of their garments or arrangement of 
their routs. But in the weightier matters of the law, in 
attachment to their country, in correct conduct and good 
education, no unprejudiced person, I should think, would 
call them inferiour. To begin with their literature : There 
is certainly a considerable difference between the learned 
men of Scotland and those of England ; the Scotch attend 
more to practical learning, to what will be most useful 
in the world ; the English, on the contrary, seem to place 
a higher value upon great ski)( in classical literature. You 
see these indefatigable Scotch tugging with a labouring 
oar over metaphysicks, politicks, and at length bringing out 
very complete and satisfactory books on such difficult 
subjects. While the English, with a different taste, and 
with less regard to worldly distinction, practise and apply 
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V to llie ancient languages, the advice which Horace givet V 
cnljofone. I 

kvo' esemplarm gra*a " 

aocturnl. vcrsate maau, versato diuma. 
his is Ilie spirit of Elon, Weatminster, and tlie higher 
aces of eclucalion. Ton know that an English boy, almost 
the moment he can utter a sound, ia taught to lisp Latin 
Terses — if (hey commit any slight fault at school, they are 
set to make L^fin verses, which after all ia a very Iriiling 
punishuieni ; and J have often seen rona of hearty, round- 
faced, English boya, chaunltng their Latin couplets, like at 
choir of Roman Catholick singers, and probably willi about 
as much inleUigence and edilication to themselves. Thia 
8jBlem of education, however, has created a body of clas- 
sical scholars in Ihe nation, probably not equalled by any 
other country, in proportion to Ihe number of persons who 
receive good educations ; and in no other country is there 
the same superfluity of wealth, which, after all, is the prin- 
cipal cause of great proficiency in claasical learning. 

But in Scotland, ten years ago, not one boy in fifty, even 
at the high school in Edinburgh, could make a Latin verse, 
and in some of the smaller schools, it was absolutely thought 
? kind of profane trifling unworthy a true covenauter. Mr. 
W. Scott, in his Scottish Minstrelsy; mentions the case of 
Mr. Wilson, the author of a poem called Ihe Clyde — when 
he was inducted into Ihe office of school-master at Greenock 
about thirty-five years ago, he was obliged ' formally, and in 
writing, to abjure the profane and unprofitable art of poem- 
Diaking.' This was English poem-making, but doubtless 
the good people thought Latin poem-making still leas profi- 
table. To be sure, a volume of Latin verses did issue from 
the high school here, a few months since, but one would 
think from the specimen itself, and according to the report 
of the Quarterly Review, that (he Scotch still held that 
noble vocation in considerable contempl. The fact is, that 
neither Latin nor Greek were much cultivated in Scolland 
before the reformaliou. Most of the distinguished Latin 
scholars, and Buchanan among the rest, either received their 
education upon the conlineni, or first acquired their fondness 
jfor it there ; and, as to Greek, the * bishops were entireljp 
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ignorml oTlt to the midOlc of tlie sixteenth century, u4 
' griecum est, non legitur,' was a conimon aajing, long sft<~ 
that peritKl. This circumstance, with the poverty of 111 
country, the necCiBily of getting that sort oriearniog whicl 
would get brenif, have probably cliscouraged Ihe progressoj 
ancient literature as compared wilh England- 

The Scotch may, however, boast that upon iboM 
branches, in which the hardest labour of the mind a d^ 
inanded, where moat originality and aculeness are neceassr 
to escel, that the brown barren strip of country oorlli < 
the Tweed, has produced authors of Ihe first celebrity, an 
If we may calculate philosophers by the head, more probi 
biy in proportion lo Ihe number of well educated persoUl 
than any other modern iialioR. In the present day, beside 
showing her fair ({uota in the annual battle of booki 
Edinburgh has a very large influence over the literal^ 
opinions of the Brilish puhlick. I allude now lo the Edlo 
burgh Review, and there never was probably a journal fl 
the kind, which has so much attused other books, and y« 
been bo praised itself. This Review was commenced, ai 
you recollect, in Iit02-, 700 copies were printeil of tlu 
first number, which passed, however, to a third ediltoo, an^ 
it has now increased io Ihe uncommon, and I should thlnlr^ 
Hnexampled distribution of 13 or 13,000 numbers gnarterla 
The present editor* was selected several years since — ^m 
receives aboul 12001. annually, for superintending the wort 
and has moreover something more than a guinea for everl 
page he contributes himself — a guinea a page is about lh< 

Say to other writers. The original contributors were Mi' 
effrey, Mr. Brougham, Sir James Mackintosh, Dr. BrdWD 
Mr. Scott, Professor Playfair, Rev. Sidney Smith, ailt 
■Beveral other gentlemen less known to fame. If began witl 
litlle other pro^tpect of success, than a lamantable dearth id 
that time of able periodical publications, and a well grounded 
confidence derived from Ihe weight of talent and learnins 
enlisted, to bear it along. ^ 

Mr. Brougham was early and favourably known by hH 
writings, and his laige work on ' Colonial Policy,' Was mncl 
commended by Mr. Pitt, in the British parliament. He if 
descended from a respectable, and, I believe, rather ancientj 
family in the north of England, though, if t remember righli ^ 

' \i3i beea so receoUy in ttiis couul/y, that tlie notice 
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Lord Byron calls him a Pict in his scurrilous poem against ^ 
* Scotch ReTJewera,' apoemfor which the noble author has 
sincemadebothpublickandprivalealoDemenl; however right 
he might be \a abusing Mr. Brougham, who was himself the _ 
author of the review of Lord Byron's ' Poems i^ a Minor.' 
Mr. Brougham regularly eat through his twelve terms in the 
Temple, and began the practice with great prospects; but 
his most conspicuous ejihibition as a speaker, was before 
the committee of the House of Commons, upon the subject 
of the Orders in Council ; and his strenuous, unwearied, and 
iinally successful efforts in thai memorable cause, have ex- 
cited at least a pretty strong admiration both of his talents 
and industry. Since his rejection at the election in Liver- 
pool, he has again fastened himself down to hie law-books, 
and gains reputation and practice apace. Indeed, be is 
one of those men, whose ' destiny,' as the French call it, 
pushes on to distinction, and it would be somewhat difficult 
to conceive the season or the government, under which a 
person with his resources would be unknown. Some say 
that his political course has been a little wavering, and that 
a niche was actually preparing for him in Mr. Pitt's cabinet. 
This i<<, however, mere report ; but it is much more certain, 
that an application was made lo government, to have hiin 
sent as ambassadour, to the Republick, during the Orders in 
Council. He is thought, however, to be one of those secret, 
proud, restless, untraclable, mischievous spirits, that will 
belong neither to the majority or to a parly ; he would not 
bear the lame duly of defending, where there was a certain 
majority lo support him, whether right or wrong, but he 
would prefer lo batlcr down the walls aud fix himself on 
the highest ruin. And as to a party, some one said to him 
one day, < 1 suppose, Mr. Brougham, you belong to Lord 
Holland's party, as you are seen so much at Holland 
House.' Though before, he was intimate with this highly 
respeclable and intelligent nobleman, Mr. Brougham immedi- 
ately broke olTall interconrse wilhhim,and went about,! sup- 
pose, to convince the world that he had a party of his own. 
This is not very amiable, and some people would call it 
rather sulky ; but it is said to be characlericlick of him. 
He moreover delights to worry the ministers, lo be a ' thorn 
' in the side' of the government, and it is a thorn which 
■inks and rankles deep ; he is also the defender on many 
^BtBC&sioQs of the oppressed, the champioo of all sorts of 
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righls and liberties, and tirere are verj feir prosecutions for 
libel against the government, in which Mr. Brougham does 
not appear as principal coiuisel for the defendant. Mr. 
Hrougham is now about 39, a tall slender man, with a re- 
markable Pitt no^ie, and a very intelligent face, of uncommon 
good address, and soon salibfies a stranger that he has both 
talents and manners. — He had never been married, and has 
now rooms in the Temple. His reviews in the Edinburgh 
Review are principally on politicks and political economy. 
Sir James Mackintosh was also, early distinguished by 
his writings; and his Vindicias Gallicae has, 1 believe, al- 
ways been thought the best answer ever made to Mr. 
Burke's French Kevolulion. Under Mr. Pitt's administra- 
tion he (then Mr. Mackintosh) was sent out to India as a 
judge ; this was thought to be a slight stain upon his escutch- 
eon, as he was at the time sworn into the Scotch Whig 
Club. Be that as it may, he was knighted there, came 
home two or three years since, and has shown, both in 
publick and private, that he has not forgotten his former 

rolitical attachments. The most remarkable thing about 
im lately is, I believe, his intimacy with Madame de Stael, 
who pronounced him to be the most agreeable man she had 
seen in Kngland, and he, with all due gallantry, said some quite 
as charming things about her Allemagne in the Edinburgh 
tteview. ll(; isenu;a2;cd in wrilinc a continuation of Hume's 
history, bill, Ikmiii; > cry indolent, and remarkably fond of 
society, in wliirli Jic wonderfully shines, there are no great 
hopes of its being soon tinislied. 

Dr. Brown is an acute, ingenious philosopher, sOll quite 
young, nice and vigilant to the closest quirk and quibble of 
the science, and quite able to reign in the subtlest of the 
schools, though worthy of a far better fate. At the time of 
the religions controversy about Mr. Leslie, he wroltt a very 
ingenious and celebrated pamphlet, upon that intricate and 
most repulsive subject of * Cause and Effect.' And at the 
time Mr. Stewart left the professorship of Moral Philoso- 
phy in this University, he was recommended by that gen- 
tleman and chosen as his succcssour, though his merits 
alone were abundantly sufficient. Lately he has not writ- 
ten, as I am told, any articles for the Review. 

I know very little about Mr. Smith, except that he is a 
clergyman in a parish in Yorkshire, is a great wit, goes to 
liondon every spring, dines in company every day, and 
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teeps people laughing the whole time. Mr. Smith conli- 
Hiiea to wiiie in the Edijibtirgh Review, and he oci:asioiiaIlj 
sends a willy article. 

The Scolch having ceased any longer to wrangle and per- 
secute about the Kirk, and generally having loo much vene* 
ralioD Tor his majesty's ministers in every depailmeni to 
quarrel about politicks, who have we left upon the field 
but the dociora and philosophers ? The moal approved me- 
thod of strangling palienti^, or strangling aulhors, that is 
the question — ' Let hira be bled every day,' said the pupil 
of Sangrado, and 'drink warm wafer abundantly.' 'By 
no means,' answered the little doctor Cuchillo, 'know, my 
friend, thai 1 have both teeth and nails :' and I believe that 
it was something hardly more important than a lillle hot 
water, which has brought about a civil war between the 
physicians of Edinburgh. At any rate, great numbers of 
pamphlets espiied in the glorious cauBe : and at last the 
batllewas finished on the pari of Dr. Gregory, by bringing 
into the iield a huge folio of 350 pages, which he styled his 
own defence, and it also contained a moderate share of 
abuse against the other party. Dr. Gregory, however, 
tliough a very distinguished physician, was left at ihe end of 
the controversy, which lasted two years, almost without a 
single medical friend, and it is neither in case of life or 
death, that they can now be persuaded to have any commu- 
nication with him. — The most important literary faction 
here is about Shakespeare. The world thought it bail 
enough when this unhappy author fell into Ihe hands of the 
Germans, and one of the ' trade' wrote a concise commen- 
tary of IB octavo volumes npon the character of Hamlet 
alone. But there is here a set of crilicks who are guilty of 
downright treason against Ihe great poet, and contend that 
the English theatre (Shakespeare, Ford, Beauniuni, Fletcher, 
and others,) is inferiour lo the French, simply because 
the French plays are written with elegance and smoolbnessi 
and according lo classical rules. They do not pretend to 
say that the English autliors have not genius, and have not 
written very interesting plays, but that there is a want of 
taste, of classical purily and precision, and those other faults 
which have always been perceived in Shakespeare. But 
Madame du Delfaiid, who was no great admirer of this poet, 
and said of his King Lear, that it was a 'mass of infernal 
borrours,' yetapbservcd in answer to some one, wk« wat 

Vol. I. Nora. Ai 
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haranguing against Shakespeare for violating the unities, 
that as for herself, she knew nothing about the taste of Aris- 
toflc, and always formed her opinion from the impreasioii 
slie received, and not from rules of which she was ignorant. 
The substance of the observation of Voltaire concerning 
Shakespeare, ^ how couid a man be expected to write tra- 
gedies who did not know Latin,* is so ofteu made, that it 
would not have been worth while to mention this French 
school, if several ruiher distinguished men did not belong 
to if, such as Mr. Alison, the author of the Essaj on Taste 
— 3Ir. McKcnzie — Dr. Brown, iic. Mr. Alison, for simi- 
lar reasons, admires (he poetry of Mr. Rogers — ^it is smooth, 
regular, and abounds in classical taste : and though he ad- 
mits the great genius of Ijord Byron, he finds that the im- 
pression on his mind is much diminished by that author's 
frequent irregularity, confuscdness, and abruptness. Now it 
may be, that Mr. Alison, from having made it, as it were, a 
sort of profession, to analize works of merit, has fixed in his 
mind a kind of mechanical measure ; just as it is said, that 
the great Italian architect could never tell if the shaft of a 
column was high enough, until he had put his rule upon it 
The head of the Shake.speare school is the editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, and you will see his opinions very folly, 
and a}>ly stated and defeuded in the review of Ford's 
work 3. — 

Alas ! that the author of ' The Ma:? of Feelin«r/ he that 
has bathed h\ tears half tht l>right eyes in tiis majesty's 
dominions, should be a tax-galherer, going about to distrain 
the chiiticls of >vidows and orphans, ajid creating, in tht 
Jionest disrharoie of his duly, a great deal of real misery, 
w}j:!h Re;;^ina Maria Roche, with real spirit, calls vulgar stuff 
— th:\i everv evenin2: we should see this man, who has 
touched 50 '^J^^'ii^\\ t\\Q most delicate and pathetick feelings 
of our naiure, locking up his iron cased door, and pufting 
the iieary i:ey info his greasy pocket. Now if he veie 
locking up a cruel fatiitr, or a horrid black monk covered 
wfth cowls or scowls, how much better would he figure on 
the T^%^ of my history. Mr. McKenzie, however, is a 
gentle;)ian, and a man of real feeling; he holds an office ia 
the revenue department, and, I have no manner of doob^ 
the scenes which bis dut j sometimes obliges him to witnesSi 
have given his heart more real pangs, than the most toacb- 
iug of his writings have done ii^ one half his fair readers. I 
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believe there is nothieg very particular in his private his- 
torj. He has now passed on to his seventieth year, is ^ thin 
man of the middle stature, with a ruddy Scotch complex- 
ion, wears a little flaxen coloured wig, and has a pretty 
large family. For any thing that I know to the contrary, 
his pilgrimage has never been much ruffled or gladdened 
beyond the dull * see song' of us common mortals — no hor- 
rid slough of despondence — nor lions with red hot teeth — 
his greatest changes have probably been the change of his 
summer and winter wig — and his greatest migrations, as the 
honest Vicar of Wakefield says, * have been from the 
brown bed to the blue' — And, after all, this must be the 
happiest sort of life, to pitch our little tent, no matter un- 
der what sun, and there always to abide, whether the wind 
blows from this side or that. Diogenes had his tub, and 
Madame du Deffand had her tub {tonneau,) and that is the 
great secret — As for your citizen of the world, he is, I am 
inclined to believe, a pretty uncomfortable sort of gentle- 
man, and really does a good deal more of the gaping and 
yawning of mankind than we are aware of. — The real fact 
is, we must belong to what Mr. Burke calls a ^platoon' of 
society — to some party or other, either of politicians or 
whist players — ^we must have something to defend, and therp 
must be in the newspaper aS death, or a marriage, or an ad- 
vertisement, or something that concerns our aide, otherwise 
it is as Mr. Smith says — 

Sated with home, of wife aad children tired, 

The restless soul is driven abroad to roam ; 

Sated abroad, all seen, jet nought admired,' 

The restless soul is drireo to ramble home ; 

Sated with both, beneath new Drury*s dome, 

The fiend Knnui awhile consents to pine. 

There growls, and curses, like a deadly gnome. 

Scorning to view fantastick Columbine, 

Viewing with scorn and hate the nonsense of the Nine. 

However, as for the rest, Mr. McKenzie is a very amia« 
ble, excellent man, very much beloved in Edinburgh, un* 
commonly cheerful, and fond of society, and skips home 
with great alacrity from his dull office every day, to enjoy 
the conversation of his family and frienda. 

Mrs. Hamilton, the author of Letters on Education, &c. 
is pretty much such another personage— very cheerful. 
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amiable, possessing strong natural sense and highly culti- 
Tatcci. Mn. Hamilton lives in a very pleasant mannec 
with lier sister, Mn*. RIake, now a widow. This last lady 
has a just veneration for the character of our Washington, 
and as a mark of her devotion, constantly wears, very pret- 
tilv set in a broach, a small piece of ihe hemlock tree 
winrh grows over his tomb at Mount Vernon — they receive 
a ^ood deal of company, though it is principally of the lite- 
rary people ; and Mrs. Hamilton, like all other persons 
here, is perfectly accessible to every body, properly intro- 
duced. 

Mr. Leslie, the present professor of Mathematicks in the 
college, is one of the most extraordinary men of his time ; 
he was born to the humble calling of a shepherd's boy — 
However, as he tended his flocks alone on the side of the 
mountain, he had leisure for contemplation, and his talents 
trei'c made known to some gentlemen in the neighbour- 
hood, by one of the accidents rather common to men of 
surprising genius. He was adopted and educated, and 
his course since has been equally rapid and brilliant. — 
The first particular notice which tLe publick had of him, 
wari, I believe, at the time of his election to his present 
professorship. 1 believe it is necessary that all the officers 
of the University should profess a belief in the christian 
religion — now Mr. Ijcslie had either said or written some- 
thing, which, <o the zealous piesl^terians, savoured of 
deism. The * Kirk ' was said lo be in danger, and it is 
very clear that civil liberty was also in danger, if the mere 
accusation of deism could place an individual under the 
*ban' of the church. A sort of publick council was then 
assembled, consisting of the most distinguished of both 
arties, by whom the fatal expression of Leslie was de- 
iberately weighed and discussed. Professor Stewart, lord 
Lauderdale, Sir. Play fair, and others, took a very lively 
inteiest on the side of Mr. Leslie, and delivered several 
celebrated speeches. — The inquiry lasted some time, and as 
you recollect, Mr. Leslie was finally declared to have full 
faith in the christian religion, as far as the counts in the in- 
dictment went to prove the contrary. Mr. Leslie is a great 
chemist as well as mathematician, and his uncommonly in- 
teresting and ingenious experiments on heat and cold,' have 
made him very favourably known both on the continent and 
in this country. His great hobby, however, is his disco^ 
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very of freezing water under an exhauslei! receiver. The 
moment Ihe waler froze, be jnmpeil into the mail coach and 
flew olf lo London, and there for three of four monlhs, this 
liltle fat philosopher kept running about from the patent 
office to the India house, and the aecrelary of stale's office, 
preaching and insisting that he could supply the whole tor- 
rid zone with ice, and his own pockets with gold, and though 
Ceneral so:neboily told him, that he had one night made forty 
thousand pounds of ice by evaporalion, in some part of 
India, this was nothing to his exhausled receiver, and bis 
courage was not at all dismayed. He however despatched 
some of his air pumps to India. But if the experiment ia 
ingenious, the expense is considerable, and Ihe operation per- 
formed by one of Ihe most delicate machines in Ihe ' chem- 
ical apparatus.' Mr. Leslie has great ardour, penelralien, and 
clearness of mind, and though he works very hard, be does 
no plodding. He seeks after every kind of knowledge and 
accomplishment, and probably vaunts himself as much upon 
his bows and compliments, as upon working his air pump. 
Bui nature never made this ingenious professor for a hero of 
romance. He resembles not a little Ihe description of Gil 
PereK, the uncle of Gil Bias, except that he is full of spirit, 
and is always changing and invenlmg something. A few 
years since, it is said, he met with a great calamity, and 
which now makes a regular laugh in Ihe class every warm 
day; his hair grew very gray, and, as I have said, he took a 
particular glory in hia appearance, the chemist sel about 
making a preparation, which turns vegetable substances of a 
beautiful brown, and in his eagerness to ' s'adoniser,' poured 
it all over his big head. Either the learned chy mist had 
mistaken the acid, or his hair resented the indignity ; how- 
ever that melancholy fact may be, his venerable gray locks 
instantaneously shone forth of a resplendent, deep coloured 
purple, and, appalling as such a spectacle would be to a 
common mortal, the professor seemed highly delighted with 
his 'coiffure,' and was observed to be particularly gay on that 
memgrable occasion. There are certain, however, of the 
schobT of scandal, who insist that Mr. Leslie is really mista- 
king purple for brown, and every morning still continues to 
anoint his head with thisfalal mixture. At any rale, the pur- 
ple in particular lights faithfully maintains its place, and 
whenever Ihe heat of argument, or the heat of the weather 
nrarms his blood beyond Ihi; common temperature, copious 
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diBtillations of the purple grtipe are seen streaming down 
bis face. This distingaished man is now about forty, and 
considering how highly he is favoured by nature — his great 
talents and extensive information, and his uncoramoo and 
unceasing thirst after knowledge, one certainly feels con- 
aiderable reluctance to speak lightly of him. But if a man 
conceals his great endowments with so little caution as utterij 
to take away his personal dignity, though his vanity may 
display a simplicity rather than a weakness of character ; if 
be regulates bis' speech and actions with so little propriety, 
as to be constantly saying rude and unwarrantable things, 
though without being aware or intending to offend — if, in one 
word, giving up the gravity of his age and situation, he ii 
ever interposing his own manners, and actually preventing 
the world from paying him that tribute, which talents and 
learning always receive — how can one be blamed, if he fal 
to respect such a character, even under the diadem or the 
laurel. He has been a great traveller, and is still one of 
the most restless of beings. Many years since, he was a 
Tery short time in some part of the southern states of our 
republick. I never, however, heard him make any very im- 
portant remark about us, except that we had no partridges, 
which, I suppose, the sportsmen will say depends entirely 
on Mr. Leslie's idea of a partridge. — He has been in almost 
every part of the continent, and having no family, and 
hardly any associates, be usually passes his summers (when, 
you know, there is no term at the college,) in making excu^ 
sions. The last time we heard of him he was in some ob- 
ficure house in the * rue Voltaire,' at Paris, quarrelling and 
battling with the French chymists, and there for the pre^ 
aent we must leave him.—- 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

'the sine qua iroN.' 

When Adam was statioaed in Eden's fair bower. 
The lord of the beast, of the bird and the flower. 
He exclaim'd, tho' creation my sceptre may own. 
To happiness still there's a sine qua norif 

Sine qua non, sine qua noD» 
To happiness still there's a sine qua non. 

Then Deity pitied the creature he made* 
And sent in compassion a helpnuate and aid; 
From Adam while sleeping, he pluck'd out a boaej 
And formed, of the rib the sweet sine qua non. 

Sine qua non, &c 

Oh ! then laugVd the landscape and garden areund. 
And man blest with bewMy^ true happiness found; 
What our ancestor did all his children have done* 
And njoman is still the sweet sine qua fhont 

Sine qua HOB, &c« 

The parson will hanmi^r and stammer all day. 
That life's Joys are fleeting, and man is but clay. 
Still, though not recorded in Maiic, Luke, or John» 
fie sticks to his text of the sine qua noHf 

Sine qoA non, &c. 

The lawyer, who labours and sweats in his cause. 
And puzzles his brain in expounding the laws, 
Quits the forum with joy, and, without pro or fon. 
Finds a precede pat in the sine qua non^ 

Sine qua non, &e. 

Ob ! tell us, ye heirs of Hippocrates* skill. 
Ye men of the mortar, the pestle and pill. 
What drop can enerimsoB the cheek pale and waa/ 
Like the dew jGrom the lips of the me qua non^ 

' Sine qua non, Au;,- 

The poet may sii^ of the charoos of the lyre^ 
Of Helicon's foimt>apdJYomnUwa» fijra^ 
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Tliougb his inasick surpasses the Mantoan swan, 
Yet what is it all to the sine qua nmf 

Sine qua non, &c. 

Then fill up a bumper — ^let*s drink to the smile. 
That sorrow, misfortune, and care can beguile ; 
In life's chequer*d path may we gaily mo^e on, 
Erer ebeer'd by the love of the tint qua non^ 

Sine qua non, &c. 

A SICBETAEV OF THE KHBaMT. 

Hie following Unet were wot to a frieod in this coontiy fWrni England, m 
•cript--they have never been printed. 

IMPROMPTU BT LORD BYROV, 

«lf A LADT*B RXMAHEINO TBI MXLAMCBOLT Ot HII COimTXaAlfCe 

Iv from the heart where sorrows sit, 

Their dusky shadows mount too high, 
Or on the changing aspect flit. 

Or cloud the brow or dim the eye ; 
Heed not the gloom, it soon will sink. 

My thoughts their prison know too well. 
Back to the heart they hence will shrink. 

And bleed within their silent cell. 

A gentleman lately reccivrd from a friend in England, a letter of condolenee on tbe 
loss <^ a son, whose virtues and talents gave promise of the greatest excelleooe; 
and the writer enclosed the following copy of an epitaph, recently composed far 
the monument of an interesting young woman, the only child of a man of andent 
family and large fortune, all whose hopes were blasted by her death. Thethou^t 
is not new, but it is very finely expressed. 

When at the holy altar's foot is giv'n, 
The blushing maiden to the enamour*d youth. 
Whose well tried honour, constancy and truth* 
A fiord the promise of an earthly heaven ; 
Tho* to far distant friends and country led. 
Fond parents triumph mid the tears they shed. 
Shall we then griere, that a celestial spouse, 
Ilath borne this virgin treasure from our sight. 
To share the blessings of eternal light, 
The end of all our prayers and all our tows ? 
We should rejoice, but cannot as we ought. 
Great God ! forgive the involuntary fault. 
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MAXIMS, CHARACTERS AND «BFLECTION'E. 

A short account of this book, an^ several characters 
from it were given in the last number; Ihe following ex- 
IraclB are talieii tiom the same work. 

'Very nice scruples are somelimes the effect of a great 
*miiid, bul oflener of a little one.' 

' Some men talk eenBtblj and act foolishly, some talk 

* foolishly and act sensibly ; the first laugh at the last, Ihe 
' last cheat the first.'* 

' Chrvsantes is more sought after than any man I know : 
' he is alike the favourite of the old, Ihe young, the men of 
' parts and Ihe illiterale. ISo one ever calls him by bis sur- 
' name, or Mr. ; it is Ihe smallest diminutive of bis christian 
' name that he goes by, and were there any thing in <he Ian- 
'guage correspondent to animula that would doubtless he 
' his appellation. Adrian could not hare invented any thing 
'more fondling for hia own soul, than every one would be- 
•alow upon this MigHion. Hear then Ihe rare qualities 

* that have digniGed this Delicitz Immani generis. Cbrv- 
*B ANTES is in his person unwieldy, clumsy, and vulgar, and 

* his countenance is not only correspondent to bis figure in 

* regard to his features, bul is wholly unanimaled and wilh- 

* out espresston ; bis behaviour must consequently be equat- 
'ly destitute of grace and delicacy. "What are bis morals?" 
' Esecrable ; all his sensations towards human nature are 

* confined to (be little circle of his own person. " But what, 

* then, are his charms V Nay, if you don't find them out it 
' ia not my fault. Will you sit np.' Chrysanteb is your 
' man ; provided your Cbampaigne be good, or your purse 
'full and exposed to be emptied. Dice, cards, heads or 
'tails, Chrfsanteb has no choice, he ia all complaisance; 
' only if you leave it lo him he had rather play for indefinite 

* sums, and it is very easy for each man lo tell his lump. He 
' never mistakes ; he will tell you, every time be wins, to a 

* guinea, what he had before him ; no man reckons belter, or 
' so fast as be : he is the best companion, the hanestest fd- 
' (oni in the world. "But what is bis conversation .' is it 

• ' The anthnr doei not mssn, Ihnt to deal is to art sensibly in any oilier aaae, 
' Cian as every loan may be raid to act seusibly who lakes tkeirorteffB-'lBBliDtawltp 

* obtain hi! purpose, let liis piirpoie be what it will.' 

Vol. I. No. 3. <.i 
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* the awful profound of reasoning, or the gay superficies of 

* irit that thus attracts the literati?" Neither ; you are tired 
'with the paradox! — Chrys antes has the best cook in 

* the world, the best wines ; and a great house whose door 

* hates the thresholds.* 

* If you find your friend covetous, hope he is inconsis- 
•tent too — he has nothing else for it.'* 

^ Some men are like certain stuffs, beautiful on one side, 

* hideous on the other.' 

* Men often prove the violence of their own prejudices, 

* even by the violence with which they attack the preju- 
•"dices of other people.' 

* Nothing so easy as to keep up an established character 
'of sense by conversation, nothing so difficult as to acquire 
' one by it ; at least a conversation superionr to that which 

* keeps it up, may pot give it.* 

* The oak which is generally considered as the king of 
' trees, is that also which arrives latest at perfection ; and 
' perhaps, in some sense, the same observation oiay be true 

* with respect to mankind.* 

* Polydore and Craterus past their childhood together, 

* and received, in every respect, the same education ; and 
*yet they came into the world with opposite characters. 

* Polydore had what is called bright parts y which he neg- 
' lected to use ; Craterus had what is called g*ood solid 

* senscy which he exerted with constant and unwearied dili- 

* gence. Polydore had so lively a relish for pleasure, that 
' his life was wasted in perpetual dissipation ; Craterus had 

* so much regard to the main chance^ that he was never 

* seduced to idleness or irregularity, but improved such 
^ talents as he had to the utmost advantage. They both 

* obtained seats in parliament almost as soon as they were 

* of age; and Craterus attended at the house with so ranch 

* punctuality, and so assiduously applied to the subject of 

* every question, that he became almost a man of business 

* the first year. But Polydore, all this while, neither knew, 

* nor cared what was doing ; he sometimes attended indeed 

* in appearance, but his mind was absent, except in some 

* sudden start of recollection, when he cursed the dull tedi- 

• * Tlie meaning is, that a conduct, in every particular consisteDt with an avariciouj 

* principle, would include almost every vice ; as a conduct, in every particular con- 
*sit»tent with a g:enerous principle, would include almost every virtue : butastbif 
^ perfect consistency is never lound in human actions, the world gains in one instaoce 

* what it loses in the other.* 
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'ous debale Ihat kepi him from his pleasures, Thu3 Po- 
' I/dore, with siipeiioar uatural tuletUs, alirayii appeared 
' infeiioiir lo Crjierus, except in malleia of lasle, lor in 
< these hi.i superiority apjjeaied nilboul an eiTorl; il was 
' the efTect of nature, instaiil and aponlaueous: but where 
' a series of principles were lo be traced, and connesions 
' discovered, Ci'aterus had greatly the advantage ; for 
' thougli Polydore was more able he was leaa willing lo ap- 

* ply, and the effect of mere indolence was sometimes mis- 
' taken for that of incapacity. Polydore was many year* 
'short of Ihat mnturily, at which Cralerus was anived : 
' Cratcnts was all lie could ever be; Polydore, iu compari- 
' son of what he might be, was as yet nothing. Polydore 

* put one in mind of a high-bred pack, of true vermin fos- 
' hounds at (he beginning of Ihe season, which dash'i), flewj 
' and i-im riol nobody knows where, and had a spirit Ihat 
' Iwenly wliippers-in could not restrain; Crnlerus, of a 
' tilannch pack of southerns, wJiich were never off the true 
' scent, but would eat, drink, and comply with all other calls 
'of nature in Ihe height of the chase, though iifly whip- 
' pers-in should sweat in vain to get them forwards. Cra- 
' terns one day told Polydore, that it was a shame for a 
' member lo know so lillle of the business of Ihe house : 
' Pooh — d — n it, says he, I tell you — you are premature.' 

' Wit gives confidence less than confidence gives wit.' 
' Many men will reason and act sensibli/ on variouii oc- 
casions, and yet be even abmird in speculalion and prac- 
tice, with respect Ib things extremely plain, which hap- 
pen lo lie out of their way ; si musical clocks will play 
such a niiruber of tunes, and difficult ones too, but not 
one beyond them. 

'Fogiamo is a kind of philosopher, a mathematician, a 
chymist, a man of lelters in short, and a deep reasouer ; 
he has had more Ihan one literary dispute, and always wiih 
success 1 he utterly despises and disregards trifles; and 
of all trifles, he very justly thinks Ihal dress is thegrealesi: 
however, he naturally falls InIo what is suitable and pro- 
per, and has a certain dignity ; his cloalhs therefore are 
always black, ard his wigs while; but once made, he 
scarcely remembers that he possesses any such things, 
and he puts them on purely from its being necessary that 
he should. Fogramo wanted to move his person from 
one part of ihe island lo auolher; on what account I 
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never learnt, but on some important one yon may be anre : 
he was told of the late invention of post-^haySj of their 
great expedition, conveniencyi and cheapness, provided 
one could get a fellow-traveller ; and that to effect tins 
one need only to advertise for a post-chay companioiL 
Fogramo approved of all this, and did it : Jack Flash was 
in a certain coffee-house near the garden^ and read the 
advertisement ; he wanted to go to the same place at the 
same time, cash was short, he was in a hurry, so, d — n 
Aim, he was his man. The travellers met accordug to 
appointment, ai^d after some admiration of each other, and 
some swearing from Jack about the horses and the tackle, 
Fogramo freely, and sans ceremonie^ got into the chaise 
and placed himself commodious! j in about the middle of 
it. Jack claps one hand on the ostler's shoulder, and the 
other on the top of the wheel, and brushes in after him i 
having but little room, he bustles and bestirs himself a 
few ; and Fogramo mechanically, as it were, retired into 
his corner. Off they go, most prodigiously fast, according 
to Fogramo ; and according to FlaBhr--doctors differr^ 
damnably «low. One began to swear, the other to groan, 
too politely however to be troublesome ; for however each 
jolt might affect Fogramo he resolved not to vent bis dis- 
pleasure : but he began to reflect on the scheme he had 
undertaken, and to doubt somewhat of the charms of a 
post'chay, still with the utmost politeness and attention to 
his companion — is not that indeed regarding one's self? 
Fogramo, however, who n*as a rational and consequential 
jyerson^ had observed that the young gentleman had carried 
ull before him, and shewn peculiar knowledge and under? 
standing about the chaise, horses, harness, and all their ap« 
purtenances, and doubted not but he was a man of the 
world : " Captainy^ says he, " you seem to know the world 
very well." — " Yes, sir, a little, I know men a little, but 
nothing to my knowledge of women ; but there's nothing 
in that, for to be sure there I have had some experience !" 
** Some experience ! why sure. Captain^ you can't have 
been married more than once ?" Jack went off so loud and 
so very nonsensically, that Fogramo, who was a rational 
and consequential person, began to recover l)is original idea 
of Jack, and sat up very tight in his corner. Jack hummed 
' a little and fell fast asleep, a thing he had not done in the 
^last twenty-four hours : his sleep was as profound, as bif 
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' vaking had been fiirbul*nt ; as the deadest calm Tollows 
' the most furious storm. Fogramo, though broad anake, 
' was 90on no more conscious of bis r.hay eiluation, Iban his 
' companion ; sometimes he was in the sliy among (he pla~ 
' nets and suns, sometimes !n Ihe earth amongst minerals 

* and fossils, sometimes in the sea wilh monaleia and wrecks. 

* At leoglh, however, Fogramo began (o awake out of his 
' dream by an accident ; and (hough Jack continued in his, 

* yet he made many wry faces; the chaise bump'd corli- 
' nually against the side quarter, and Fogramo was surpris- 
' ed to And his jolts renewed upon him with greater force 
' than ever; the road was not stony, and he could not con- 
' ceive the meaning of it : he looked about him, out of the 
' window, within the window; but the solving twenty pro- 
' blems was nothing compared to his difficulty of discover- 
' ing Ihe cnnse of these repeated jolts and knocks, it was — 
' out of his way. At length they jolted his friend Jack 
' broad awake, and looking out of the window, " D — n your 

* body," says he, " where did you learn your road-work, 

* boy? d~-n you, where aro^your eyes you dog ? why an't 

* they in your poll by G — d ? can't yon sec, d — n ye, that 
' your near horse don't draw an ounce ? Pull the chuy 
' over, do ye blood of a b — ch .'" '* 

'The true use of conversation is the perceiving, perhaps 
■adopting, the ideas of others; the end proposed is, the 

* displaying our own.' 

"There are faults which, as they become greater, dis- 
' please less. 

'Is that young Eschylus coming down f Fops-alley ? 
' No sure — Yes it is ; it is his figure : and yel if is not his 
' air — Yes, faith, now he is nearer, I see it is E«chylns. 
' But, heavens ! what a metamorphosis ! let anything but 
' — himself be his parallel ! — Poor boy ! it was but last 
' year so humble, so modest, so condescending ! and how 
' glad was one to encourage him ! and can a few fleeting 
' moons then have made so great an alteration ? My de&r 

* Eschylus, I am hurt, — I mean for you — What ! don't you 
' know me, my dear Eschylus ? — You have got a touch of 

r *the qiii Vive too, have you not .' 1 must not laugh ; but 

WU*. ' Time characters wei'e iDleaded partly to illustrate tbe manm UiAt imuufdistely 
^^pedEii liienii usd partly to conlraal two cliaracters wiJely liiBereul, by Bhewliig 
IB in gach orcumElaiKes xi might shen Ht oncG their neakncn and their Mrengtii. 
t ' A plaie io the cipera lionK.' 
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yet tlie thing diverts me, I want to laugh : What a pap- 
py ! — bow to the countess too ! — well faith, I Bhall laugh. 
Why you are not perfect, you cock your chin, and look 
about you, and affect to be agreeable, — very disagreea- 
bly i depend upon it, if you don't play the monkey 6eifer, 
you will be — very ridiculous ! 

^ Ha i there he is. Observe Dorimon, young Eschylus ; 
he does it with a swing ! — Dorimon is something like a 
coxcomb ; why, he would beat you tinder his leg. — Yes, 
Dorimon, you make me laugh ; but I love to laugh with 
you, Dorimon. My dear Dorimon ! will you ait by me ? 
iant mimx I Tell me then, thou happy Dog i how many 
this last week? — Ha, only one countess? ay, you are^ 
creet. Come, the kept mistresses, you may own them ; 
faith I won't divulge — Well, I'll keep the secret; and 
really that's a vast number for one week. Look, Eschy- 
lus, see how easy it sits upon him ! look at his cloaths too, 
they are not ioofine^ and they sit well upon him ; nor is 
my friend afraid of rumpling them or himself. Yes, Dori- 
mon is a coxcomb ! and, believe me, Eschylus, there are 
faults which displease even from being incomplett.^ 

* You would know how a man talks, to judge of his 
understanding; and yet, possibly, however great the 
paradox, the very contrary method might be less fallible; 
the knowing how he hears, might shew it you much bet- 
ter. There is a kind of mechanical flow belonging to a 
man's conversation, which, when put in motion^ goes 
perhaps, roundly, and ingeniously, and yet seems, some- 
times, less the operation of reason than habit ; he may 
at the same time be destitute of the faculty of dividing, 
weighing, distinguishing, and judging : hearing then may, 
perhaps, be more the test of sense than speaking. 

^How stupid is young Theocles! he was with us an 
hour ; and whilst Cleon, the other young man his com- 
panion, entertained us with a great deal of sensible con- 
versation, he had not one word to say for himself; he will 
surely make a bad figure in the world ; he can have no 
parts. Thus was I told by every one present, nor did I 
contradict it ; and yet, as to myself, how differently did I 
think ! Theocles, I observed, did not once fail expressing 
in his countenance, that he understood and tasted every 
thing that was said ; Cleon never — he attended to nothing 
but what he himself uttered ; that was a superficial flow, a 
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' something, a Dothing, yet all that it could ever be, inca- 
' pable of increase or improvement. Theocles, on the con- 

* tiary, with fen limea the quEkUGcations for talking, thought 
' fae had too few to expose his aeujiments amongst those 
' which his amiable prejudice esteemed so much superiour 

* to his own : Theocles was diffident for the same reason 
' thai lambs are playful ; the cause was nature and proprie- 
' ty. I saw him smile with a delicate approbation of senti- 
' menl, at an account of generosity and love; I saw him 
' smile with scorn and indignation at a story of meanness 
' and dishonour ; I saw hia eyes animated, and his features 
' glow, at an account of spirit and gallantry : and Cleon all 
' this time altered not a muscle of his face. As soon as he 
' had an opportunity, he told his own story indeed, proper- 

* Ij, and without confusion : Theocles told no story, he had 

* not a word to offer. — What a difference ! 

' Scholarship, or, if you will, learning, is perpetually rung 

* in oiy ears as the smnmum bonvm, the one thing neces- 
' sary lo man : to say of a person that he is a good scholar, 
' seems to imply every kind of superiority ; to say he is no 

* scholar, just the contrary. But I confess, that after much 
' reflection and much inquiry, I am yet at a loss to com- 
' prebend this mighty advantage of scholarship; some ad- 
' vantages, lo be sure, it has, but perhaps its disadvantages 

* are not less : it sometimes prevents the excursions of a 
' vigorous understanding, by keeping it in a beaten track ; 
' it perpetuates errour, by imposing received opinions upon 
' those who, if they had begun the inquiry, would have dis- 

* covered truth ; it divides the attention, and sometimes 

* fixes it lo subjects which are not suited to that particular 

* genius and turn of mind which nature would have exerted 
' upon some other, the object of her own choice, with inti- 
' nite advantage; by loading the memory it restrains ima- 
' ginalion, and by multiplying precepts it anticipates the 
' judgment. Give me the man whose knowledge is derived 
' from the copious source of his own reason, whose mind h 
' filled with ideas thai sprung not from books but thought; 
' whose principles are consistent because deduced in a 
' regular series from each other, and not scraps of different 
' systems gleaned from the works of others, and huddled 
' together without examining their incongruity. Where is 

^_1 (he scholar whose opinion is entirely his own ? and where 
^^iie the genius whom we wish to have known the opinion'^ 

1 I 
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of others ? Are we sure that Shakespeare would have 
been the wonder he was, had he been a deep scholar? — *' 

'I lately went into a great and curious library; audi 
however uncommon, these were my reflections : Behold, 
said I to myself, at once the glory and disgrace of human 
nature! What monuments of ingenuity and knowledges 
of ingenuity employed to render errour specious, and of 
knowledge which has little more than these specious er- 
rours for its objects. How - many of those that have 
written on the same subject and agree, agree only because 
they have implicitly adopted the same opinions, which 
they have employed their minds not to examine but to 
defend ! how many of those that diflfer, differ only because 
they have adopted contrary opinions, which they also 
defend, without examination ! Is not far the greater part 
of the learned labour that surrounds me, the work of per- 
verted reason, of prejudicial zeal, of mercenary self-inte- 
rest ? Does not the strength of the writer's understanding 
often prove the depravity of his heart ? And would not 
the honest mind that could read and remember all the 
volumes that I see, be rather bewildered than instructed, 
and rather doubt of all things than believe any V 

* O clever ! and in a man of fashion too ! Oygea will quote 
you from Virgil and Horace, in Laiin^ till you stare again! 
— Its true, that he is aukwardly dressed ; that he lives ill; 
and above all, that he generally takes the false side of the 
question : hut he will quote, — ye gods ! how he will 
quote !' 

*• Melissaf has not much common^ but a great deal otttn- 
conimoni or, if you will, ofit of the way sense. She un- 
derstands Latin, has written much verse, has read a good 
deal of history, and a great deal of metaphysicks ; she is 
a zealous enemy of superstition and priestcraft, and holds 
Moses and all such people extremely cheap. Alelissa 

* * The author does not intend b^ tliis artide to deny, that by consulting books a 
mnn nnny gain an acquaintance with the sciences in general, which he could nerer 
p;ain without thorn ; init he ))elieve8, with Mr. Poj^e, that " the proper science of 
mankind is man," and that the knowledge of man is not best acquired by what is 
generally called lenmiue. And though he firmly belie^-es, that Shakespeare's 
exccllencG was owing to his ptudy of the living world, frcmi which books would ne- 
cessarily have diverted his attention ; yet he is also willing to allow, that the dis- 
covprics of Newton depended upon his acquaintanre with books, at least upon his 
knowledge of priiiciples which others had discovered ; for without the principles 
of nrithmetick and geometry, which U not probable he would have discovered 
merely by the force of iiis own thought, he could not have produced a new system 
' of pliilosophy * 

*• Mn. M-s:. 
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will sport a subject with you willingly; and if yqu talk 
more upon it tban she, L Lad almoal said belter, I am uot 
a little mistaken: her words tlow wilh such easy volubili- 
ty, that certainly, if you have any tasle, Meligaa will at- 
tract your atlenlion, poiisibly your admiialion ; but then 
you must not turn the stream, you must not put her mind 
out of its course, for the road once lost she will wander 
farther and farther from it in endless perplexity ; she goes 
on where she sees the track, but never yet asked herself 
whither it would lead her : she talks net from sentiment 
but from meutory, and a kind of instinct ; so that though 
what she says is rational, yet fihe has not herself deduced 
it from reason. The regular dependance of one principle 
upon auallier is what she least regards, and she is there- 
fore so inconsistent that oflen has Melissa disputed power- 
fully, nay self- persuasively on Monday on one side, and 
on Tuesday on Ihe other. In her discourse too, she con- 
siders herself much more than the person she speaks to ; 
and therefore she oflen tells a sentimental story (o a civil 
listening country farmer, and some cant joke of one socie- 
ty to a member of another. As to others, indeed, Melissa 
thinks little about them; and be you a celebrated author, 
a man of sense, a blockhead, a coxcomb, or a pedant, she 
equally attends to you and to herself. Minulies she little 
regards ; she is not one of those prying mortals, who from 
a word, a motion, or look, will catch the ideas or designs 
of another; and though very knowing in theory, yet as 
she knows theory only by role, she is often extremely 
ignorant in the practice of the very theory she is so 
well acquainted wilh. Melissa rather likes than despises 
dress, and there too her disregard of miuuties taste anil 
connexion manifests itself: she has been known to change 
her shoes in the morning without changing the buckles, 
and so wear her shoes a whole day wilh lite two atrapi 
pointing towards each other ; nor does she care how ihey 
sit to her feel, or how or of what ihey are made: her ri- 
bands too are either left to the choice of her maid, or else 
perhaps oddly chosen by herself; and when she has put 
on a rich gown which required one kind of assortment, 
Bbe has been known tolally to spoil its eflecl by another. 
With Melissa, in short, you must distinguish between a 
love for dress, and a taste for dress. But has not nature, 
when she gave such flying agilfly to the roe, refused him 
Vol.1. No. 3. 46 
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* the strength of Ifae iion '. wii/ Iben may not Corinoa p 
' sesR lliuie feiaintne gruces wliicli are reru^eil lu Melisi 

' Coriniia was une day su much admired in (be preaeocej 

* Mciiisa for llie becoming etri;iince of ber ctoaths, 

* Melissa ordered the very snme for herself; xnd 

' alrange Ci;jiBei;[iieocc ! no ane admired Itiem at all llfl 

* Iter: she [troved, (bnt il U the person which adorns \ 
'dress, not ihe dreas lite pursoi). Coriniia pulh her U 

* about villi her fiogrri for Uo minutes, and no h 
' well cuifTed ; Melissa sils somelimeti (iro hours to her \ 
' comodnir, an<i tew H)>|)t;vir worse. Melissa, in shm-i, I 

< her chief aliention on your grtat objects ; Corfawafl 
' (be graceful ones. With Melissa ami Corinna yon tim 
' your choice — as your taste happens to be — belwi 
' lady of — tnitsciiline knowledge, or— feminine tgnon 

'Camilla* is really what writers have so often im^Iln 

* or rather, she poasesses a combination of delicacies, w.* 

* they have seldom had minuteness of virtue and taste eoc 

* to conceive : lo say abe ia beautiful, she is accompliatri 
' she is generous, she is lender, is talking; in general, ain 

* is the particular I would describe. In her person »ti\ 
'almost tall, and almost thin; graceful, commanding, a 

* inspiring a l<ind of tender respect : the lone of her i ' 

< is melodious, and she can neither look nor move withj 

* expressing something to her advantage. Pos»ei8Bd1| 

* almost every excellence she is unconscious of any, 

' thus heightens them all: she is modest and diEBaea 
' her own opinion, yet always perfectly comprehends t 

* subjecl on which she gives it, and sees the question in i 
' true light: she has neither pride, prejudice, nor preci' 
' fancy to misguide her; she is true, and therefore jocln 

* truly. If there aie subjects too intricate, too complEcani 

* for the feminine simplicity of her soul, her ignoranceS 

* them serves only to display a neiv beauty in her char ' 
' ter, which results from her acknowledging, naV) perhtf 
'from her possessing that very ignorance. 7*ne gra 

* characteristicb of Camilla's understanding is taste; ' 

* when she says most upon a subject, she still sbewfl (!■ 

* she has much more (o say, and by this unwillingneaiM 

* triumph she persuades the more. With the moat reSpQI 
' sentiments she possessed the softest sensibility, nbo n 
' Kvei and speaks in every feature of her face. Is CamlHii 



^ 
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* melancholy ? does she sigh ? every body is affected: they 
' inquire whetlier any misforlune has happened to Camilla ; 
' liiey lk(d that she sighed for the misfortune of another, 
' and they are atfected gllll more. Toung, love'y, and high 

* born, Camilla graces every company, and heightens the 
' brilliancy of courts ; wherever she appears, all others 

* seem by a natural impulse to feel her superiority ; and yet 
' whcD she coDverees, she has the art of inspiring othere 

* with an ease which they never knew before : she joins to 

* (he most scrupnloua politeness a certain feminine gayely 
' free both from restraint and boldness ; always gentle, yet 

* never inferiour; always unassuming, yet never ashamed or 

* ankward ; for shame and aukwardness are the effects of I 
' pride, which is loo often called modesty : nay to the most i 

* critical discernment she adds something of a blushing timi- 

* dity, which serves but lo give a meaning and piqnancy 
' even to her looks, an admirable effect of true superiority! 
' Ry Ihis silent unassuming merit, she over-awes Ifae (urijii- 
' lent and the proud ; and stops the torrent of thai indecent, 
< that over>bearing noise, with which inferiour natures in 

* superiour stations overwhelm the slavisb and the mean. 

* Yes, all admire, and love, and reverence, Camilla.* 

* You see a character that you admire, and you think it 
' perfect ; do you therefore conclude Ihat every different cha- 
' racter is imperfect? What, will you allow a variety of beau- 
' ly almost equally sinking in the art of a Corregio, a Guido, 

* and a Raphael, and refuse it lo the infinity of nature t 
' How different from lovely Camilla is the beloved Flora !* 
' In Camilla, nature has displayed the beauty of exact 
' regularily, and the elegant softness of female propriety : 
' in Flora, she charms with a certain artless poignancy, a 

* graceful negligence, and an unconlrolted, yet blameless 

* freedom. Flora has something original and peculiar about 

* her, a charm which is not easily defined; to know her and 
' to love her, is the same thing ; but you cannot know ber 
' by description. Her person is rather touching than ma.- 

* jealick, her features more expressive than regular, and ber 
' manner pleases rather because it is restrained by no rule, 

* than because it is conformable to any that custom hai • 
' established. Camilla puts you in mind of the most perfect 

' musick that can be composed ; Flora, of Ihe wild sweel- 
^^^^BCBS which is sometimes produced by the irregular play 
I^S'-of Ihe breeze upon the ^k)lian harp. Camilla remindfl 

H * Mrsi. fintittr. 
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you of a lovely young queen ; Flora, of her more lovely 
maid of honour. In Camilla you admire Ihe decency of 
the Graces; in Flora, the attractive sweetness of the 
Loves. Artless sensibilityy wild native feminine gayety, 
and the most touching tenderness of soul, are the strange 
characteristicks of Flora. Her countenance glows with 
youthful beauty, which all art seems rather to dimmish 
than increase, rather to hide than adorn; and while Ca- 
milla charms you with the choice of her dress. Flora en- 
chants you by the neglect of hers. Thus different are 
the beauties which nature has manifested in Camilla and 
Flora! Yet while she has, in this contrariety, shewn the 
extent of her power to please, she has also proved that 
truth and virtue arc always the same. Generosity and 
tenderness are tlie first principles in the minds of both 
favourites, and were never possessed in an higher degree 
than they are possessed by Flora : she is just as attentive 
to the interest of others, as she is negligent of her own; 
and f hough she could submit to any misfortune that could 
befal herself, yet she hardly knows how to bear the mis- 
fortunes of another. Thus does Flora unite the strongest 
sensibility and the most lively gayety, and both are ex- 
pressed with the most bewitching mixture in her counte- 
nance. While Camilla inspires a reverence that keeps 
you at a respectful yet admiring distance, Flora excites 
the most ardent yet elegant desire. Camilla reminds yon 
of the dignity of Diana, Flora of the attractive sensibility 
of Culisto : Camilla almost elevates you to the sensibility 
of angels. Flora delights you with the loveliest idea of 
woman.'* 

' There is, amongst friends, a neglect that is flattering, 
and an attention that Is mortifying.' 

^ If you have a great deal of taste for a particular sub- 
ject, you may do very well with a person who has no 
tasic at all ; but there is no doing with one who has a 
little taste for It.' 

^ Courage to think, is infinitely more rare than courage 
to act ; and yet the danger in the first case is generally 
imaginary f in the last real,^ 

* ' The author had the article of scholarship in vieW| through aU the dumctert 
* that follow it in succession, of which this is the last.* 
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' The medium between too scrupulously returning, naA 
' too easily accepting obligalions, is the finest anil most dif- 
' ficult uiedium I know in the world.' 

' Respect is betler procured by exacting than loUciltng 

* it.' 

' Some prejudices are to the mind, what the atmosphere 
' ia 1o the body; we cannot feel without the one, nor 
' breathe without the other.' 

' Some men have a reasonable understanding, and a ridi- 
' culoua character. 

' Fabricius is of a yery uncommon cast ; I hardly know 
' BO strong an instance of the contrariety between the un- 
' derstanding and character, as in him ; he ie, perhaps, the 
' most sensible, the most drol), and the most foolish man 

* you ever met with. Hark ! what a roar of laughter ! O ! 

* it is a ring Fabricius has got round him ; he is certainly 
' CDtertaining his company, wilh the most facetious and the 

* most absurd stories you can conceive. Shall we get upon 

* the table to see over the heads of Ihosc that surround lum, 

* what he is doing ? — See how he gesticulates ! how he 

* miniicks the drawling affectation of the lady he is talkmg 

* about ! — What ! sure he is not dancing I Yes, that decent 

* brown coat, waistcoat, breeches, stockings, and square 

* toed shoes ; that decent figure, that long black bob, is 

* dancing like on antick ! — And now again he is recounting- 
' Were it possible for you to get through the crowd and 
'listen to him, you would find that Fabricius is master 
' of the keenest discernment, the most judicious discrimi- 

* nation you can conceive : he will extract — nay, take care 
' he don't from you — he will extract every grain of ridicule 

* out of a character, as a loadstone the particles of steel 

* from those of sand that are mixed with them ; be will hold 

* them up to the light, and expose these absurdities, even 
' though wilh them he exposes his own; nothing escapee 
' him : nay, in these comick descriptions he will often mix 
' the most ingenious observations, and the justest reason- 
' ingH ; and you are for a moment suspended between the 
' admiration of his wit and his understanding : but as soon 
< as the torrent of his humour breaks in upon you, every 
' serious consideration is hurried away before it, and you 
' think of nothing, you desire nothing, but those extatick 

* breaks of laughter which he extorts from you : ask not 
L '- ibr any relation of what he says, he alone can give it you : 

M . . : 3 
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' be ii a living Tarcfi, a pitppel-iliev, and we all ""PPlj ' 

< accnes, the inrideiils, and tbe faWe of i(, "Tmw 

< uses the citaraclora of others; what ii his own?" Hi 

* rom you aec, and, if llie character of another, woaM 

* llie best subject of liumour to him. Fahricius pMi 
' fonr Ihotinand poiinda per annum ; but were 7011 to 

* of bit rank in (he worlft, either bj his own appcaraoci 
' by that of ihe people he ia connected with, yoU wi 

* perhaps suppoie be had as many hundreds out of whleb 
' lie snved about half. He keeps no house, no eqnftff, 
' no servants, no company ; you would lake bim for a "*" 
'chauick: no dignity in fail appearance, no carriage, 

* address 1 yet he ia perfectly free, and will converse • 

* yon, I metn to you, as long as you will hear bim. " W 
' are the subjects of his discourse .'" Men, — and troni 

* If yoii would see (he comick aide of the world, be I 
•man: he carries constantly in his mind a kind of 

* raree show, which he will exhibit gratis, witboat 

* time, to nny person who cares, or does not care, 
' h ; and this from morrow to morrow, as long as of\ 
' nity lervea. Then you may depend upon the exiatenoB' 
' the originals he gives yon such orig^inal copies of; '*' 
' are ail bis own, or your intimates and friends : if yen 
' not discovered their latent characteris ticks, he will 

* them. " Ml/ friends and intimates! will he ridienle 
' friends and tnlimates to im .' is that consistent wHi 
' priely anil decorum ?" Nay, I only said if waa drotl; 

* (he oddity and impropriety of it certainly makea It 6\ 
' in a higher degree. Not a little Miss but 8tare» 

* astonishment at the choice of his subjects ; and if he _ 

* thfm, they paint him, as well as they can. Fabrictua 
' man of taste too, and a man of letters : with the polite 

< and the unpotile professors of them, lie is partiei 
'connected: hut his excellence is in the out of the 
' arts ; he chiefly delights in the useless and neglected Bl 
' dies ; he will set his mind on something that yoa, and 

■ and others would choose to forget, and make a voyage 
' Aleppo to get to the bottom of it. When he is seriot 
' lie will talk to you and reason on these subjects extrei 
' ly well ; nod you will at least allow, that if he ii 
' errour, it Is fed not by wild fancy, but by reaa 
'sense: FNbriciits almost tempts one aometiraes to tfaiol 
' that sense had lost her way, and waa fallen into tbe 
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* of a fool. He has great talents in horsemanship too, and 

* nothing can be more comick than his exercising those 

* talents ; his ideas ai'C so much elevated above the brute 

* creation, that he does not know one horse from another, 

* and he la very apt — But what end of describing Fabricins T 
' What pity is it, O Fabriciua ! that no power of nature, or 
' necromancy, could at once transform thee into another, 
' and leave thee thyself! what an account wouldst thou 
' give of thyself!' 

' i have heard of some creature which when dreB»ed for 
' food, has in its diRerent parts the tastes of many others. 
' It puts me in mind of Sicinius, who is by fits a French 
' Airriahlt, an English farmer, a keen sportsman, and a 
' book-worm ; not to mention several olber little tuma of 
'whim or fancy, to which Scicinius somelimes gives his 

* mind. Nothing is more jaunty than young Siciniua : if 

* you saw him at Ihe opera or play-house, and had never 
' heard who he was, you would certainly ask; for hia ap- 
' pearance is striking, hts cloaths hang so easy about him, 
' he is so minutely well dressed, 1 mean with that com- 

* manding ease as well as propriety, that the assemblage of 

* the whole must strike even those ejea, by which p»r- 

* ticular parts would be undistinguished. — He lolls, he talks, 

* be holds his tongue, still with a certain uncommon supe- 
' riority — he is the truth of an Agrlahlf — You would 
' scarce think, whilst you saw some fashionable woman 
^almost paying her court to Sicinius on the out aide of her 
' aide-box, that he intended going the next morning, per- 
' baps that very night, to his old house in the country, to 
' shut himself up there for many months ; but still less would 
' you believe, that he was just come from the baker's club, 
^ where he had talked his Sve minutes, and worn his great 

* wig and great coat like a true and wlhodox member of tliat 

* celebrated and learned society. Will you follow him to hit 
•■ old house in the country ?— You will see him with his hair 

* hanging about his ears, and not only wilh as bad a coat ai 

* any farmer in the country, but also with us bad an air: 
•- yes, he is a Proteus : so far from being absvrd about 

* things that happen to lie out of his way, he conslanlly 
' finds out the very somtlMng which dlslinguishes every 
' class of men : be assumes the most contrary characters, 
' and is this moment the lery reverse of what be was the 

* last-^SiciniB* lak«i hit oaken stick, gets a-atrida a khid 
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' of half-carl Diare, and kicks her lo market lo a oeighbow 

* ing town ; (here he will look at and cheapen some baf,t 

* oats, ami uu one uiiderstAnds bi^th oiure miputely ; do 

* will he fail to wet the bargaiu with the seller- He hu 

* been known to drink very near his gallon of bad ale in tB 
' evening with a set of fai'inera in the niidsl of tobacco 

* BiDoak, lo which be fairly contributed bis full sfaare af 

* whiffa, nay, and to talk just as well, and as much u thi 

* beat of them. — Were it not for scandalizing, I woutd mas 
' tion loo how much Sicinius would be found (o have cboiri 
' ed his taste as to his ladies — but that — As 1u this nistis 

* life, he may perhaps conliaue it some time, perbapt _^^ 
' short about and assume another, it is just as it happeni^ 

* however, you may be certain whatever are his avocatioDIt' 

* he will always be — lotus in illis — He has been knoimfi 
' remain a whole year together in an odd character, Ul 

* lo have been quite despaired of by his acqiiainlaitce iriH 
' were in another. — However, I think they all recover faifi 
' again first or last. — At present indeed Sicinius mixes h 
' characters together, which you must allow to be extren 
' ly different — He is a pedant and a fos-hiinler. He board 

< with a nobleman's keeper at his little hut, lives absolutd] 

* by himself, and is up every other morning in Dec^D^ 
' two hours before it is light lo attend the fox-houods, sil 

< twelve or fourteen miles from home, and he has do con 
' panion or attendant but a little pocket Horace. Q 

* divides his conversation between the hounds and lu8 Hb 
' race. In the field Sicinius speaks to no living creaton 
' except (I say) a hound ; and to hounds no one speakfi ^ 
' well — no man makes a try like him, or gels so well infi 
' hounds ; nor does he ever quit the field while even a l(M 
' rier remains in it — he has been known to stay many b 
' after star-light with labourers and whippers-in and lerrie 
' at an earth. — No man is so keen or so good a sportam 
' as Sicinius ; nor would any, who did not know it, stiHpo^ 
' that all the while he had bis little Horace in his pocket 

when be does not hunt, he convei'ses with hi 




' faorse ; and perhaps next year we may see a ti^ajulalM 
' of Horace by Sicinius. tine half of the year perhaps I 
' is a sober man, and drinks little or no wine; the nei 
* possibly, he is as great a reveller as Marc Anthony, ai 
' few men become jollity belter. If you should get up 
' four o'clock in the morning lo go a. hunttug, during Sit 
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' nius's revelling season, yon may, perhaps, meet him with 
' his fine clothes unbuttoned, and his fine lace ruffles as 
' black as the ground, staggering home down both sides of 
' the street. When Sicinius sets about it, he is quite the 

* agriable debmichi. What he will enter upon next, I can't 

* say ; but I expect to hear, one day or other, that he has 

* taken orders, and is — an archbishop/ 

' Weakness of mind is still more disgusting than vice.' 

* Weak men often, from the very principle of their weak* 

* ness, derive a certain susceptibility, delicacy and taste, 

* which render them, in those particulars, much superiour 

* to men of stronger and more consistent minds who laugh 

* at them.' 

* Some men have the strange faculty of commanding an 
' inattention to what is well worth the hearing.' 

^ A proud man never shews his pride so much as when 

* he is civil.' 

^ Things which men call the causes of their melancholy^ 
< are, I believe, often the effects of it.' 



TO THE fiDlTOR. 

Sir, 

I wish you would be good enough to insert the following 
copy of an advertisement which lately appeared in the 
New-York Oazeite^ as it may render a service to an indi- 
vidual, who is probably much affected by what he may con- 
sider an irreparable' loss. ^ Lost a small bundle of writings, 

* stating, nliat are distinguishing signs of a truly renew- 

* ed and gracious state. The finder, by leaving the same 

* at S. Wood's, 35f , Pearl-street, shall be entitled to two 

* dollars.' The person advertising, who offers two dollars 
for the recovery of these inestimable manuscripts, appears 
to be deplorably ignorant of the value of similar writings. 
If he should not succeed in finding these, he may, by send- 
ing to Boston, obtain whole reams either printed or manu- 
script, at less than half the price that these would cost him. 

. A. F. 
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Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences^ Vol. 'Sd. Part 2cl. pp. 333^ Cambridge, HUliard 
and JSIeicalf. 

\fr. sec y:\{\\ f^rcat pleasure that this most respectable 
society i» steadily pursuing its course, and we may add 
vires acquirit eundo. The present publicatioiu which if 
the second part of the third volume, is the most valuable 
of their transactions. It contains, among other papers, 
several very interesting and important astronomical aod 
mathematical articles, and a memoir on the present state of 
the English language in the United States, which would be 
sufficient in itself, to give a value to the volume. It it 
to be regretted, that there are so few chemical or min- 
eralogical communications ; the very complete analysis of 
the sulphate of Bary tes from Hatfield, shews that this is not 
from want of skill. The field of mineralogy in our conntryii 
so rich and extensive, and has been so imperfectly expW 
ed, that the society would render great service by collect- 
ing accurate investigations on this branch of science. The 
papers of professors Farrar, Cleveland, and Dean, prove, that 
we are possessed of able astronomical observers, and men 
who feel that ardour in the cause of science, which is so 
honourable to a connlr}', while we may congratulate this 
society and the publick, that they possess in Mr. Bowditch 
a man, who, to the greatest modesty and simplicity of man- 
ners, joins such profound acquisitions in mathematicks and 
astronomy, as must place him in the very first class of sci- 
entifick men at the present day. We shall endeavour to 
give some account of this volume, though many of the 
papers, are of a description, that cannot be abbreviated or 
made intelligible by an abstract. 

No. XXXII. An estimate of the height, direction, velocity 
and magnitude of the meteor, that exploded over Weston 
in Connecticut, December 14th, 1807. With methods of 
calculating observations made on such bodies. By Natha- 
niel Bowditch, A.M. A.A.S. &c. 
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The object of this paper id fully stated by 1lie auiiior in 

the following words. ' The eslraordinary Dieteor which ap- 

•pearedat Wesloa tii Conneclicul, on (he fourteenth of 

'December, 1807, and exploded with aereral discharges, 

. * baviag excited great attention ihroiigliout the Uniled 

* Stales, and being one of those phenomena of which, few 
' exact obserTafions are to be found in the history of phy- 

* sical science, I hare thought that a collection of Ihe beat 
'observations of its appearance atdiiferent places, with the 

* necessary deductions for determining, as accurately as pos- 
' aible, Ihe height, velocity, direction and magnitude of the 
'body, would not be unacceptable to the Academy, since 

■ * facts of this kind, besides being objects of great curiosity, 
'may be* useful in Ihe iuvesligalion of the origin and 
' nature of these meteors; and as the methods of making 
' these calculations, are not fully explained in any treatise 

* of trigonometry, common in this country, I have givea 
' the solutions of two of the most necessary problems, with 
' examples calculated at full length.' 

In the first of these problems, the situation of the meleor 
is determined by means of its azimuths, observed in Iwo 
given places at the same moment of time, and its angular 
elevation above the horizon of one of those places. In the 
second problem, Ihe situation is obtained by means of one 
azimuth, and the angular elevation observed at both places, 
by a theorem which appears to be new, as il is not noticed 
in any treatise of sphericks we have seen. These solutions 
are applied to the observations made at Wenham, in Ihe 
liatilude of 4-2» 40' IS'Norlh, and Longitude of 70*50' 15" 
West from Greenwich ; at Weslon, in the Latitude of 41' 
13' North, and Longitude 73° 27' West ; and at Rutland in 
the Latitude of 43° 36' North, and Longitude of 72° 58' 15" 
West. 

From the observations made at those places, Ihe author 
shows, by various calculations, that the course of the me- 
teor ' was about S. 7° W. in a diredion nearly parallel to 
ike surface of Ike earth, and at the height of eigkteen 
miles' — it passed over a space of more than 107 miles while 
visible at Rutland and Weslon, and this time was by esli- 
mation about thirty seconds, therefore Ihe velocity of ^^^ 
meteor probably exceeded three miles per second, wh;^j, 
Ji fburteen times as swift as Ihe motion of sound, and ne ■ 
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term of the elliptical motion of the moon in her oibity 
which is about 6* IB', and that arising from the incUnafion 
of the lunar orbit to the ecliptick, which is about 6^ W. 
By the former, the earth, viewed from the moon, wouU 
appear to the east or west of its mean place ; and, by ths 
latter, it would appear to the north or south of the men 
place. These two inequalities produce a wonderful varie^, 
m the apparent curves described by the earth about iti 
mean place. For when the moon's apogee, and the ascend- 
ing node of the lunar orbit, are in conjunction, this apparent 
motion in each lunation appears to be made nearly in a 
straight line, or rather in an arch of a great circle of tibe 
heavens, 1 8 degrees in length. As the apogee advances and 
the nodes recede, this line opens into an oval, and when tbs 
apogee is 90° forward of the ascending node, the appareat 
motion will be in an oval curve 12° 36' broad, from east to 
west, and 1^ 18' long, from north to south, which win ha 
described according to the order of the swm in etdi 
lunation. As the line of apsides advances in the orbit, dui 
oval contracts in width, and finally becomes a right line, or 
rather a great circle, 18 degrees in length ' (nearly at right 
angles to the former line or great circle) which is then d» 
scribed in every lunation. This great circle again becomei 
of an oval form as the apogee advances farther in the orbit, 
and when the apogee is 270° from the moon's ascending 
node, it again becomes an oval 12° 36' broad from east to 
west, and 13° 18' long from north to south ; but the motion 
in this case will be contrary to the order of the signs^ or 
opposite to its former motion. As the apogee advances, 
this oval contracts and it finally becomes a straight Ime, or 
a great circle, when the apogee and ascending node again 
coincide, and then all these motions will recommence in 
the same order. The period of this cycle of motions ii 
but little short of six years. 

The author shows how these motions may be imitated by 
a pendulum suspended from two points, on which subject 
we shall hereafter have occasion to speak in our review of 
the 52d article of this volume. 

Nos. XXXV, XXXVI, XXXVII, XXXVIII, contain 
observations of the Solar Eclipse pf Sept. 17, 1811, made at 
Portland, by the Rev. I. Nichols ; at Bowdoia College, 
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Brunswick, by Proresaor Cleveland ; at Burlingfon College, 
by Professor Denn and J. Jobnsot), Esq. ; anil al Nantucket 
by Waller Folger, jr. Esq. 

No. XXSIX. On the EcUpae ijf the Sun qfSept. 17, ISll, mUk the 
longitudes of several ptacri in this foimlri/, ded^iceifrmn all Ihe obMrxa- 
tionsoftlie Eclipses of the Svn and TnmsUa of Mereury and Veiaii, 
that have been pvJ>lUkf.d in ike Transactitms of the Royal Societies of 
Paris artd Lotutcm, the Philosophical Sacifty held at Philadflphia, and 
the American Academy of Arts aitd Sciences. By Nathaniel Boniiitch. 
A. A. S. i(c. 

In addilion \o Ihe observaliona of the eclipae of Sept. 
17, IBll, mentioned in llie preceding papers, we have here 
those made at Salem, Monticello, Washington, Williamfl- 
burg, New-Brunswick, New-Haven, Rutland, and New-York. 
These observations are more important, as Ihe eclipse 
was not observed in Europe, and the observations are useful 
in determining the errours of llie Lunar Tables. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Bowdilch'a calculation from these observations, 
the ecliptick conjunction of the aun and moon was at G*" 57' 
6",], apparent time at Greenwich, at which time the sun'i 
longitude, by DeLambre's fables, (Vince's edition) was 173* 
56' 32 ",4, Ihe moon's longitude by Burg's Tables (same edi- 
tion) was I73°56'44",4, their difference ]2",0, represenla the 
errour of the lunar tables in longitude, supposing the sun's 
longitude to be correct. At Ihe same time the moon's lalilude 
by Burg's, Tables, was 56' 50",8 N. by oltservations of this 
eclipse 36' 40',2, errour of the tables — 10 ,6. In reducing 
these observations to Greenwich, the longitude of Harvard- 
Hall, in our University of Cambridge was used, estimating 
it at 4'' 44' 29",7, west from the Royal observatory at 
Greenwich, as found by Mr. Bowditch from the mean of 
several observations of Solar Eclipses and Transils, made at 
Cambridge and its vicinily, Ihe longitude of this place lie 
supposes to be 'more accurately ascertained than Ikat of 
' any other place in Ike United Slates.' 

Having computed the tongiliides of the places where the 
eclipse of Sept. 17, 1811, wasobsen-ed, Mr.Bowdilch Iben 
calculates the longitudes of those places in America, where 
the Solar Eclipses of Aug. .5, I76G; June 24, 1778; Oct. 
27, 1780; April 3, 1791; June 2ti, 1805, and June 16, 
1806, were observed; also those where the Transit of 
Venus of June 3, 1769, and those of Mercury of Nov. 5, 
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1743; Nov. 9, 1769; Nov. 12, 1782, and Nov. 9, 1789, 
were observed. 

At the end of this paper is given an explanation and 
demonstration of the method of computing the altitude and 
longitude of the Nonagexinal de^i^ree of the ecliptick, pub- 
lished in the third edition of Mr. Bowditcli's * Practical 
' Navigator.' This method is peculiarly adapted to the 
case where more than one of the phases of the eclipse are 
to be calculated, or where the operation is to be repeated 
io obtain a more accurate result. 

No. XL, contains obsiervations of the eclipse of the Ban 
of September 17, 1811, of the variation of the magneticil 
needle, and several meridian altitudes of the sun, moon, and 
stars, at Deerfield, Massachusetts, by Epaphras Hoyt. 

No. XLT, by Professor Farrar, contains a general 
description of the comet of 1811, and a regular seriea 
t)f observations from September 6th to January Sfh. 
During this time, according to Professor Farrar, 'it 
described an arch of 132®, as seen from the earth. 
The apparent motion at first was about one degree 
per day; its velocity increased, till it amounted to a lit- 
tle more than one degree and three fourths per day, and 
then began to decrease, and continued to decrease till it 
disappeared ; when its daily motion, as referred to the earth, 
was only about twenty minutes. It came within the circle 
of perpetual apparition about the 20th of September, and 
continued within it twenty days. It reached its greatest 
apparent northern declination, which was fifty degrees, about 
the 2d of ()cto!)er, and its greatest northern latitude, sixty- 
three and a half degrees, about the 17th of the same month. 
When it was tirst seen on the (5th of September its longi- 
tude was about eighteen degrees less than that of the sun. 
After continuing for some time at about the same distance, it 
gained upon the sun, and the 11th of September came up 
with it, and passing it arrived at its greatest elongation, fifiy- 
thrce dogrees, about the 10th of November. From this time 
it bepn to fall back with respect to the sun, and continued 
to approach it with an accelerated motion, till it was at length 
lost in the twilight.' 

The general appearance of the comet, the remarkable 
form and length of the tail, as described by Professor Far- 
rar, arc such as every one will recollect. The account ii 
accoaipanied with a drawing not very well executed. It 
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represenfs the head of Ihe comet surrounded with 8 dark 
space of considerable ejtlent, and esteriour to this a luminous 
arch lesenibhng a halo. This zone of light after passing 
about half way round the coinelj moves on in & rectilinear 
course, forming the two braiicfaeH of the tail. The whole 
appearance was such as would arise from light reflected 
from parliclea of Ihe comet's atmosphere, driven off by the 
impulse of the solar rays, the stronger light of Ihe envelope, 
and two branches of the tail being supposed to proceed from 
the greater depth of illuminated atmosphere in those direc- 
tions. A hollow luminouB cylinder terminated by a lumi- 
nous hemispherical cap would evidently present the strong- 
est light toward the edges and the weakest in the middle, 
with a gradual variation of intensity through Ihe intermediate 
space. This hypothesis is rendered the more probable 
from the very great extent and opacity of a comet's atmo- 
sphere, compared with the atmospheres of the planets, as 
also from the circumstance of Ihe amallness of Ihe attractive 
force exerted by the comet lo confine this fluid. The 
diameter of the solid body of this comet, according to Dr. 
Herschel, was only 42a miles, while that of the atmosphere 
was 507,00". The diameter of the comet of ISOT was 538 
miles, that of the atmosphere 1!)8,61]0. 

The observations for determining the elements of the orbit 
of this comet, consist of the distances of several of the most 
remarkable fixed stars in its neighbourhood, taken with a 
common sextant. We are happy to learn, that the College 
is about to be provided with the means of making astronomi- 
cal observations wilh more facility and accuracy, that the 
Corporation have it in contemplation lo erect a respectable 
observatory, and to furnish it with Ihe best instruments. 
We are persuaded that such an establishment would add 
very much lo Ihe reputation of our beloved university, and 
contribute something toward raising Ihe scientifick character 
of our country. 



This paper contains the geocenliick longitudes and lati- 
tudes of the Comet in fifty-seven observations, made at 
Cambridge, Nantucket and Salem, from September 6, 1811, 
lo December 20, 1011, with an abstract of the calculation 
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of tho elements of its orbit, computed by combiniiig iB 
these observations. These elements are as foltows : — 

Perihelion distante, 1,035131, the mean distaoee of the earth fisll 

the sun being unity. 
Time qfpatsing tke PerUuUon, September 12>>, 4^. Cf 48" mean tiae 

at Greenwich. 
liongitude <^tke Perihelion, counted on the orbit of the Comet 1» T 

49". 
Longitvde tfthe Ascending Node. ... 140*26' 4f • 

inclination qf the orbU to the EcMpticl, - - - 73^ S\\\ 
Motion retrogrode. 

The geocen trick longitudes and latitudes being compated 
by these elements, and compared with the obserVationi, 
and the difference or errours being found, they satisfy tiie 
following conditions : — The sum of the errours in longitude 
and latitude for all the observations, noticing the sign^ it 
nothings and the same takes place by separating this obse^ 
vations into two nearly equal portions, including in one 
portion the observations from September 6, to October 17, 
and in the other, those from October 18, to December 20. 
These conditions being satisfied, the stim of all tbe erronrs 
in longitude and latitude neglecting their signi is a muii*' 
mum, or less than it would be if any of the elements were 
varied from the above values, still satisfying the first men- 
tioned conditions. These elements were afterwards found 
to agree very nearly with those published by if^uropeao 
Astronomers. 

No. XLfll. Estimate of the height of the White HiUs in JVen-Hamp- 
thire. By Nathaniel Bowditch, 

The White Hills are the highest mountains in New-Eng« 
land. They have been estimated, by Dr. Belknap, in bis 
history of New- Hampshire, to be more than 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea : but by the barometrical ob8e^ 
vations of Dr. Cutler and Professor Peck, computed in this 
paper, this estimate appears to be too great. The result 
of the calculations made from these observations is, tbtt 
their height is not far from 7,000 feet above the level of tbe 
sea. 
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No. XUV. Mtthod ^ displaying at oncviefvall tkt amaial egrlts 



This is done by means of a figure engraved cm one of the 
plates willi a moveable card nitached lo il, by which the 
'equalion of time, arising from the obliquity of the ecliptlek, 
and the inequalities of the motion of the earlh in its orbit, ia 
sheiVD in a simple manner, fay inspection, for any situation 
of the sun's apogee. We shall not attempt to give a de- 
scriplion of this method, as It would require a reference to 
the figure. 

No. XLV, ia a letter from the Reverend T. Alden, giv- 
ing an account of the effect of the eleclrick fluid, on a lady, 
in a house struck by lightning, in New-Jersey. The fluid 
entered at the elbow, passed up the arm, down the body, 
into the foot, from whence it escaped into the floor, tore up 
some of the boards, and went off in different directions. 
The principal object of the letter, however, is to meulion 
the utility of galvanism, to remove the effects of similar 
ahocbR. Galvanism was applied in fifteen minutes from the 
time of her having received Ihe shock, and though the tor- 
por occasioned by it remained for two or three days, she 
was in a week perfectly recovered. 

No. XLVI, is a communication from J.Tilden, Esq. re- 
lating to a very curious phenomenon, in the manner Ihat 
lamprey eels are affected by human saliva. The experi- 
ment, quite familiar lo Ihe people of the country, was tried 
near the falls of Machias, where these fish adhere to Ihe 
locks so tenaciously, that il is difficult to remove them by 
a blow wilh a stone or a stick: 'but on spilling into the 
' water they instantly spring out of it in the greatest agita- 
' tion.' They appeared lo be in great pain, and when they 
fell back iuto Ihe waler, did not resume their places, but 
6oaled down wilh Ihe current. A small slone wet with 
saliva, and thrown inio a large body of waler will produce 
the same e\l raordinary effect on Ihese fish. If all facts 
which are difficult lo be accounted for, should be consider- 
ed incredible, this would certainly be one of the number. 
We know thai the human longue cau dislil gall and bitter- 
ness, Ihat it can dry up the sources of happiness, curdle 
the blood more speedily than Ihe bite of Ihe Cobra di Ca- 
pello, and extinguish life itself in agony : but, these effects 
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we (hoaght were confined lo its influence on oar oiwtt ipt- 
ciei. That the unfortunate Peiromyson marinus nhoM 
be so aflected bj what paaies from it, is indeed wonderfnl; 
and the waj in which it acts npon them certainlj mmSi 
investigation. 

We might, perhaps, without presumption, reproach As 
societjr, with having suffered such a curious fact to r^ 
main so long in their possession unheeded. Mr. Tilden*! 
letter is dated in November, 1 809. We think if the nm- 
bers were divided into different classes or committees, ha«^ 
ing separate branches confided to their particular care. Ant 
they would proceed with more energy and eflfect. If SBoh 
an arrangement were made, so curious a fact as tlus oNih 
municated by Mr. Tilden would not have remained, ds 
years, without further inquiry. 

No. XLVII. Oh ttu vgrkiim qftluiMgnUU&ln$$ik^tgf IMhrnH 

BanHUh. 

The object of this paper is to prove thai the variatioo d 
the magnetical needle m tnis part of the country, c<Nitinues to 
decrtastf in the same manner as it has done aioce the tioics 
of the earliest observations ; which is contrary to the opin- 
ion of some of our surveyors, who have supposed that a sad- 
den and very unexpected change has been observed io if, 
particularly in New-York, between the years 1804 and 
1807, where the variation was supposed by some persons to 
have increased as much as 45 minutes, but m general they have 
not taken notice of the diurnal variation^ which sometimes 
exceeds even (hat quantity. For, by the observations made 
at Cambridge by Professor Sewall, in 1782, the variations 
changed from 6* 21' to 7* 8' in two months, and Mr. Bow- 
ditch noticed a change of 48' in the years 1811, 1812, at 
Salem. A greater difference than this will sometimes be 
found by using different instruments, as appears by the 
obsenations in this paper made in April, 1810. Indeed a 
much greater difference than this was observed by the cele- 
brated Cook in one of his voyages around the world, in 
some observations made on shore, with several azimuth cobh 
passes constructed with great care and expense for hb use 
on that voyage. 

Mr. Bowditch observed the variation at Salem at diiEsr- 
rnt hours of the day, from April, 1810, to May, 1811, and 
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hy the mean of more than five tbousand observations it was 
found to be 6* 22' 35" west. Twenlj^nine years before 
that time it had been observed, in nearly the same place> 
hy the late venerable President Wiilard, and found to be 
7^ 2' W. By making an allowance of 2' for the difference of 
the situations, it appears that the annual decrease is 1' 19", 
which is at nearly the usual rate observed many years ago. 
For, in 1708, the variation was 9^ W. which, compared 
with the observations of President Willard, give nearly 
the same annual decrease. 

We have extracted from this article the following table 
of the variation for each hour of the day, deduced from the 
mean of the observations at Salem just mentioned. It 
appears from this table, that the variation at 6 H. A. M. 
was 6' 19' 1", it increased gradually till 2 P. M. when it was 
at its maximum 6' 27' 9", it then decreased till 10 H. P. M. 
when it was &" 20' 38" 
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No. XLVni. Beffcr^fioii ^ • Cbmeioriiiiis ly JiMRM ll0•l^ ^ JM: ^ 

■ 

This initnimeBt ii desigued for a limilar use to that d 
tke Cometarium explained by Ferguson in hm ABtroMomyi 
but it it luperiour, uccause it is capable of repraaentinganj 
degree of eccentricitj, and being made with toothed-wheehy 
ft is much less liable to errour than the handed instrumcat 
of Ferguson. We cannot easily describe this iostnimeit 
without a scheme to refer to. 

No. XLIX, is an account of an earthquake, by the Hob. 
8. Tenney, that happened in November, 1810, and was 
most strongly felt in New-Hampshire. It furniahes ano- 
ther document for the history of earthquakes in tUi 
country. The noise of the reports, in the present JastawSe, 
announced a more violent concussion, than the one which 
actually took place. The trembling motion lasted about a 
minute. The author describes it a little in the style of aa 
amateur, as producing a most * beautiful vibration of the 
floor.' There is no afiectation in this; the earthquakes, 
though they have been numerous in the eastern states, 
have never yet occasioned much mischief, the horronr, 
therefore, which is felt at the slightest shock, by the inha- 
bitants of those countries which have been ravaged by 
them, is fortunately unknown here, though it may, perhaps, 
be apprehended from the shocks we have already received, 
that they may be more serious at a future period. 

No. L, is a communication on the same subject from 
governour Sargent, giving a minute detail of the repeated 
shocks that took place on some parts of the River Mis- 
sissipi, at the close of 1811, and 1812. These were of 
great violence and did much damage, they were also felt 
to a great distance, though their greatest ravages were be- 
tween the Natchez and the Chickasaw Bluffs. Governour 
Sargent's paper is accompanied with a meteorological diary, 
and is a valuable document. 

No. LI. In this memoir we have an abstract of:meteoro- 
logical observations taken at Cambridge from 1790 to 1813^ 
with abridged tables and results, giving a more complete view 
of the state of the Barometer, Thermometer, winds and 
weather, than is to be found respecting any other place in 
this country. These tables make known to us several of the 
anomalies of our climate. The Barometer, it seems, has a 
triulen( V to stand higher in the morning and evening than at 
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mid-da^, and higher about the time of the equiaonea than at 
the solalices ; and the fluctualions arc greater in wtoler than 
in summer. From a table, intended to lest the influence of 
tlie wind on the Barometer, it appears that the greatest and 
least eievalions often occur with the wind in the same 
quarter, bnt the greatest elevation lakea place almost invari- 
ably in fair weather, and generally with the wind between 
the points of west and north, and the least elevation during 
foul weather and rain. The annual range of the Barometer 
is about two inches ; that is, the varialion of almospherick 
pressure, is about one fifteenth of the whole quantity. 

The temperature of our atmosphere, according to the 
flew here presented, has peculiarities still more striking. 
The annual varialion of the Thermometer, frequently 
exceeds an hundred degrees, whereas in the corresponding 
latitudes of Europe, it seldom amounts to two thirds of this 
quantity. The monthly and daily variations also are very 
remarkable ; and it is worthy of notice, that while the former 
is greatest in winter and least in summer, the reverse i» true 
with respect to the latter. The ordinary variation of Ifae 
Thermometer, during the day in winter, is about eight 
degrees, in summer it is not less than twelve or thirteen 
degrees. The monthly variation, at a mean, is about Gfly 
degrees in January, and about thirty-four in July. 

With regard to the hygroraelrical character of our 
climate, it is a singular fact that ne have more fair weather 
and a drier atmosphere, at the same lime, that we have more 
rain, than is known in almost any part of Europe. We 
have ordinarily about two hundred fair days in the course 
of the year, a little more than one hundred cloudy without 
rain, and about sisty during which there is a fall of raiu or 
snow. The number of rainy days alone is about forty-four. 
The proportion of fair weather in the summer months is 
about one third greater than in the winter months. 

Our prevailing winds are from the west and noilh-west. 
In the winter season the wind blows from this quarter more 
than half the time, and from the north-west only one third 
of the time. Thence the excessive cold of our climate. 
The influence of the wind upon the temperature of the air ia 
clearly shown in the last of this collection of meteorological 
tables. It e.^hibits the means of a number of observations, 
taken for fair weather and foul, for morning, noon, and night, 
during the winter and summer months ; and eo selected 
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and detached from all other circumatances, afiecting ibe 
Thennomeler, at lo exhibit as fairly as coulii well be done, 
Ihe simple efTecl of the direction of the wind. Fioni llui 
table it appears, Ihal, during the winter in fair weafhe^ 
thn wind from Ihe norlh-weat is about sixteen degre^ 
colder than Ihe wind front Ihe east and south-eiuit. 
suiuoier the H-arineiit wind in from the south-weiit and tU 
coldest from the norlh-easl and east. The difference | 
leuiperalurc, at a mean, is about ten or twelve degrees. 

LII. On Ihe motion of a Pendulum, suspended IroiaU 
Points. By Nitthatiiel Bowditch, A.A.S. &c. 

In this paper is given Ihe theory of the curves dei 
by a pendulum suspended from (no points. Profe&aor E 
first started this subject in his investigation of then 
of the earth, as viewed from Ihe moon, in article Hith j 
this volume, in which he has shewn huw Ihe great yiuid 
of curves described by the earth in the motion treated offl 
him, could be imitated by such a pendulum. Mr. Bowditfl 
has taken up the subject in a general manner, and shen, 
that there is an endless variety in the cnrvea described, de- 
pending on Ihe proportions which the diflereot parts of tJw 
pendulum bear to each other. '^ 

To give an idea of these niotiojis, we shall describe ll 
manner in which one of the experiments, mentioned ii 
work, may be repeated, and we shall modify the method j 
litde, on account of not having a Rgure to refer lo. 

A line 4 3-4 inches in length being measured on a boi 
zonlal plane, and in the direction of Ihe meridian, its nudd 
point is called the cenf re q/* tke pendulum, and its extremi 
lies Ihe points of suspension. To these points must 1| 
attached the ends of a small flexible thread nearly five l| 
ches in length, and the middle point of this thread is callel 
the centre of Ike thread. To this last centre, as a poiotd 
suspension, must be attached a pendulum of the coniuiM 
form, composed of a thread 46 1-2 inches in length, and] 
smooth leaden ball, of half an inch diameter or more. Tq 
conslilulCB one of the pendidnms spoken of In this papf. 
When it remains at rest, supported by its two points i 

L suspension, Ihe respective centres uf Ihe pendulum Ihret 
and ball will evidently be In the same vertical line, and \ 
this experiment the distance from Ihe centre of the peni^ 
lum to the centre of Ihe thread is about 2-3 of an inch. 3, 
a small velocity be now given to Ihe hall in Ihe direction c 
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the plane of (he meridian, it will vibrate backwards and 
forwards aitoul tile cenlre of tJie thread, lilce a common 
pendulum suspended from tliat centre, and the same will 
take place if the projection be made in the direction of the 
prime vertical, (or in an east or west direction,) only the 
vibrations will now be made about tlie centre of the pendu- 
lum, instead of the centre of the thread; and there is 
nothing parlicnlar in either of these motions. But this will 
not be the case if the ball is projected in an oblique direc- 
tion, as for example, in a soiiih-west direction, for then Ihe 
pendulum will at firat vibrate backwards and forwards in 
the direclioit of the line of projection, then ils palb will 
gradually expand into an elliptical form, and al the end of 
about seventy vibrations, it will be nearly arcular, and the 
motion will be in the direction of the sun's dUmml )notwn ; 
after a few more vibrations the curve will become dtiptical, 
and the elliplLcity will gradually decrease ; till at the end of 
seventy more vibrations the curve will become nearly a 
Tight line in a direction at right angles to the former rigid 
line, that is, in the direction of the north-west and south 
east. After vibrating a few times in this way, it will again 
become elliptical, and, at the end of seventy more vibrations, 
it will be again of a circular form, but the motion will be 
in an opposife direction to what It wai before; for it will 
now be contrary to the sun's diurnal motion. In a few 
more vibrations the curve will again be elliptical, and at 
the end of two hundred and eighty vibrations from the com- 
mencement of the motion, it will fall into the same right 
line in which the pendulum was first projected, the cycle 
of motions will then be completed, and the pendulum will 
recommence the description of the former curves. 

In this experiment, the distance of the ball from the 
centre of the thread is much greater than the distance from 
the centre of Ihe thread to the centre of the pendulum, the 
ratio of these quantities being as 2-3 : 46 1-3, or nearly 70 : 1. 
It is proved in this paper, that four times the ratio of these 
two distances will nearly express Ihe number of vibrations 
necessary to complete Ihe cycle of motions, so that by 
varying the ratio of these lines, we may form a pendulum, 
whose motions will be completed in any proposed number 
of vibrations. Every variation, in this ratio, will produce 
changes in the forms of the curves, and in the times of vi 
ration ; but it is remarkable that the distance of 
Vol. I. No. a. 19 
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points of suRpension from each oilier may be twM i 
pleasure, wilhoul afrecling either iho forms of the etir» 
or the limes of vibration; the arcs of vibration bell 
always supposed to be sufSciFntly small lo keep the p 
(liilum always supported upon those In-o p-Jinta, ant! M 
upon onr only. 

When the centre of the Ihrcad is nearly three lime* 
far from the centre of the pendulum as from the centre 
the ball, the pendulum will, for a short time, vibrate b«« 
wu-iis and forwaiiU in a parabulick arch, (like a seuai-ellipaii 
this will gradually change into a curve of two bnUKhl 
which will finally fonuu figure like the numerical chanci 
8 i after a few more vibrations, the pendulum will detcrU 
another similar parabulick arc, but in an inverted po«Jfii 
»ild dtreclioni and then will recommence the descrlplVm 
a retrograde order, of the curves already passed orer, I 
it falls into the curve first described, and ibeii the cycle 
motions will recommence in the same order as at Rrst. 

We shall not notice any more of these curves, and sh 
close our account of this article by observing, that a gtMt 
method of computing the limes of vibration in the&e cum 
as well as their form, is given, and the whole calculation 
made by the algebraical, or rather fluxionary cdculua v 
occasloua] references to geometrical figures. 

No. LTV, II It memoir on the prcserU tiate nf the EngiStk hng* 
in the Untied State* tif Amtrica, with a micabulan/, cnntainiiig «ir 
leerds and phrases mkick have been supposed lo be peculUr Ut 
tOttntr;/. % John Pickering, A. A. S. 

II is not our intention to enter now- into an examiottii 
of this valnnble paper, which occupies nearly one hundrl 
pages, because we have been informed that Mr. Pickerti 
intends to publish if again in a separate volume, with add 
lions. Dr. Frankliu, Dr. Witherspoon, and others of lei 
note, have written on this subject ; bnl all that has hither 
appeared, are only hints, or desultory essays, in compa 
son with this memoir, from which, we tru^t, the Acadetf 
will derive honour, the author credit, ajid ihe publick it 
provemcnt. 

The subject is very Interesting, and, perhaps, more h 
porlant than many are in the habit of considering it. Lit 
rary men should preserve the purity of a language, wHb i\ 
utmost zeal and caution; it is the sacred fire of T* ' 
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nhose extinctioa would be omioous if not futal to llie re- 
publjck of letters. In spite of Ihoae egregious writers and 
speakers, who tliliik, that to aller our langua;^e nill proraole 
our patriotism, we hope that a sound respect for the great 
standard authors of the language will bo far prevail, that 
innovation and false laste will be rigidly proscribed. In- 
deed, if this should not be done, we should despair of the 
desliny of our country, for we believe that, without any ex- 
ception to the contrary, the corruption, decay and loss of 
erery language has always accompanied the decline and fall 
of every nation with nfaom it originated. Our relative 
condition, in this respect, might furnish some curious phi- 
losophical speculations, which we have not now room to 
pursue to their full extent. If the Roman empire, in the 
time of Augustus, or even the Anionines, had been able to 
colonize an extensive continent, and hud planted with those 
colonies the seeds uf learning from the metropolis, could 
such a colony have survived the degradaliun of the em- 
pire ? would the orations of Cicero, and the odes of Horace, 
have found admirers, and imitators in that colony after the 
decline of the parent slate; or would they have accompa- 
nied the course of the latter, till all learning should have 
dwindled into the obscure quibbles of sectarian theology, 
and Greek sophistry, expressed in a barbarous phraseology, 
well suited to these subjects T It is asserted by some natu- 
ralists, that a tree cannot be prolonged by ingrafting its 
shoots, beyond a certain period, and that when the original 
stock dies, the scions, however vigorous may be the tree, 
to which Ihey are transferred, will also perish. It may be 
hoped that there will be no analogy to this fact, in the fate 
of nations : we might otherwise anticipate a premature de- 
crepitude, since our parent state has already passed her 
Augustan age, and, unless the course of experience is to 
be falsified in her favour, and the seemingly inevitable ten- 
dency of human institutions to be averted; she must dete- 
riorafe and perish, like the illustrious nations of antiquity, 
whom she has rivalled. If, however, by being transplanttid 
here, into a virgin soil, our constitution has been renovated, 
and we are now starling in a youthful career, to proceed 
through a natural progress to maturity, and far removed 
old age, it will be a new example in the history of Ihe 

I world ; Ihe lirst instance in which any nation will have had 
l^ie privilege of going through a second edition, if the stale 
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figure will be tolerated, enlarged, if not improved. Itmaj 
be asserted without extravagance, that one of the surert 
indications of our being destined to give this fortunate ex- 
ample, will be our preserving, the energy and beauty of 
the language in all its original purity. We may, perhaps, 
now presume that our imperfections are owing to the want 
of care and cultivation, and not to the exhaustion of a worn 
out soil. The manifest tendency, and evident progress 
towards deterioration in the language in England, produced 
by a variety of causes, easily discerned, should put us 
more on our guard, and mahe us more rigid in referring all 
decisions on the language of our own writers, to the stand- 
ard of the great classick authors of England. Vicious 
idioms, and that jargon of language, which are invadii^ 
their literature in every direction, have not yet reached the 
highest class of productions, though the inferiour ones are 
almost overrun with them. Historical and pbiloBc^bicaly 
as well as most works in belles lettres are still pure, bat the 
periodical productions, particularly of the newspaper class, 
the novels and romances, much of the poetry and the 
drama, and generally all the lighter kinds of books, are 
deeply and incurably infected. . We are exposed to the 
same infection from most of its sources, but generally in a 
less degree, and from some we are almost wholly exempt. 
Still we have many things to guard against, and much cor* 
rection and study to endure before we arrive at those noble 
heights of literature, that we may eventually reach, and 
where we may, in turn, erect monuments that shall be ad- 
mired by the civilized world, in the same range with those 
of the classick authors of ancient and modem learning. 

We perfectly agree with Mr. Pickering, that we should 
pay particular attention to the remarks of English criticks 
on our productions, and carefully note all the innovations 
which they may point out, and where these are useless and 
awkward, as in almost every instance they will be, we 
should denounce them without mercy. This recommenda- 
tion is more necessary, because it is difficult to avoid irrita- 
tion, at the indecent and unfair remarks of many of the 
English journalists, with some of whom it has become a 
habit, on other subjects as well as language, to pollute their 
pens when any thing American is before them, with scur- 
rility and misrepresentation. Even the monstrous perver- 
sions and fancies of Mr. Barlqw, which it would puzzle 
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the grammarian as niiinh fo ciaas, as it noiild the naturalist 
lo arrange the Sphynsea and Centaurs under the system of 
Linnteus; even these, obviously individual absnrdilies, 
were put down against the nal ion at large, by the Edinburgh 
Review, from whose general character we expect manly 
and honourable treatment. 

With the greatest deference lo their ancestors, we are 
not disposed blindly to submit lo Ihe ivrilers of the present 
day in England, not only, because we cnunot always expect 
justice from our conleraporuries, but for anolher reason also, 
that they have degenerated themselves from their own 
models. We contend lliatwe have the same privilege that 
they have, and sometimes more reason for introducing 
new terms ; ai the same time we would only use this privi- 
lege with Ihe utmost caution, and should hold the practice on 
all common occasions, more honoured in Ihe breach than in 
the observance. Tosomeofihe words ihey have introduced, 
we should cheerfully give the freedom of the republick of 
letters — accede for instance, now a common and convenient 
word, was fifty years ago considered pcdantick — Bee also 
mijnical, and olhers in Walker. There nre some of our 
words that we must contend for in turn, and maintain (heir 
rights because they are eminently useful, and grew, not out 
of individual caprice, but the peculiarities of our situation- 
Such are Ihe words, locale, girdle, and two or three others. 
We think too that we could not well spare inflvential, and 
subscriber ; but lengthy we can never give up. We have 
a particular affection for it, and in spile of its cisatlanlick 
origin, it will obtain a fooling in England, where Ihey have 
as great or greater need of il. We feel grateful to a word 
(hat has so often given vent to our feelings. At least with 
us it associates, lovg, tedious, awkward, and half a dozen 
olhers, that it would be extremely inconvenient lo call into 
use every lime we have occasion for Ihem. 

We shall look forward with eagerness lo a separate edition 
of Mr. Pickering's work ; no man is belter qualified for the 
undertaking, by his various knowledge, his travelled expe- 
rience, and habitual accuracy and deplh of research. To 
those who know how slow and difficult It is to mature n 
work of this kind, Ihe present memoir will aSbrd a sn^lricnt 
proof of Ihe abilitv and labour of the aiilhor. 
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4ti Introductory Discourse^ delivered before ike lAiermni 
and Philosophical Society of New-York^ on ihefourA 
of May, 1814. By Be Witt Clinton, L. L. D. Preri- 
dent of the Literary and Philosophical Soci^ of 
New- York, &c. ^ew-York ; Published by David 
Longworth, at the Shakespeare Oallery. N. Van 
Riper, Print. 1815, Octavo, pp. 148. 

This discourie and its accompanimeots occupies 14ft 
octavo pages, closelj printed with a small tjpe ; and if it 
were published in the style of modern English printing 
with large tjpes and wide spaces, would form a Yolume of 
five hundred pages. It would require a wonderfol combi- 
nation of talents to do it justice, such a combination ts 
we can hardlj hope for, when arrived at maturitj ; but 
now,, being in our infancy, if we were able to treat this work 
according to the rules of art, it would be a labour in our 
cradle, that would be ominous to all monsters hereafter. 
Every subject is touched upon, literature, law, physick, 
and divinity, natural history in all its ramifications, horti^ 
culture, agriculture, legislation, and political economy^ 
The notes are equally miscellaneous, and embrace every 
subject from Indian fables about mammoth bones, to trans- 
lations of the piscatory eclogues of Sannazarius, by Dr. 
Mitchell. Now if all this had proceeded fromi a regular 
professor, we should have prepared all the weapons of 
criticism, for the perpetrator ; because every man who has 
made the attempt, knows that there is little difficulty in 
accumulating a confused mass of discordant materials, and 
still less in supporting them by even as great a chaos of 
pedantry, as was exhibited in the ^ Pursuits of Literature ;' 
but to condense learning in a discourse, with unity, simpli- 
city, and harmony — hoc opus hie labor est. A German 
toyman might carve and dress ^ Our Lady of Loretto :' a 
different talent was required, to produce the Venus dc 
Medicis. The great art is to abbreviate, polish, and refine, 
not to accumulate ; which may be illustrated by the answer 
of an eminent person in this vicinity, to one of his parish- 
ioners, who complained to him, that his sermons were too 
long, I know it, said he, but I have not time to make them 
shorter. 
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TVe have made these remarks to shew we were not blind 
lo the defects uf (his performance ; that we might have a 
fairer opportunity to express otir respect for the talents 
and exerliona of the author, in the support of science. He, 
perhaps, may not be able, entirely, to repel the charge of 
oslenlation ; but we are sincerely disposed to attribute this 
work to differeol molivcs, to a wish of exciting every class 
of his hearers, to undertake the labours before them ; and 
by pointing out how much was wanted ; that men of (he 
most diiTerent taste and acquirements, might find, in Ihe 
vast variety, eome branch to suit them. It was, besides, a 
discourse lo a new society, whose objects seem, indeed, 
too miscellaneous to admit of very great success, unless 
divided into distinct classes, and they might, perhaps, ex- 
pect that some altueiou should be made to each of their 
objects. We feel too much satisfaction, when we find a 
man like Mr. Clinton, reclaimed from the ordinary routine 
of politicks ; to occupy himself in advancing the libera) and 
beneficent purposes of science and literature, not lo con- 
gratulate him for his good fortune, and to hail him with 
respect. He was once a persecutor, and (as he possessed 
both talents and principle) in due time a martyr. If, with- 
out abandoning high and enlarged views of politicks, he 
will devote some of the energy and weight of his character, 
to the cause he has here espoused, he will render a service 
to his slate, that will be remembered, when even the names 
of the mean factions that now disgrace it, are forgotten. 

A considerable portion of this discourse, is occupied in 
the investigation of the causes, that have hitherto impeded, 
and of those which may hereafter promote learning in this 
country, particularly in the state of New-York. This 13 
now a favourite topick, we shall, therefore, select some pas- 
sages from this part of the address, which will be a speci- 
men of his style, and his mode of thinking on this subject. 

' Ancient migrations were generally the offspring of want. 
* Sometimes a whole people departed for their natal soil, 
■ and sought for better destinies in a milder climate and a 
' more prolitick land. Sometimes, when population became 
' surchanged, and subsistence difficult, a portion of a na- 
' tion would change its habitation ; at other times, colonies 
' were planted for the purpose of retaining conquered coun- 
^_* tries, and checking the predatory incursions of barbarian 
^H^ordes. A different principle seems to have led to the 
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first colonization of America. The discovery of jhis 
western w6rld appears to liave infused a new spirit into 
Europe : the imaginations of men were dazzled, with bhnr 
lous stories of dorados, or mountains of gold, and of foun- 
tains by which the human race flourished in immortal 
youth. In this land the god of wealth was supposed to 
have erected his temples, and his votaries flocked from ail 
quarters to propitiate his blessings. When experience 
had sobered the distempered fancies of these adventurers, 
and had convinced them of their delusion, they still dis- 
covered that, although the precious metals were not within 
their grasp, yet that their cupidity could be amply grati- 
lied by the abundant products of the soil. The aetflement 
of this country was thus made with a view to the acquisi- 
tion of wealth ; knowledge was out of the question. The 
attachments of the emigrants, like their origin, were exotic; 
the land of their adoption was considered as secomlary 
and inferior, in every respect, to the land of their nativity; 
and their anxious eyes were constantly directed to flie 
period when they could return to their native soil laden 
with the bounties of the new world. This cuiuntry was 
also planted at a time when the intellectual world was in- 
volved in Cimmerian darkness. The scholastic philosophy 
was the reignins; knowledge of the times ; — a philosophy 
of words and notions, conversant onlv in los^ical distinc- 
tions, abstractions, and subtleties ; which left real science 
wholly uncultivated to hunt after occult qualities, abstract 
notions, and objects of impertinent curiosity. This sys- 
tem, which was founded by the commentators on Aristo- 
tle, who w-ere called profound, irrefragable, and angelic 
doctors, corrupted every department of knowledge and 
mainlained its supremacy for several centuries. The sta- 
gyrite was even considered as entitled to the honours of 
an evangelist ; and Melancthon complains that his ethics 
were read to the people, instead of the gospel, in sacred 
assemblies. In this great scrboniaii bog the human mind 
lay ingulfed, entranced, and bewildered for ages; and the 
glimmering rays of light which the peripatetic philosophy 
shed over the world, were confmed to the cloister and the 
college. At this period this country was first settled by 
the countrymen indeed of Erasmus and of Grotius ; but 
the works of Erasmus were locked up in latin ; — Grotius 
was scarcely known, and few of our ancestors were ac- 
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« qiiainleil wilh the first elernenls of knowledge. They Bet- 
' tied here under Ihe auipinea of a dutch weat-india com- 
' pany, and when the province was snrrendered to the 
' engli'ih, in 1674, no dvaiifages resulted to the canse of 
' knowledge. Charlea II. was a witty sensualist — Jamea II. 
' was a contracted bigot — WlHiam of Orange was a mere 
' soldier. The constellation of intellectual iuminanes which 
' shone in the augnalan age of England diffused hut little 

* light across the Atlantic : the two first of Ihe Brunswick 
' kings had neither knowledge themselves, nor did they 

* value it in others ; and with the third dynasty we mea- 
' sured swords, and a severance of the empire ensued. 

' There h something in the nature of provincial govern- 
' ment which tends to engender faction, and to prevent the 

* expansion of intellect. It inevilahly creates two distinct 
' interests ; one regarding Ihe colony as subservient in every 

* respect to the mother country, and the other rising up in 
' opposition to this assumption. The governor and priuci- 

* pal magialrales, who derive their appointments from an 
' extrinsic source, feel independent of Ihe people over whom 
' they are placed. The operation of this principle has 
' been powerfully experienced in our territorial govern- 

* menis, which have been Ihe constant theatre of intestine 
' divii^ions ; and when the human mind is called away from 
' the interest of science to aid, by its faculties, the agita- 

* lions of party, lilllccan be expected from energies thus 
' perverted and abused. The annals of our colonial state 

* present a continual controversy between the ministers of 
' the crown, and the representatives of the people. What 
' did the governor and judges care for a country where they 
'were strangers? where their continuance was transient ; 

* and to which they were altacheil by no tie that reaches 

* the human heart. Their offices emanated from another 

* country; — to that source they looked for patronage and 
' support, to (hat alone Iheir views extended ; and having 

* got, what Archimedes wanted, another world on which to 
' erect their engines they governed this at pleasnre. 

' The colonial governors were, generally speaking, little 
' entitled to respect. They were delegated to this country 
' not ai men qualified to govern, but as men whose wants 
' drove them into exile; not as men entitled by merit to 
' their high eminence, but as men who owed it to the solici- 
' taliona of powerful friends and lo the influence of court 
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< intrigue. Thus circumstanced and thns charactcrbed, is 

* it wonderful to find them sometimes patroUng the city 
' disguised in female dress ; at other times aasailii^ ibt 

* representatives of the people with the moat virulcDt 

* abusci and defraudinj^ the province by the moat despica- 

* ble acts of peculation ; and at all times despisiitg know- 

* ledge and overlooking the public prosperity ? Justice, 
^ however, requires that we should except from this cen- 
' sure Hunter and Burnet. Hunter was a man of wit, a 
^ correspondent of Swift, and a friend of Addison. Bur- 

* net, the son of the celebrated bishop of Salisburjy was 
' devoted to literature ; they were the best governors that 

* ever presided over the colony. 

* The love of fame is the most active principle of our 

* nature. To be honoured when living, — to be venerated 
^ when dead, — is the parent source of those writings which 

* have illuminated, — of those actions which have benefited 
^ and dazzled mankind. All that poetry has created, that 
' philosophy has discovered, that heroism has performed, 

* may be principally ascribed to this exalted passion. True 
' It is, 

** When farae*s loud trump hath blown its noblest blast. 

Though long the sound, the echo sleeps at last ; 
Ami glory, l.ke the phoenix 'midst her fires, 
Exhales her odours, blazes, and expires.*' 

LORD BTRON, 

* Yef, as long as man is susceptible of sublime emotions, 

* so long will he coruinit himself to this master feeling of a 

* noble nature. What would have become of the sublime 

* work of Milfon, if he had written for the fifteen pounds 

* which he received from the bookseller; and where would 
' have been the writings of Bacon, if he had not aspired to 

* immortal fame ? " My name and memory," said this prince 

* of philosophers in his will, " I leave to foreign nations, and 

* to my own countrymen after some time be passed over." 

* When with one hand he demolished the philosophy of the 

* schools, and with the other erected a magnificent temple 

* dedicated to truth and genuine knowledge, he was ani- 

* mated in his progress, and cheered in his exertions by the 

* persuasion that after ages would erect an imperishable 
' monument to his fame. 
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' But in order that Uiia passioD may have ila full scope 
' and coTiiplele operalioD il U nol only neceisary that rbtie 
' should be a proper subject, but a suilable place and an 

* enlightened public. The aclor, in oidei- to act well his 
' part, must have a good theatre and a respectable audience. 
' Would Demosthenes and Cicero have astonished mankind 
'by their oralory, if they had spoken in Sparta or in Car- 
' thage ? would Addison have wrillcn his Speclalora in 
' KamUchalka, or Lucke his work on Ihe Understanding at 

* Madrid T destroy ihe inducement to act, take away ihe 
'capacilyto judge, and annihilate the value of applause, 
' and poetry sinka into dulness ; philosophy loses its poner 
'of research; and eloquence evaporates into frolh and 
' mummery, 

' A provincial government, like ours before the revolu- 
' (ion, was entirely incompeleot to call into activity this en- 
' nobling propensity of our nature. A small population, 
' scattered over an extensive country, and composed almost 

* entirely of strangers lo literature ; *a goveiiiment deriva- 
' live and dependent, without patronage and inlluence, and 
' in hostility to the public sentiment ; a pBtple divided inio 

* political and religious parlies, and a parent counlry watch- 
' ing all their movements with a slepmolher's feelings, and 
' keeping down their prosperity with the arm of power, 
' could not be expected to produce those literary worthies 
' who have illuminated the other hemisphere. 

* History justifies (he remark that free governments, al- 
' though happier in themselves, are as oppressive lo iheir 
' provinces as despotic ones. Il was a common saying in 
' Greece that a free man in Sparta was the freest man ; and 
' a slave, (he greatest slave in Ihe world. This remark 
' may be juslly applied lo Ihe ancient republics which had 
' provinces under Iheir conlroul. The people of the parent 
' country were free, and (hose remote were harassed with 

* ail kinds of exactions, borne down by the high hand of 
' oppression, and under Ihe subjeclion uf a mililary despo- 
' tism. The colonial system of modern limes is equally 
' calculated to build up the mother country on (he dcpres- 
' sion of its colonies. That all their exports shall go lo, 

* and all Iheir iniporis be derived from it. Is Uie lundaintrn- 
' tal principle. AdmiKing occasional deparlurea from this 
' system, is it possible (hat an infant counlry, so bandaged 

^P ' aud cramped, could allain to that malurily nf growth 
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which is essential to (he promotion and encouragement of 
literature ? Accordingly we do not find in any colony of 
modem times any peculiar devotion to letters, or any e\' 
traordinary progi ess in the cultivation of the human mind. 
The most fertile soil, — the most benign climate, — all that 
nature can produce and art can perfect, are incompeteBt 
to remove the benumbing effects, which a provincial and 
dependent position operates upon the efforts of genius. 

^ These dilficulties, so embarrassing, were augmented from 
other causes. The population of this colony was derived 
from several nations. The original emigrants were dutch. 
Tiie next in order of time were from England. The 
revocation of the edict of Nantz, and the persecutions in 
the Palatinate, occasioned considerable migrations from 
France and Germany ; Scotland and Ireland also furnished 
a ^rcat accession of inhabitants. Four different languages 
were for a long time used ; and the people were separated 
fro:u each other by a diversity of manners and opinions, 
and strong national piejudices. How, then, was it possible 
to (!o:nbine their energies in any common effort ? Two 
centuries havM^ot entirely extinguished the lines of na- 
iion:il separations^ The dutch and german languages are 
still spoken in some settlements. Five or six generations 
Iiii\e, in a great measure, amalgamated these discordant 
<:'c nenls. National antipathies ha\e subsided, a national 
chaiacter has heen formed, and a national physiognomy is 
supposed to be established. The triumph and general 
adoption of the english language have been the principal 
means of melting us down into one people^ and of extin- 
guishing those stubborn prejudices and violent animosities 
wliich formed a wall of partition between the inhabitants 
of the same land. In a country whose population was 
thus composed, it was not to be expected that a great 
taste for literature would be considered an essential accom- 
paniment.' 

' Mental, in many cases, acts directly the reverse of 
corporeal vision ; and magnifies objects, not in proportion 
to their propinquity but in the ratio of their distance. This 
obliquity of the human mind springs from a variety of 
causes, and operates in a variety of directions. It inces- 
santly magnifies the talents and morals of the past, at the 
expense of the present times ; and its wanderings never 
appear in a more striking view than in its judgments of 
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' men. B7 ita magic influence Ihe dwarf of anliquil^ Btarl« 
' up into a giant ; and, like the phenomenon calleil ihe Mi- 
' lage, it translates the men and the tilings of this earth to 
' Ihe skies. These remarks aie made, not to depreciate 
' those who have gone before us, but to warn us not to 
' depreciate ourselves. The panegyrics which Jiave been 

* pronounced upon the works of some of our predecessors 

* appear strange, when we consider their wrilingB with an 
'unprejudiced mind; and, perhaps, the same observation 

* may, without arrogance, be applied to many of the di- 

* Tines, the physicians, the jurists, and Ihe slaleameD 
' whose praises have reached us through the organ of tra- 

* dilion, and whose memories have descended to us adorned 
' with the laurels of genius : but let not this discourage ex- 
' ertion : — nhat they are to us! many of you will deserv- 

* ediy be to future generations; and Ihe pious feelings of 

* posterity may cherish your worth with equal ardour and 
' embalm you in their hearts with equal afl'ection. 

' The spring which was given to the human mind ; the 

* improvement which seminaries of education produced ; and 

* Ihe general, extensive, and augmented popularity of intel- 

* lectual illumioalton, paved the way for those political dls- 

* cussions which ushered in the american revolution, and 

* finally dismembered the british empire. The study of 

* the law as a liberal profession, necessarily leads to inves- 
' ligations with regard to Ihe origin of government, the con- 
' slitulions of states, and the objects of jurisprudence. 

* The influence of this profession upon the political events 

* of Ihe times could not escape Ihe sagacity of Burke : he 
' assigns It as one of the causes of the revolution. "This 
'Biddy," says he, "render men acute, Inquisitive, dex- 
' (erous, prompt in attack, ready in defence, full of reeour- 

* ces. In other countries the people, more simple and of a 
' less mercurial cast, judge of an ill principle in govern- 
' oient by an actual grievance; here they anticipate the 
' evil, and judge of Ihe pressure of the grievance by Ihe 
' badness of the principle ; ihey augur misgovemment at a 
' distance, and snuS* the approach of tyranny in every 
' tainted breeze."* 

' The statesmen who appeared at the dawn of the fevo- 
' lulion attracted Ihe admiration of Europe ; and the mas- 
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torlj state ptperi wkkh our state coinreDtioD» and tke gni- 
enl congress promalgsted, breathed the geniua of Omcs 
and the inTUciUe spirit of Rome ; and coyered with gk^ 
the american name. << When»" said the elder Piit, ^ wlwi 
your lordships look at the papers transmitted us frosi 
America; — when you consider their decency, firmnesii; 
and wisdom, you cannot but respect tiielr cause and mVk 
to make it yonr own. For myself I most declare sod 
avow, that in all my reading * and otwervation, — and it bai 
been my fayonriie study, (I have read Thucydides, and 
have studied and admired the master states of the worU,) 
that, for solidity ct reasoning, force ct sagacity^ and wii^ 
dom of conclusion, under such a complicatioD of difficult 
circumstances, no natbn or body of men can stand ia 
preference to the general congress at Philadelphia." '* 
' * But, although there is a vast mass of knowledge spresd 
over the state, yet it is, generally speaking, of the cobh 
mon kind : all know the elementary parts of instruction^ 
but few know the higher branches of science ; and there ii 
not so much concentrated knowledge in so many individtf' 
als, as ia Europe. This arises from a number of causei 
which do not disparage opr mtellectual character, sad 
which, it is to be hoped, will cease to operate after a 
short tune. 

' In the first place we have, with scarcely any intermis- 
sion, been distracted by party spirit ! in its bitterest forms 
of exacerbation. Our ingenuity has been employed, not 
in cultivating a vernacular literature, or in increasing the 
stock of human knowledge ; but in raising up and pulling 
down the parties which agitate the community. This vio- 
lent spirit has split society asunder, has poisoned the in- 
tercourse of private life, has spread a morbid gloom over 
our literature, has infected the national taste, and has pal- 
sied the genera] prosperity. Whatever apologies may be 
made for these political discussions, by ascribing them to 
an honest difference in opinion, there can be none offered 
for the style and manner in which they are conducted. 
In reading the classical works of the ancients we are as- 
tonished at the violations of decorum which appear in 
their most polite and accomplished authors ; who fre- 
quently use expressions that no modern writer dare adopt 

* ^Speech on amotioD to remove the tnx)ps fron Bostoir.* 
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* without the certainty of condemnation. Bnt if we excel 

* Ihe ancients in thifi reaped, we are far behind iheui in 

* oilier branches of lilerarj good morals. The style of our 
' polilical writings has assumed a character of rude invec- 
' live, anil unrestrained licentiousness, unparalleled in any 

* oilier pari of the world ; and which has greatly tended lo 
' injure our national character. This has principally arisen 

* from the indiscriminate applause that has been conferred 

* u,»on certain eminent political writers. We imitate what 
' we arelau;;ht lo admire; and iinforlunalaly we have aped 

* Iheir boldness of invective, and fierceness of denunciation, 
' without exbibiling those fascinations of genius, which 

* operate like ihecestus of Venus; conceal deformity, and 

* heighten all the charms of beauty and grace. Junius 

* arose in the literary, like a comet in the natural world, 
' menacing pestilence and war ; and denouncing, in a ^lyle 
' of boldness and invective before unknown and unheard of, 

* the cinstiluled aulhorilies of Great Britain. When we 

* analyze his writings, we find no extraordinary power of 

* imagination, — no uncommon extent of erudition, — no re- 
' markable solidity of reasoning. His topics are few ; but 
' he WAS master of his subject. He possessed, in a singu- 

* lar degree, the vivida vis animi r* his conceptions were 
' disiinci and luminous, and he expressed them with pecu- 

* liar point and sententious compression; but the polished 
' keenness of his invective loo often degenerated into vulgar 
' scurrility. His importance was greatly enhanced by the 

* mystery which surrounded his person, — the panic which 

* followed hia denunciations, — and the celebrity which was 
' attached lo his literary antagonists. He created a new 
' era in political writing ; his works have become the arche- 
' type and the text book of political authors; and every 
•juvenile writer, who enters the political lists, endeaTOun 
' to bend the bow of Ulysses ; and, in striving to make up in 
' venom what he wants in vigour mistakes scurrility for 

* satire, ribaldry for ivil, and confounds the natron of Egypt 

* with the salt of Allica.' 

' The nature of our government and the constitution of 
' our confederacy, are admirably adapted lo promote the 
' interests of science. Free gorernments are the native 
soil of great talents. " Though a republic should be bar- 
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bat^us/' says Hume, "it necessarily, by an infollible 
operiaition, gives rise to lavr even before mankind have made 
any considerable advances in the other sciences ; from law 
arises security ; from security curiosity, and from curiosity 
knowledge."^ That most profound political writer, whom 
I have just quoted, with the vast volume of history before 
his eyes, and aided by all the powers of an analyzing and 
investigating mind, has laid down the following incontro- 
vertible propositions in relation to the influence of gor- 
ernment upon the arts and sciences. 

* 1* It is impossible for the arts and sciences to arise, at 
first, among any people unless that people enjoy the bles- 
sing of a free government. 

* 2. Nothing is more favourable to the rise of polite- 
ness, and learning, than a number of neighbouring and 
independent states connected together by commerce and 
policy. 

' 3. Though the only proper nursery for these valna- 
ble plants be a free government, yet may they be trans- 
planted into any government; and a republic is most 
favourable to the growth of the sciences, a civilized mon- 
archy to that of the polite arts.f 

' Although this was published more than half a century 
ago, yet it suits our situation so precisely that one wonld 
suppose the writer had the United States fully in his view. 
Perhaps the flourishing condition of the literature of Eu- 
rope is, in a great degree, owing to the division of that con- 
tinent into a number of independent states. Each capital 
is a place where letters are encouraged, and the different 
governments vie with each other in rewarding the effusions 
of genius ; but if CharlesV., Lewis XIV., or Napoleon, had 
succeeded in establishing an universal monarchy the dark 
aj^es of gothic barbarity would have revisited mankind. 
Thus, under the direction of an all-wise and beneficent 
God, the half-civilized serf of Russia has become the 
unconscious guardian and protector of knowledge. The 
small country of Attica, not so large as Long-Island, can 
never be contemplated without the mingled emotions of 
veneration and sorrow. " Ab Athenis enim humaniias, 
doctrina, religio, fruges, jura, leges, ortae, atque in omnes 
terras distributa, putantur." " It is acknowledged,'* said 

* * HuiBe'8 Essays, vol. 1. 14th Essay.' f * Ibid.' 
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* Cicero, ''that literature, polite arts, religion, agriculture^ 
^ laws, and social rights, originated in Athens and were 
' thence distributed over all nations." The fertility of the 
' soil, the excellence of the climate, the freedom of the 
' government, and the enterprising spirit of the people, must 
^ have cooperated in producing this transcendent and pre- 

* eminent state of human exaltation. And if a comparison 
' was instituted in those respects, between that country and 
^ ours, in what important part would we be deficient ? 

' We are, perhaps, more favoured in another point of 

* view. Attica was peopled from Egypt ; but we can boast 
^ of our descent from a superior stock. I speak not of 
' families or dynasties ; I refer to our origin from those na- 
' lions where civilization, knowledge, and refinement have 
' erected their empire ; and where human nature has attained 

* its greatest perfection. Annihilate Holland, Great Bri- 
' tain, Ireland, France, and Germany, and what would be- 
' come of civilized man ? this country, young as it is, would 
' be the great Atlas remaining to support the dignity of the 
' world : and perhaps our mingled descent from various na^ 

* tions may have a benign influence upon genius. We per- 

* ceive the improving effects of an analogous state upon 
< vegetables and inferior animals. The extraordinary char 
' racters which the United States have produced may be, 
' in some measure, ascribed to the mixed blood of so many 
' nations flowing in our veins ; and it may be confidently 

* predicted that the operation of causes, acting with irre- 

* sistible eflect, will carry in this country all the improva- 
' ble faculties of human nature to the highest state of per- 

* fection.' 

In page 31, speaking of serpents, he remarks that 'the 
' rattlesnake, not being able to exist in the neighbourhood of 
' swine, has fled from the cultivated country.' That the 
rattlesnake has left the country is generally true ; but there 
are some exceptions in this part of it at least ; we recollect 
that two rattlesnakes were taken alive, only five miles from 
Boston a few years since, and that others have been occa- 
sionally killed in the same neighbourhood. In page 36, 
speaking of that destructive disease, consumption, he gives 
some extracts from the bills of mortality to shew the extent 
of its ravages. It is also a general opinion that it is much 
more frequent than formerly. May this not be owning to 
variations in the medical nomenclature ? Do not some dis- 
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orders, that terminate in a abort and rapid consumption, past 
by this last name, though only the consequence and ekMuig 
form in other diseases ; at least these bills of mortaUty 
are too much at variance with each other to be taken as aa 
authority. For bstance, Mr. Clinton cites the return of 
1813, which gives the following result in four towns. In 
Boston the deaths by consumption amount to about ooe 
fourth of the whole number ; in jVew Haven, the' same year, 
to one-ninth ; in New York, to one-fourth ; in Philadelphia, 
to one-eleventh. Now it cannot be true that there is soch 
a great disproportion between the deaths by this disorder 
m Boston and New York, and those m New Haven and 
Philadelphia. 

We heartily echo the wish in the concluding paragraph, 
though the association of facts, (one of which is net invaria- 
bly true, that of the precious metals,) may be ccMMidered 
as partaking too much of fancy. 

* History and observation justify the remark that while 

* the movements of conquest nave been from the north ta 

* the south, and the course of the precious metnts from the 

* west to the east ; that the progress of the €>cean and of 
' the atmosphere, of the arts and sciences, and of the civil- 

* ization of the human species, has been from the risif^ ta 
' the setting sun : and, according to the uniform experience 

* of mankind, we have every reason to believe that our 

* country will be the chosen seat, and favourite abode, of 

* learning and science. May this association be a humble 

* instrument in paving the way for this sublime result ; and 

* may posterity describe its origin, its progress, and its ma- 

* turity, by adopting, with a small variation, the language of 
^ the roman bard : 

' '' Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo : 
* Parva metu prime ; mox sese attollit in auras» 
*' Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter nubila condit.** 

* MSEID, lib. IT.* 

* It grew strong by exertion, and acquired strength in iffr 

* progress : small at first, through diffidence, it soon sprung 
< up into the sky, spread over the earth, and hid its tower- 
ing head in the heavens.' 
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Guy Manntring; or the Astrologer. By the mitlior of 
' WaverlfyJ' 

• "Tie said (tat wordi an4 tigiu have poner 
O'er sprites in planetary kmir; 
Bvt scarce I praisclkeir i^cnlrous part, 
/rfto tamper witk such dangerous art. 

Lag tf 1^ I'ul Minilrd.- 

Three volumes in two. First American edition- Boston, 
published by West and Richardson, Ao. 75 Cornhill, 
and Easlburn, Kirk, and Co- Aew-1'orfc. T. IV- 
Wkile, printer, 1815. 

This novel, by the author of Waverley, besrs marks of 
the same hand, and, as in the tifle page of the present work 
there is an extract from the Lay of the Last 3Ii7islrel, it 
waH a delicate way of informing the publick, that they were 
under a mistake in attributing the former one (o Waller 
Scott. Still there is a minuteness, and fidelity in descrip- 
tion, of many scenes of nature of no extraordinary occur- 
rence, that are highly picturesque, and seem, thouf;h in 
prose, related to some of (Vlr. Scott's descripliouR in verse. 
To describe grand and striking scenery is less difficult, 
than to excite our iziterest, by painting those frequent 
appearances, which we are apt to pass over without obser- 
vation. This course also will be a sure test of good taste, 
and accurate judgment, if such selections of familiar 
scenes are made without appearing insipid or vulgar. 

As it is almost universal to compare an author wilii himself, 
to estimate one of his ellbrls by another, most persons will 
give Ibeir opinion on the relative merits of Waverley and 
Guy Mannering. We find some difficulty in saying which 
we prefer on the whole. A work superiour (o either, might 
have been formed by condensing the power of both into one 
effoct. In Waverley the auperiour characters are conceived 
with the most force and originality, and drawn with most 
skill andelfect. The contrary is true of Guy Mannering. 
There is nothing remarkable or even interesting in the higher 
characters, they are quite of an ordinary class, but true to 
nature however, and making a respectable figure in the 
dialogue ; all the spirit ami originality is concentred in the 
Jnferiour characters, who are indeed the most important in J 
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the conduct of the story, and the principal agents in bring- 
ing about its denouement. There are four of these, Meg 
Merrilies, a gypsey. Dominie Sampson, a Scotch* scfaod- 
master and family tutor, Dirk Hatteraick, a Dutch soiug* 
gler, and Dandic Dinmont, a Scotch farmer. Their rank 
may be taken in the order they here stand. M^, ii 
evidently and deservedly the favourite, though she is briefly 
described by the Dominic, as being ^ harlot, gypsey, witch and 
thief.' The Dominie is the portrait of an individual rather 
than a species : contrary to most other pedants, he is made to 
be very silent, and his character must be got from the whole 
book, rather than from any particular situation. There if 
hardly one insulated description, which would give the idea 
of him as a whole, that results from reading the novel 
through. Hatteraick is a smuggler and pirate, delineated 
with energy and fidelity. Dinmont, a Scotch farmer, 
brawny, honest, generous and humane. There are besides 
two lawyers, Olossin, a villain, and counsellor Pieydell, an 
estimable barrister, and who is drawn with something of that 

})eculiarity and accuracy, that strikes us as being a portrait 
rom real life. We do not know if it be refining too far to 
Say, that, independently, of the minute acquaintance with 
the forms and language of law, which is shown in both these 
novels, that they are written by a lawyer, because in the pre* 
sent performance, Olossin, who is one of the main characters, 
and painted as the blackest scoundrel, is made so, entirely 
from his bad nature, and does not owe his villainy at all to 
the habits of his profession, to which common writers would 
certainly have attributed it wholly, or at least in part. There 
are here and there remarks interspersed on the profession of 
the law, that are marked with sound sense and just observa* 
tion, as well as wit and vivacity. 

The period of time taken for the action was between 
thirty and forty years since, as in one place mention is 
made of ' this weary American war,^ The outline of the 
story, is briefly as follows: Guy Mannering, a young 
JBnglishraan, after leaving the University of Oxford, made a 
tour into the north of England, and extended his ride into 
the borders of Scotland, Being there benighted one evc» 
ping in a dreary country, he, after much toil and trouble, 
reached the dwelling of a Scotch Laird, whose modern man* 
pion, on the sea shore, was built immediately under the 
fpin* of the gloomy Castle qf his ancestors, who had, ip an^ 
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cient times, held large possessions; that different evenia had 
curtailed inio a niotlerale paliiriiony, now held by Godfrey 
Bei'Iram, a feeble inefficient chuiacler, whose afi'airs were 
managed by a knavish atloruey, called Glossin. His family 
consisted only of his wife, and an inmale called Dominie 
Sampson. Guy Mannering arrived al his house on Ihe very 
evening that his lady brought hitn an heir to his estate. 
Meg Merrillies, a gypsey, who was a visiter occasionally, a 
gang of her tribe being hutted on the eslule o^ Ellangowan, 
came in on Ihe same evening to prepare a charm iu favour 
of the new-born infant. The Laird, in a jesting humour, 
told her (hat Ihey could do wilhout her as the stranger 
present was a student of Oxford, that could tell fortunes 
by the stars. Mannering, who had paid some attention to 
the vain science of Astrology, entered immediately into the 
joke, and began an astrological conversation, which the 
Dominie look seriously, and confounded Meg, and the Laird 
too in the end, by his parade of learning. Mannering cast 
the boy's nativity and found that he would be exposed (o 
great danger on the completion of his Sftb, his tenth and 
twenty-first year ; he gave Ihe calcuialion to the father, on 
condition that he should not open the sealed paper that con- 
tained it till Ihe infant had completed his fifth year. The 
day after he took his departure ; and he does not appear on 
the stage again till many years afterwards. Mr, Bertram, 
aoon after the birth of the child is made a magistrate, and 
begins to clear the village of vagrants, and his eslale of the 
gypsies. This was attended with serious consequences (o 
him. An excise officer, who had become intimate with the 
Laird of Ellangowan, while in riding to witness the result of 
a coiilcsl between Dirk Hatteraick's lugger and a sloop of 
war, met Ihe boy walking with his tutor, the child entreated 
him to lake him up ; this he did and rode on. Not coming 
back at evening, great confuiiion ensued, search was made, 
Kennedy, the excise officer, was found murdered on the sea- 
shore, and no trace of the child could be discovered, this 
happened on his fifth birlh-day. This calamilouB,tiews be- 
ing suddenly communicated at the mansion, Mrs. Bertram, 
who was then near lying-in, was taken ill at the shock, and 
the same evening Mr. Bertram became the father of a 
daughter, and a widower. An interruption of the story for 
seventeen years now ensues ; Guy Mannering bad married, 
le to India, commanded a regiment, and acquired a for- 
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nate io hii familyy Md in lofe with Ufl dMightar, wakmmm 
Id ihe father, but wi.th the epprobetiM of the OMilhflflw eidk 
ted the jealovBF of Mtnoeriiii^ who WMocled iimk Mi 
mtt«ntioes were directed to hit wife, he cheUeiiged Irnrn^ Ihif 
fought, the young officer fell, Maoneffiag th o ag hl he hii 
killed him ; hit wife died, and he ratoroA with hie dnq^ 
ter to Eoglaod. When he next eppeers, it b at the wo^ 
aient that {Jloitin having, bj hit uuqoitowi prectioeB, pt 
poatettioa of the Laird't property, hit fitfutwa wok ealiii 
were to b|B told by auction, and he driFen aiva j with hii 
daughter, a young woman of aeTenteen,- and tie AaihU 
Doaiinie. The young officer, having reoovered firam Uf 
woundt, and obtained promotion, returned to. JQagfand M 
V^k Mitt M annering^ who wat ettablithed near the jdoaMii 
of EUangowan. After a great variety of incidenin, whkk 
are made highly interettuq;, the deaoemnonC ia fanM^ 
ab^it ; the young officer whom Manpering tuppoead hehti 
Ulled, it the child of Bertram, Laird of EUaogovaa^ whtii 
Sfe had been taved by Meg» In revealing the pia^ aha ji 
lAot by Hatteraick, who tetecured and tahan-ia priaail 
WJier® he murdert Glotain, who had been hie acoompikiift 
oad then hangt himtelf ; youjq; Bertram ia reing,aiMJ^ 
reconciled to Maonering, and united to Mitt Mannering. 

We thall now telect tome patsaget from different parti 
of the work, which will give an idea of the principtl 
charactert in the novel, and the autbor't powert of detcnp* 
tion. The two first extracts detcribe Meg Merriliet, for 
the it never introduced without a detcription of her ap- 
ipearance. On the evening of Mannering't arrival at EUtn* 
gowan he firtt beholds the gyptey. 

' Here the desultory and long narrative of the Liaird tf 

* Sidangowan was interrupted by the voice of tome one 
^ ascending the stairs from the kitchen story, and tinging at 
' full pitch of voice* The high notes were too shriU for a 
' man, the low seemed too deep for a woman. The words, 

* as far as Manneriog could distinguish them,aeemfid to raa 
^ thus : 

* Canny moment, lacky fit; 

* Is the lady fighter yet? 

* Be it lad, or be it lass,' 

* S^ wi' croiSy and 64U1 wi' «iaci. 
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' "Il's Meg Merrilies, tbe gypsey, as sure sa I am a 
' ainDer," said Mr. Bertram. Tlie Dominie groaned deeply, 
' uncrossed his legs, flrew in tlie huge splay foot which bis 

* former posture had extended, placed it perpendicular, 

* and stretched the other limb over it instead, puffing out 
' between whiles huge volumes of tobacco smoke. " What 

* needs ye groan, Dominie ? I am sure Meg's gangs do nae 

* harm." 

* " Nor good neither," answered Dominie Sampson, In 
' a \-oice whose untunable harshness corresponded with the 
' awkwardness of bis figure They were the first words 

* which Mannering had heard him speak ; and as he had 
' been watching, with some curiosity, when this eating, 
' drinking, moving, and smoking automaton would perform 

* the part of speaking, he was a good deal diverted with the 
' harsli timber tones which issued from him. But at Ibis 
' moment the door opened, and Meg Merrilies entered. 

' Her appearance made Mannering start. She was full 

* six feel high, wore a man's great-coat over the rest of her 
' dress, had in her hand a goodly sloe-thorn cudgel, and in 

* all points of e()uipmeHt, except her petticoats, seemed 

* rather masculine than feminine. Her dark elf-locks shot 

* out like the snakes of the gorgon, between an old-fashioned 
■ bonnet called a Bongrace, heightening the singular effect 

* of her strong and weather-beaten features, which they 

* partly shadowed, while her eye had a wild roll that indi- 
' cated something like real or affected insanity.' 

The next day Mannering sees her in a room of the ruined 
castle, spinning a mystick skeiu of thread to ascertain the 
fortune of the child. 

* She sat upon a broken corner-stone in the angle of a 

* paved apartment, part of which she had swept clean to 
' afford a smooth space for the evolutions of her spindle. 
' A strong sunbeam, through a lofty and narrow window, 
' fell npon her wild dress and features, and afforded hec 

* light for her occupation; the rest of the apartment was 
' very gloomy. Etjuipt in a habit which mingled the 
' national dress of the Scottish common people with some- 
' thing of an eastern costume, she spun a thread, drawn from 
' wool of three different colours, black, white and grey, by 
' assistance of those ancient implements of housewifery now 
' almost banished from the land, the distaff and spindle. 
' As she spun, she sung what seemed to be a charm. 
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After her work was ended Dirk Hatteraick comes in 
search of the witch to bless his vessel as he is goiag to set; 
he is thus described : 

* Our hero was about to speak to the prophetess, when a 
' voice, hoarse as the waves with which it mingled, hallooM 
' twice, and with increasing impatience — "Meg, Meg Mer- 

* rilies ! — Gypsey — hag — tousand dejvils !'* 

* " I am coming, I am coming, captain," answered Meg, 

* and in a moment or two the impatient Commander whom 

* she addressed made his appearance from the broken parts 

* of the ruins. 

* He was apparently a seafaring man, rather under the 
' middle size, and with a countenance bronzed by a thou* 

* sand conflicts with the north-east wind. His frame was 
'prodigiously muscular, strong^ and thick-set ; so that it 

* seemed as if a man of much greater height would have 

* been an inadequate, match in any close personal conflict. 

* He was hard-favored, and, which was worse, his face bore 
' nothing of the insoxicianct^ the careless frolicsome jollity 

* and vacant curiosity of a sailor on shore. These qualities, 

* perhaps, as much as any others, contribute to the high 
' popularity of our seamen, and the general good inclination 
' which our society expresses towards them. Their gal- 

* lantry, courage, and hardihood are qualities which excite 

* reverence, and perhaps rather humble pacific landsmen in 

* their presence ; and neither respect, nor a sense of humili- 

< ation, are feelings easily combined with a familiar fondness 

* towards those who inspire them. But the boyish frolics, 

* the exulting high spirits, the unreflecting mirth of a sailor 

* when enjoying himself on shore, temper the most formida- 

* ble points of his character. There was nothing like these 

< in this man's face; on the contrary, a surly and even savage 

< scowl appeared to darken features which would have 
' been harsh and unpleasant under any expression or modi- 

* fication.' 

A short dialogue takes place between the parties, when 
his character is thus further described. 

* There was a mixture of impudence, hardihood, and 
^ suspicious fear about this man, which was expressiblj 
' disgusting. His manners were those of a ruflSan, con- 
' scious of the suspicion attending his character, yet aiming 
' to bear it down by the affectation of a careless and hardy 

* familiarity. Mannering briefly rejected his proffered 
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* civilities ; and, after a surlj good morning, he retired with 
^ the gypsey to tliat part of the ruins from which he had 

* first made his appearance. A very narrow staircase here 

* descended to the beach, intended probably for the con- 

* venience of the garrison during a siege. By this stair, the 

* couple, equally amiable in appearance, and respectable 

* by profession, descended to the sea side. The soi-disant 

* captain embarked in a small boat with two men who appear- 

* ed to wait for him, and the gypsey remained on the shore, 
^ reciting or Jipging, and gesticulating with great . vehe- 

* mence.' 

Meg is again portrayed with strong effect, when she and 
her tribe are driven by the Laird from his estate, which he 
effected by violence, unroofing and taking out the doors 
and windows of the cottages in which they lived. He had 
rode to a distance that day to avoid seeing them, but on his 
return met the whole group on their march. He had at- 
tempted to speak to one or two of them, but had only met 
with suUenness and defiance. When the stragglers had dis- 
appeared, 

^ His sensations were bitter enough. The race, it is 
' true, which he had thus summarily dismissed from their 
^ ancient place of refuge, was idle and vicious ; but had he 

* endeavoured to render them otherwise ? They were not 

* more irregular characters now, than they had been while 

* they were admitted to consider themselves as a sort of 

* subordinate dependants of his family ; and ought the cir- 

* cumstance of his becoming a magistrate to have made at 
< once such a change in his conduct towards them ? Some 

* means of reformation ought at least to have been tried, 
' before sending seven families at once upon the wide world, 
' and depriving them of a degree of countenance, which 

* withheld them at least from atrocious guilt. There was 

* also a natural yearning of heart upon parting with so many 

* known and familiar faces ; and to this feeling Godfrey Ber- 

* tram was peculiarly accessible, from the limited qualities 
^ of his mind, which sought its principal amusements among 

* the petty objects around him. As he was about to turn 

* his horse's head to pursue his journey, Meg Merrilies, 
^ who had lagged behind the troops, unexpectedly presented 

;* herself. 

^ She was standing upon one of those high banks, which, 

* as we before noticed, overhung the road ; so that she was 
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* placed considerablj higher than EllaDgowan, even though 
< he was on horseback ; and her tall figure, relieved against 
' the clear blue sky, seemed almost of supernatural height. 

* We have noticed, that there was in her general attire, or 
'rather in her mode of adjusting it, somewhat of a foreign 
'costume, artfully adopted perhaps for the purpose of add- 
' ing to the effect of her spells and predictions, or perhaps 
'from some traditional notions respecting the dress of her 
' ancestors. On this occasion, she had a large piece of red 
'cotton cloth rolled about her head in the Khn of a turban, 
' from beneath which her dark eyes flashed with unconunon 
' lustre. Her long and tangled black hair fell in elf locks 
'from the folds of this singular head gear. Her attitude 
' was that of a sybil in frenzy, as she stretched out, in her 
'right hand, a sapling bough which seemed just pulled. 

' " I'll be d d," said the groom, " if she has not been 

'cutting the young ashes in the Dukit Park.*' — The Laird 
'made no answer, but continued to look at the figure which 
'was thus perched above his path. 

' '* Ride your ways,'* said thie gypsey, " ride your ways, 
'Laird of Ellangowan — ride your ways, Godfrey Bertram! 
' — This day have ye quenched seven smoaking hearths-^ 
' see if the fire in your ain parlour burn the bly ther for that. 
' — Ye have riven the thack off seven cottar bouses — look 
' if your ain roof-tree stand the faster. — Ye may stable your 

* stirks in the shealings at Derncleugh — see that the hare 

* does not conch on the hearthstane at Ellangowan. — Ride 

* your ways, Godfrey Bertram — what do ye glowr after our 
'folk for? — There's thirty hearts there, that wad hae 

* wanted bread ere ye had wanted sunkets, and spent their 
' life-blood ere ye had scratched your finger — yes — there's 
' thirty yonder, from the auld wife of an hundred to the 
' babe that was born last week, that ve have turned out o' 
' their bits o' bields, to sleep with the tod and the black- 
' cock in the muirs ! — Ride your ways, Ellangowan. — Our 

* bairns are hinging at our weary backs — look that your 

* brow cradle at liame be the fairer spread up — not that I 
' am wishing ill to little Harry, or to the babe that's yet to 
' be born — God forbid — and make them kind to the poor, 

* and better folk than their father. — And now, ride e'en 

* your ways, for these are the last words ye'll ever hear 

* Meg Merrilies speak, and this is the last reise that I'll 
' ever cut in the bonny woods of Ellangowan.*' 
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'So Baying, she broke (he sapling she held in her hand, 
' and flung it inio ihe road. Margaret of Anjoii, bestowing 
*oti her triumphant foes her keen-edgeit male-iliclion, could 
' not have turned from them with a gesture more proudly 
'contemptuous. The Laird was clearing his voice lo 
' speak, and thrusting his hand in his pocket to find half-a- 

* crown ; Ihe gypaey wailed neither for his reply nor hia do- 

* nation, but strode down the hill to overtake the caravan. 

' Ellangowau rode pensively home ; and il was remarka- 
'ble that he did not meulion Ibis inler\iew lo any of his 
' family. The groom was not so reserved : he told Ihe story 

* a( great lengfh to a full audience in Ihe kitchen, and con- 
' eluded by swearing, that " if ever Ihe devil spoke by the 
' mouth of a woman, he had spoken by thai of Meg Merilllas 
' Ihal blessed day." ' 

The 13lh chapter contains Ihe meeting of iVIannering 
on his relurn from India, when Mr. Bertram had lost his 
properly by Ihe villainy of Glossin, and was to be forced 
away from Ellangowan ; Ihe description of Ihe auclion, and 
of Ihe whole scene, in which (he unhappy Laird dies, ia 
made with much feeling. 

' Thpy told me by Ihe sentence of tlie law, 

* Tlipy bail cominission to mize all thy rortunc— 
'Here stooil a niffiimwitli a. horrid lace, 
' Lording it o'er a pile of nmssy plate, 
' Tumbled iaio a heap Tor piiblick sale ; — 
' There was onotlier, making Tillainoijs jests 

* At Ihy undoing; be had ta'en possessioD 

* Of all thy ancient most domesliclc ornaments. — Olmay.' 

' Early nest morning, Mannering mounted his horse, and, 
accompanied by his servant, took the road to Ellangowan. 
He had no need to enquire the way. A sale in Ihe coun- 
try is a place of public resort and amui^emenl, and people 
of various clescripliona streamed to it from all quarters. 

' After a pleasant ride of about an hour, the old towers of 
the ruin presented themselves in Ihe landscape. The 
thoughts with what diSerent feelings he had lost sight of 
them so many years before, thronged upon Ihe mind of 
Ihe traveller. — The landscape was Ihe same; but how 
changed Ihe feelings, hopes, and views, of the spectator! 
Then, life and love were new, and all the prospect was 
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gilded by their rays. And dow, disappointed in affection, 
gated with faine, and what the world calls success, his 
mind goaded by bitter and repentant recollection, his best 
hope was to find a retirement in which he might nurse the 
melancholy, that Mas to accompany him to his graye. 
** Yet why should an individual mourn over the instability 
of his hopes, and the vanity of his prospects ? The an- 
cient chiefs, who erected these enormous and massive 
towers to be the fortress of their race, and the seat of 
their power, could they have dreamed the day was to 
come, when the last of their descendants should be expel- 
led, a ruined wanderer, from his possessions ! But Nature's 
bounties are unaltered* The sun will shine as fair on these 
ruins, whether the property of a stranger, or of a sordid 
and obscure trickster of the abused law, as when the ban« 
ners of the founder first waved upon their battlements.'' 

^ These reflections brought Mannering to the door of the 
house, which was that day open to all. He entered 
among others, who traversed the apartments, some to select 
articles for purchase, others to gratify their curiosity. 
There is something melancholy in such a scene, even un- 
der the most favourable circumstances. The confused 
state of the furniture, displaced for the convenience of 
being easily viewed and carried off by the purchasers, is 
disagreeable to the eye. Those articles which, properly 
and decently arranged, look creditable and well assorted, 
have then a piiKry and wretched appearance ; and the 
apartments, stripped of all that render them commodious 
and handsome, have an aspect of ruin and dilapidation. It 
is disgusting also, to see the scenes ofdomestick society 
and seclusion thrown open to the gaze of the curious and 
the vulgar ; to hear their coarse speculations and jests 
upon the fashions and furniture to which they are unaccus- 
tomed, — a ffolicksome humour much cherished by the 
whiskey which in Scotland is always put in circulation 
upon such occasions. All these are ordinary effects of 
such a scene as EUangowan now presented ; but the moral 
feeling, that, in this case, they indicated the total ruin of an 
ancient and honourable family, gave them treble weight and 
poignancy. 

< It was some time before Colonel Mannei ing could find 
any one disposed to answer his reiterated questions con- 
cerning EUangowan himself. At length, an old maid-ser- 
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* \&Ri, who held her apron to her eyes as she spoke, told 
•him, "the Laird waa somethipg hetler, and they hoped 
' he would be able to leave the house that day. Mies Lucy 

* expected Ihe cbahe every moment, and, as the day was 
' fiuu for the time o' year, they had carried him in his easy 
' chair up lo the green before the auld castle, to be out ol' 

* Ihe way of this unca spectacle." Hilhcr Colonel Manner- 

* ing went in quest of him, and soon came in sight of the 
'little gronp, which consifiled of four persons. The ascent 

* was steep, so that he had time to reconnoitre them as he 
•advanced, and to consider in what mode he shonld make 
'his' address s. 

* Mr. Bertram, paralytick, and almost incapable of mo- 

* ving, occupied his easy chair, attired in his night-cap, and 
' a loose camlet coat, his feet wrapped in blankets. Behind 

* him, with his hands crossed ou the caue on which he 

* rested, stood Dominie Sampson, whom Mannering recog- 

* nised at once. — Time had made no change upon him, un- 
' leas that his black coat seemed more browDt and his gaunt 
' cheeks more lank, than when Mannering last saw him. On 
' one side of the old man was a sylphlike form — a young 
'woman of about seventeen, whom the Colonel accounted 
' to be his daughter. She was looking; from time to time, 
'anxiously towards the avenue, as if expecting tJie poat- 

* chaiae ; and between whiles busied herself in adjusting the 

* blankets, so as lo protect her father from the cold, and in 
•answering enquiries, which he seemed to make with a cap- 

* lious and querulous manner. She did not trust herself 
< to look towards the Place, as it was called, although Ihe 

* hum of the assembled crowd must have drawn her atten- 
' tion in that direction. The fourth person of the group 
' was a handsome and genteel youn£ man, who seemed to 
'share Miss Berlram's anxiety, and her solicitude to sooth 
'and accommodate her parent. 

* This young man was the 6rst who observed Colonel 
' Mannering, and immediately stepped forward to meet him, 
'as if politely to prevent his drawing nearer lo the distresa- 
' ed group. Mannering immediately paused and explained. 
' " He was," he said, " a stranger, lo whom Mr- Bertram 
' had formerly shewn kindness and hospitality ; he would 
' not have intruded himself upon him at a period of distress, 
' did it not seem to be in some degree a moment also of de- 
' aertion ; he wished merely to oSer such services as might 

* be in hia power to Mr. Bertram and the young lady." 



« Ht tt9ti plnte jl at « little distance from ttfr diai^. Hii 

'*Qld acqntintance gaied at him with lack-ltu|tte ej^ Ait 

f intiiii^ted no tokent of recognition — the Domiidd iMnl 

'^ too deeply sunk in distrets even to obser||Jiifi preseoct- 

* The young man spoke aside with Miss ffmraniy who si 
''▼ttK^^tiBiidlTyana thanked Mr. Mannering for hb gosi 
f ness I << b^t, she sai^, the tears gushing fast urto kr 
' ^es— ^ her fiither, she fearedi was not so nrach hinuwtf tf 

\^to be able to remember him." 

' '^ She then retreated towards the chdiK accompaued hf 

^fhe Colonel.— << Father,'' she said, « this is Mr. Msvo- 

* ing, an old friend, come to enquire after you." 

^^* He's ¥ery heartily welcome," — said the old man, nii- 
*ittg himself in lus chair, and attempting a gesture of tmh 
^tesy, while a deam of hospitable satisfaction aeemed li 

* pass over his faded features ; "but, Lucy, ^xdear,letsi 

* go down to the house, you should not keep the gentkasi 
^'fiere in the cold ^-^Domioie, take the key of the wiD»- 
^ cooler. Mr. a ■ a the gentleman will take aometlikg 

* after Ms ride."-— » 

^Mannering was unspeakably affected by the coiliii 
^ which his recollectipn made between this reception wi 

* that with which he had been greeted by the name iadtifr 
. * dual when they last met. He could not restrain bis tan, 

' and his evident emotion at once attiuned him the coot 

* dence of the friendless young lady. 

' " Alas !" said she, " this is distressing even to a stni- 

< ger ; — but it may be better for my poor father to be ia tUi 

* way, than if he knew and could feel all." 

* A servant in livery now came up the path, and spoke k 

* an under tone to the young gentleman — " Mr. Charles, bj 

* lady's wanting you yonder sadly, to bid for her for tlie 

< black ebony cabinet ; and Lady Jean Devorgoil is wi' hir 

* an a' — je maun come away directly." 

^ "Tell them you could not find me, Tom, or, Btay-HHiy 
/ I am looking at the horses." 

* " No, no, no — " said Lucy Bertram earnestly ; " if yos 
' would not add to the misery of this miserable moment, p 
' to the company directly. — ^This gentleman, I am sure, n 

* see us to the carriage." 

^"Unquestionably, madam," said Manneriog^ <^jmf 
' young friend may rely on my attention*'^ 
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• " Parenfell, then," said Mr. Charles, and whispered a 

* word in her ear — Iheu ran down llie sleep hastily, as if not 

* trnalini; hh resulurlon at a slower pace. 

' " Where's Charles Hazlewood running," said the inVa- 
' lid, who apparently was accustomed to his presence and 
'allenlions; " where's Charles Hazlcwood ruDning — what 
' takes him away now 1" 

* " He'll return in a litlle while," said Lticy gently. 
'The sound of voices was now heard from the rutna. 

* The reader may remember there was a communication 

* between the caijlle and Ihe beach, up which the speakers 
•bad ascended. 

'"Yes — there's plenty of shells and seaware, aa yoa 

* observe — and if one inclined to build a new house, which 
' mi^ht indeed be necessary, there's a great deal of good 
*hewn stone about this old dungeon for Ihe devil here" — 

' "Good God!" said Miss Bertram hastily to Sampson, 

* " 'lis (hat wretch Olossln's voice — if my father sees him, 

* it will kdl him outright !" 

' Sampson wheeled perpendicularly round, and moved 
' with Ion;; strides to confront Ihe attorney, as he issued 
' from benealh Ihe porlal arch of the ruin. " Avoid ye !" 

* he said — "Avoid ye! would'st thou bill and take pos- 
' session V 

' " Co/ne, come. Master Domiflie Sampson," answered 
' Glossiri insolently, " if ye canuot preach in the pulpit, 

* we'll have no preachini; here. We go by the law, my 
*good fiieud — ^we leave the gospel to you." 

' The very mention of this man's name had been of lale 

* a subject of the moat violent irrilalion to Ihe unfortunate 

* patient. The sound of his voice nun produced an in- 

* stanlaneous effect. Mr. Bertram started up without 

* assistance, and turned round towards him ; the ghaallinesB 
' of his features, forming a strange contrast with the violence 
' of his esclaination. — " Out of my sight, ye viper ! — ye 
' frozen viper, that I warmed till ye stung me ! — Art ihou 

* nol afraid that the walls of my father's dwelling should fall 
' and crush thee limb and bone! — Are ye not afraid the 

* very linlels of Ihe door of Ellangowan caslle should break 
'open and swallow yon up! — Were ye nol friendless, — 

* houseless, — pennyless, — when I look ye by the hand — and 

* are ye not expelling me — me, and that innocent girl — 
' friendless, houseless, and pennyless, from Ihe house that 
' has sheltered us and ours for a thousand years V 
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'HadGlossinbcenalone^he would probably have slunk off; 
but the consciouBDess that a stranger was present, besides 
the person who came with him (a sort of land-surveyor,) ie» 
termined him to resort to impudence. The task, howeveri 
was almost too hard, even for his effrontery—** Sir — Sir- 
Mr. Bertram — Sir, you should not blame me, but yoar 
own imprudence, sir'* 

* The indignation of Mannering was mounting very higli. 
"Sir," he said to Glossin, "without entering into the 
merits of this controversy, I must inf<^|BOi you, that you 
have chosen a very improper place, time, and presence, for 
it. And you will oblige me by withdrawing without more 
words." 

* Glossin being a tall, strong, muscular man, was not un- 
willing rather to turn upon a stranger whom he hoped to 
bully, than maintain his wretched cause against his mjured 
patron — " I do not know who you are, sir, and I shall pe^ 
mit no man to use such d — d freedom with me." 

* Mannering was naturally hot-tempered — his eyes flashed 
a dark light — he compressed his nether lip so closely that 
the blood sprung, and, approaching Glossin — " Liook you, 
sir," he said, " that you do not know me is of no conse- 
quence. / know you ; and, if you do not instanfly 
descend that bank, without uttering a single syllable, by the 
Heaven that is above us, you shall ^lake but one step 
from the top to the bottom." 

* The commanding tone of rightful anger silenced at 
once the ferocity of the bully. He hesitated, turned on 
his heel, and, muttering something between his teeth about 
unwillingness to alarm the lady, relieved them of his hate- 
ful company. 

* Mrs. Mac-Candlish's postillion, who had come up in 
time to hear what passed, said aloud, "If he had stuck 
by the way, I would have lent him a heezie, the dirty 
scoundrel, as willingly as ever I pitched a boddle." 

* He then stepped forward to announce that his horses 
were in readiness for the invalid and his daughter. 

* But they were no longer necessary. The debilitated 
frame of Mr. Bertram was exhausted by this last effort of 
indignant anger, and when he sunk again upon his chair, 
he expired almost without a struggle or groan. So little 
alteration did the extinction of the vital spark make upon 
his external appearance, that the screams of his daughter, 
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' when- she saw hJa eye dx and felt hU puke stopi firat an- 

* tiounceil his iJcalh lo (he s|jecUlors.' 

Maiineriiig, after fhe deutt of Beilram, had laken bla 
daughter and tbc Dominie, to reside wilb hiiri at Wood- 
bourne, an eatote in the neighbourhood of Eliangowun. 
His uncle, a bishoji, had died and left liim his library, nhich 
furnishes employment for ifie happy Dominie. 

' WJiile Ihese matters engaged the allenlion of the other 

* members of the WoodbOurne famHy, Dominic Sampson 
' was engaged, body and soul, in the arrangement of ihe 
' late bishop's library, which had been sent from Liverpool 

* by sea, and conveyed by thirty or forty carts fropii the 
' sea-port at which it was lauded. SdJnpaon's joy at 
' beholding t he ponderous conlenis of ibe^e chests ^ranged 
' upon the floor of Ihe apartment, from whence he was to 
' transfer Ihem to Ihe shelves, baffled all description. He 
' grinned like an ogre, swung his arras like the sails of a wind- 
' mill, shouted "prodigious" till the roof rnn^ to his raptures. 
' " He had never," he said, " seen so many books Jogelher, 

* except in the College Library;" and now his dignity and 
' delight in being superintendant of the collection, raised 

* him, in bis own opinion, almost to the rank uf Ihe aca- 
' demical librarian, whom he had ahvays regarded as the 

* greatest and happiest man on earth. Neither were his 

* transports diminished upon a hasty examination of the 
' conlenis of these volumes. Some, indeed, of belles lellres, 

* poems, plays, or memoirs, he tossed indignantly aside, with 

* the implied censure of " paha," or "frivolous;" but the 

* greater and bulkier part of the collection bore a very different 
< character. The deceased prelate, a divine of the old and 

* deeply-learned cast, had loaded his shelves willi volumes 
' which displayed Ihe antique and venerable attributes lo 
' bappily described by a modern poet, 

■ Tliat weight of wood, with lea.therD coat o'erlaid, 
' Those ample clasps of solid metal made, 

■ The close-presE'd leavus unclosed lor miui; an age. 
' The dull red edging of the well-Sll'd page, 

- Ou tbe tjroad back the stubborn ridges roli'd, 
' Where yet Ibe title stands iu tariiisli'd gold. 

' Books of theology and controversial divbity, commen- 
tarieB polyglots, seti of the fathers, and sermons, which 
V«l. I. No. 3. 53 
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* might each furniBh forth ten brief discourses of modera 

* date, books of science, ancient ami modern, classical 
< authors in their best and rarest forms ; such formed 

* the late bishop's venerable library, and over such 

* the eye of Dominie Sampson gloated with rapture. He 
' entered them in the catalogue in his best running hand, 

* formins? each letter with the accuracy of a lover writings 

* Valentine, and placed each individually on the destined 

* shelf with all the reverence which 1 have seen a lady pay 
^ to a jar of old china. With all this zeal his labours advanced 
' slowly. He often opened a volume when half way up the 
' library steps, fell upon some interesting passage, and, 

* without shifting his inconvenient posture, continned im- 

* mersed in the fascinating perusal until the servant pulled 

* him by the skirts to assure him that dinner waited. He 
' then repaired to the parlour, bolted his food down his 

* capacious throat in squares of three inches, answered aye 
^ and no at random to whatever question was asked at him, 

* and again hurried back to the library so soon as his napkin 

* was removed* 

* " How happily the day* 

• Of Thalaba went bye I" * 

Bertram's son, who passed under the name of Brown, 
made a pedestrian excursion to Scotland to find Miss Man- 
nering, on his way he falls in company w-tb Dinmont, 
the Scotch farmer, sees Meg Merrillies who is much struck 
with his appearance, saves the farmer's life when attacked 
by ruflSans, passes a few days with him at his farm, and then 
takes a post-chaise to reach the village, near which Miss 
Mannering resided ; on his way he is benighted, and he 
leaves the chaise, which is afterwards robbed, when he 
meets with an adventure of the terrifick kind, that is strongly 
described. Meg Merrillies preserves him from being mur- 
dered, gives him a purse to, supply his wants ; as. the chaise 
was robbed in his absence, makes him promise that he 
never will reveal what he has seen that night, and that when 
she next calls upon him, in whatever situation he may be at 
the time, he will leave every thing and follow her. 

The first time Mannering sees Mr. Pleydell, a celebrated 
advocate, gives rise to the description of an amusinp; scene. 
He arrived at the advocate's lodgings of a Saturday 
evening, and at the same moment that Dandie Dinmont, the 
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Scotch farmer had also corne lo coiisull tlie same genlleman. 
After being rolJ that he ia passing iLe evening H-ilh some 
frienda al a liivern, they proceed (hilhei-, Maiineriiig follow- 
ing DiDirionI ihi-ough the crowd, till they reached the house 
which Iheir guide told them was the Uvern where they 
would find Mr. Pleydelj. 

' DJiimoat descended confidenlly, Iheo turned ijito a 

* dark ulley — then up a dark stair — and Ihen inlo an open 

* door. While he was nhisding shrilly for the waiter, as if 
' he had been one of his collie-dogs, Mannering looked round 

* him, and could hardly conceive how a gentleman, of a 
' libera! profession, and good society, should chuse such a 
' scene for social indulgence. Besides the miserable en- 
' trance, the house itself seemed pallry and half ruinous. 

* The passage in which ihey slood had a window Id the 
' close, which admilled a lillle light during the day-lime, 
' and a villainous compound of smells at all times, hut more 

* especially towards evening. Corresponding to this win- 

* dow was a borrowed li^hl on Ihc other side of Ihe passage, 
' looking into Ihe kitchen, which had no direct communica- 
' (ion with (he free air, bul received in (he day-time, at 
' second hand, such straggling and obscure light as found 
' its way from the fane through the window opposile. At 
' present Ihe interior of the kitchen was visible by its own 

* huge fires — a sort of Pandnrnonium, where men and wo- 

* men, half undressed, were busied in baking, broiling, 
' roasting oyslers, and preparing devils on the gridiron ; the 
' mistress of Ihe place, with her shoes slip-shod, and her 
< hair straggling like thai of Mtegera from under a round- 
' eared cap, (oihiig, eculding, receiving orders, giving Ihem, 

* and obeying them all at once, seemed the mistress 

* enchantress of that gloomy and fiery region. 

'Loud and repealed bursts uf laughter, from difierent 
'quarters of the house proved Ihai her labours were accep- 
' table, and not unrewarded by a generous public. With 

* some dilBculty a waiter was prevailed upon to show Colo- 
' oel Mannering and Dinmont, Ihe room where their friend, 

* learned in the law, held his hebdomadal carousals. The 
' scene which il exhibiled, and parlicularly ihe altitude of 
' the counsellor himself, the principal figure therein, struck 

* bis two clients with astonishment. 

' Mr. Pleydell was a lively sharp-looking gentleman, with 
' a professional shrewdness in his eye, and, generally speak- 
' i"£i a professional formality in his manner. But this, like 
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* his f hree-tailed wig and black coat, he could slip ofif on a 

* Saturday evening when surrounded by a party of jolly 

* companions, and dinpo^ied for what he called his altitudes. 

< Upon the present occasion, the revel had lasted since four 

* o'clock, and, at length, under the direction of a venerable 
' r.om|H3tator, who had shared the sports and festivity of 

* three generations, the frolicksomc company bad begun to 

* practise the ancient and now forgotten pastime of High 

* Jinks. This game was played in several different ways. 
^ Most frequently the dice were thrown by the company, 
' and those upon whom the lot fell were obliged to assume 
' and maintain, for a time, a certain Bctitious character, or 

* to repeat a certain number of fescennine verses in a par- 

* ficular order. If they departed from the character! 
' assigned, or if their memory proved treacherous in ttie 

* repetition, they incurred forfeits, which were either com- 

* ponnded for by swallowing an additional bumper, or by 

< paying a small sum towards the reckoning. At this sport 

* the jovial company were closely set when Mannering 

* entered the room. 

* Mr. Counsellor Pleydell, such as we have described 
« him, was enthroned, as a monarch, in an elbow-chair 

* placed on the dining-table, his scratch wig on one side, 

* fcis head crowned with a bottle-slider, his eye leering with 

* an expression betwixt fun and the effects of wine, while 

* his court around him resounded with such crambo scraps 

* of verse as these : 

* Where is Gcninto now ? and what*s become of him ? 

* Gcnmto's dead because he could not swim, &c. Sic. 

* Such, O Themis, were anciently the sports of thy 

* Scottish children ! Dinmont was first in the room. He 

* stood aghast a moment — and then exclaimed, " It's him, 

* sure enough — Dcil o' the like o' that I ever saw !" 

* At the sound of " Mr. Dinmont and Colonel Mannering 

* wanting to speak lo you, sir," Pleydell turned his head, 

* and blushed a little when he saw the very genteel figure 

* of the English stranger. — He was, however, of the opinion 

* of Falstaff, " Out, ye villains, play out the play !" wisely 
' juds;ing it the better way to appear totally unconcerned.— 
*" Where be our guards ?" exclaim^ni this second Justi- 
' niun ; ** see ye not a stranger knight from foreign parti 

* arrived at this our court of Holy-rood, — ^with our bold 
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' yeoman Andrevr Dinmant, who has succeeded to the 
' keeping of our royal flocks williin the forest uf Jedtrgod, 

* whei'e, thanks to our royal caie in the adminiBlralion of 
'juslice, Ihey feed as safe as if they were within the 

* ooun.ls of Fife? Where be our heralds, our pursuivants, 
' our Lyon, our Maichmounl, our Carrick, and our Snow- 
'down? — Let the straugevs be placed at our board, and 

* regaled as beseenielh their quality, and this our high 

* holiday — to-morrow we will hear their lidiugs." 

' "So please you, my liege, to-morrow's Sunday," said 

* one of the company. 

' " Sunday, is it ? then we will give no offence lo (he 
' assembly of the kirk — on Monday shall be their audt- 
' ence." 

* Mannering, who had stood at first uncertain whether lo 
' advance or retreat, now resolved lo enter for the moment 

* into the whim of the scene, though internally freKing at 

* Mac-iMorlan for sending him to consult with a crack-brained 

* humourist. lie therefore advanced with three profound 
' congee!4, and crared permission, lo lay his credentials at 
' (he feet of the Scottish monarch, in order lo be perused 

* at his best leiauj-e. The gravity with which he accom- 

* moduled himself to the humour of the moment, and the 
' deep and bumble inclination with which he at first 
' declined, and then accepted, a seat presented by the master 
' of the ceremonies, procured him Ihree rounds of applause. 

' "Deil hae me, if they are na a mad IhegitherP' said 

* Dinmont, occupying with less ceremony a seat at Ihe bot- 

* tom of the table, " or else Ihey hae la' en Yule before it 
' comes, and are ganging a guisarding." 

* A large glass of claret was oSered to Mannering, who 
' drank it to the health of the reigning monarch. "You 
' are, I presume to guess," said the monarch, "that cele- 
' brated Sir Miles Mannering, ao renowned in the French 
' wars, and may well pronounce to us if the wines of Oas- 
' cony lose their flavour in our more northern realm." 

'Mannering, agreeably flattered , by this allusion to the 

* fame of his celebrated ancestor, replied, by professing 
' himself only a distant relation of the prieux chevalier, and 
' added, " that in his opinion the wine was superlatively 
' good." 

' "It's ower cauld for my stomach," said Dinmont, set- 

* tiog down (he glass, (empty however.) 
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* " We will correct that quality," answered King Paulas, 
the first of the name ; " we have not forgotten that the 
moist and humid air of our valley of Liddle inclines to 
stronger potations. — Seneschal, let our faithful « yeoman 
have a cup of brandy ; it will be more gar main to (be 
matter." 

* "And now," said Mannering, "since we have unwarilj 
intruded upon your majesty at a moment of mirthful retire-^ 
pient, be pleased to say when you will indulge a stranger 
with an audience on these affairs of weight which have 
brought him to your northern capital." 

^ The monarch opened Mac-Morlan's letter, and runoiog 
it hastily over, exclaimed, with his natural voice and maih 
ner, " Lucy Bertram of EUansowan, poor dear lassie !" 

* " A forfeit ! a forfeit !" exclaimed a dozen voices, "bis 
majesty has forgot his kingly character." 

*" Not a whit! not a whit I" replied the king, "FUbe 
judged by this courteous knight. May not a monarch 
love a maid of low degree ? Is not King Cophetua and the 
Beggar-maid, an adjudged case in point?" 

* "Professional! professional! — another forfeit," exclaim- 
ed the tumultuary nobility. 

* " Had not our royal predecessors,^' continued the mo- 
narch, exalting his sovereign voice to drown these disaf- 
fected clamours. — " Had they not their Jean Logics, their 
Bessie Carniichaels, their Oliphants, their Sandilands, and 
their Weirs, and shall it be denied to us even to name a 
maiden whom we delight to honour ? Nay, then, sink state 
and perish sovereignty ! for, like a second Charles V., we 
will abdicate, and seek in the private shades of life those 
pleasures which are denied to a throne." 

^ So saying, he flung away his crown, sprung from his 
exalted station with more agility than could have been 
expected from his age, ordered lights and a wash-hand 
bason and towel, with a cup of green tea, into another 
room, and made a sign to Mannering to accompany him. 
In less than two minutes he washed his face and hands, 
settled his wig in the glass, and, to Mannering^s great sur- 
prise, looked perfectly a different man from (he childish 
Bacchanal he had been a moment before. " There are 
folks," he said, "Mr. Mannering, before whom one should 
take care how they play the fool — because they have 
either too much malice, or too little wit, as the poet says. 
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* The best compliment I can pay Colonel Mannering, is to 
^ shew I am not ashamed to expose myself before him — and 
^ truly I think it is a compliment 1 have not spared to-night 

* upon your good-nature. 

The next morning being Sunday, Mr. Pleydell called 
on Mannering to take him to church. We extract a para- 
graph to shew his different appearance from the evening 
before, and a remark of his on coming out of church. 

' In the morning, while the Colonel and his most quiet 
^ and silent of all retainers. Dominie Sampson, were finish- 

* ing the breakfast which Barnes had made and poured out, 

* after the Dominie had scalded himself in the attempt, Mr. 

* Pleydell was suddenly usherecj in. A nicely-dressed 
' bob-wig, upon every hair of which a zealous and careful 

* barber had bestowed its proper allowance of powder ; a 
' well-brushed black suit, with very clean shoes and gold 

* buckles and stock buckle ; a manner rather reserved and 

* formal than intrusive, but with all that, shewing only the 

* formality of manner, by no means that of awkwardness ; a 

* countenance, the expressive and somewhat comic features 

* of which were in complete repose ; — all shewed a being 

* perfectly different from the choice spirit of the evening 

* before. A glance of shrewd and piercing fire in his eye 
' was the only marked expression which recalled the man 

* of " Saturday at e'en." 

* " I am come," said he with a very polite address, " to 

* use my regal authority in your behalf in spirituals as well 

* as temporals — can I accompany you to the presbyterian 

* kirk, or episcopal meeting-house? — Tros Tyrinsve, a law- 

* yer, you know, is of both religions, or rather I should say 

* of both forms — or can I assist in passing the forenoon 

* otherwise? You'll excuse my old fashioned importunity — I 

* was born in a time when a Scotchman was thought inhos- 

* pitable if he left a guest alone a moment, except when he 

* slept — but I trust you will tell me at once if I intrude.' 

* " And yet that reverend gentleman," said Pleydell, 

* " whom I love for his father's sake and his own, has 

* nothing of the souring or pharasaical pride which has been 

* imputed to some of the early fathers of the Calvinistic 

* Kirk of Scotland. His colleague and he differ, and head 
^ different parties in the kirk, about particular points of 
' church discipline ; but without for a moment losing per<- 
^ sonal regard or respect for each other, or suffering malig- 
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< nitj io interfere in an opposition steadj, constant, ind 
' apparently conscientious on both sides.'* 

*"And you, Mr. Pleydell, what do jou thiuk of the 

* points of diflference ?" 

* ** Why, I hope, Colonel, a plain man may go te heaven 

* without thinking about tliem at all — besides, enire not», 

* I am a member of the suffering and episcopal <Jiurch of 

* Scotland — the shadow of'a shade now, and fortunately bo 

* — but I love to pray where my fathers prayed before me, 

* without thinking worse of the presbyterian forms, because 

< they do not affect me with the same associations." 

There is a scene between the Dominie and Meg Merril- 
iies, in which the contrast of the two is strongly shewn, and 
the ludicrous and the terrible, mixed up with considerable 
art. The former had gone one morning to visit the wood 
of Warroch, from which his pupil, young Bertram, had 
been mysteriously lost, so many years before. On bii 
way home, in passing a ruin on the estate of Ellangowan, 
which had the reputation of being haunted, he encountered 
the gipsy. 

* What then was his astonishment, when, on passing the 

* door — that door which was supposed to have been placed 
' there by one of the latter lairds of Ellangowan, to prevent 

* presumptuous strangers from incurring the dangers of the 

* haunted vault — that very door supposed to be always 

* lockeil, and the key of which was popularly said to be 

* deposited with the presbytery — that very door opened 

* suddenly, and the figure of Meg Merrillies, well known, 
' though not seen for many a revolving year, was placed at 
^ once before the eyes of the startled Dominie ! Stie stood 
^ immediately before him in the foot-path, confronting him 

* so absolutely, that he could not avoid her except by fairly 
^ turning back, which his manhood prevented him from 

* thinking of, 

* " I kenn'd ye wad be here,'* she said, with her harsh 
^ and hollow voice : *^ I ken wha ye seek ; but ye maun do 

* my bidding.'' 

^ ** Oet thee behind me !" said the alarmed Dominie — 
** Avoid ye ! — Conjuro /e, scelestissima — nequissinui'^ 

* spurcissima^-^iniquissima — atque miserrima — conjuro 

* Meg stood her ground against this tremendous volley of 
' superlatives^ which Sampson hawked up from the pit of 
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^ his stomach, and hurled at ber in thunder. "Is ihe carl 
daft," she said, "wV his glamour?" 
' " Conjiiro," contimied the Dominie, " adjuro, conteslor, 

' atqmviriliter impero tibi 1" 

'"What, in the name of Salhan, are ye feared for, wi* 
'your French gibberish, that would make a dog sick? 

* Listen, ye atickit stibler, to what I leli ye, or ye sail rue 

* it whiles there's a limbo'ye hings fo auilber! — Tell Co lo- 
' nel IVIannering that I ken he's seeking me. He kens, aod 

* I ken, that the blood will be wiped out, and the lost wHI 
I* be found, 

Pl • And Bertnua'fi right and Bertram's might 

* Shall meet on £llangowaii beight. 

* Hae, there's a letter to him ; I was gaun to send in another 
'way. — I canna write mysell ; but I bae them that will 
' baith write and read, and ride and rin for me. Tell him 

' the time's coming now, and the wierd's dree'd and the 
' wheel's turning. Bid him look at the stars as he has 

' looked at them before ; will ye mind a' this V 

'" Assuredly," said the Dominie, "I am dubious — for, 

* woman, I am perturbed at thy words, and my Qesh quakes 

* to hear thee. 

' " They'll do you nae ill though, and may be muckle 

* gude." 

' " Avoid ye ! I desire nae good that comes by unlawful 
'means." 

• " Fule-body that thou art," said Meg, stepping up lo 

* him with a frown of indignation, that made her dark eyes 

* flash like lamps, from under her bent brows, " Fule-body ! 

* if I meant ye wrang, could na I clod ye ower that craig 

* and wad man ken how ye cam by your end mair than 
' Frank Kennedy ? Hear ye that, ye worricow ?" 

'"In the name of all that is good," a aid the Dominie, 
' recoiling and pointing his long pewter-headed walking cane 
'like a javelin at the supposed sorceress, "in the name of 

* all that is good, bide off hands ! I will not be handled — 
' woman, stand off upon thine own proper peril ! — desist, I 
'Bay — [ am strong — lo, I will resist!" — Here his speech 
' was cut short, for Meg, armed with supernatural sirenglh, 
' (as the Dominie asserted) broke in upon his guard, put by 
' a thrust which he made at her wild hii €ane, an«l lifted 
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* him Mo the vault, " as ensHy," said li«, " t» ! eorf* * 

' a Kilchen's alias." 

'"Sitdoim there," she ealdt ptmhwig the bulf-throtdew 
' preacher, with some violence agaiirst a broken cliaip, "™ 
' rfown there, omi gather jmir wind and ywtr k«M6, yn 
' black barrow-lrain o' Ihe kirk Ihat ye are — are ye foa «r 

* fusling ?" 

' " Fasting from aH hot sin," answered the Domniie> wfe 

* recovering his voice, and finding his estircitraB ©bIt serv^fl 

* to exaaperHlr the inlrflclRhle sorcerers, thonght il best li 
' affecl complaisance and atibmission, inwardly cnntiing oft 

' however, Ihe wholesome conjnrations whiuh he durit n 
' longer utter aloud. But m the Dominfe's brain was 
' no means equal to carry on two trains of ideas at Ibe a 
' time, a word or two of bis mental exercise sonellmi 

* escaped, and mingled with hia uttered speech, in a inahlid 
' Indicrous enotijih, especially as the poor man sbniDk \nm 
' self together after every escape of the kind, from tem>r« 
' the effect it might produce upon the irritable feelings tf 
'the wilch. 

' Me2, in the mcnnwbilc, went to a great bliick cauldra 
■ that was boiling on a fire on the floor, and, lifting Ibe li^ 
' an odonr was diffused throngh the vauK, wbicb, if itf 
' vapours of a witi^li's cauldron could in aushl be frtrstCff 
< promised belter thing* than the hell-brolh nhicb auch v 
' aeU are usually suppo.^ed to contain. It was, in fact, I 
' savour of a godly afew, composed of fowls, bares, JtaT 
' tridges, and moor-p;ame, boiled in a large mess with f" "^ 
' toes, onions and leek?, and, from the stsc of the cniildi 

* appeared to be prepared for half a dozen of peopfe ^ 
' leut. " So ye nae eal naething a' day ?" said Meg 
' heaving a large portion of thid mesB into a brown dish, bm 
' ilrewing it savourily with salt and pepper. 

' " Nothing," answered the Dominie — " scrleitHiSima-l'^ 

* that is — gadcwife." 

*"Hae then," ■■:iid she, placing (fee dish before hidi; 
' " there's what will warm your heart." 

' "I donol hunger — mnlefica — that is to«ay — Mrs. Mel 
' ritties," for he said unto himself, " Ihe savour ij sweet, I ■* 
' il hafh been cooked by a Canidia, or an Ericllioe." 

' " If ye drnna eat iii.^tantly, and put some saul in yt, 1 

* the bre^d and the sail, I'll put iC doitn yonr throat fri* t 

* (nitty spoon, scauding as il i«, and whether ye v'M m DAJ 
' Gape, Einner, and swallow !" 
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'■ SaupSQiii afraid of eye of ncwl, aiid toe of bog, tigers' 
ikaodrtats, sInI bo forth, had determiiied out to ventijie ; 
^but the smell of tbe s(ew wa,» fust inetling his obalinacj, 
tjwhich 0owed from his chops, as it weie, in streams of 
^Water, «B(1 Ihe witeh'd Ifarea^ decided bua lo feed. Hun- 
ger aod fear are esGellent caauisln. 
'' Saul," said Hunger, "feasted willi the witch of £n- 

* dop." — " Aod," quoth Fear, "the salt which she sprin- 
' kled upon the food, shewelh plainly it is not a necFomanlkk 
' banquet, in which that Beaaoning never occurs." " And 

■ 4 besides," aays HuDger, after Ihe (irBt spoonfull, "it is 

■ ^aavoary aod refreabiDg viauds." 
' " So ye like the meat V said the hostess. 

„ ' " Yea," anairered Ihe Dominie, " and I give Ibee 
ll.liianks — 3€tleriitissimn! — wbichjmeans — Mrs. Ulargarel." 
■' Aweel, eat ywir fill; but an ye keail'd how i( was 
■■goiten, ye may be wadna like it sae weol." 

* Sampson's spoon dropped, ia the act of conveying its 
'toad te his mouth. "There's been mony a moon-Ugbt 
' wafeb to bring a' that trade thegilher — th« folk that are to 

* eat thai dinner, thought little o' y^ur game-laws." 

' " Is that all?" thought Sampseo, reatimitig his spoon, 
' and shovelliDg away fuanrully ; " I will fiot lack iny food 
' upon that argument." 

I II jjow ye maun lak a dram." 

' " i will," quoth Sampson — " conj»rri fe — that ia, 1 thank 
' you heartily," for he thought to kimaelf. Id br a penny, in for 
' a pound, and he fairly drank the witches heallb in a cup> 
' full of brandy. When he had put this cope-s tone upon 
' Meg's good cheer, he fell, as be said, " inightilj elevated, 
' and afraid of no evil which could befall unto him." 

* " Will ye remember my errand now.'" said Meg Mer- 
' rillies ; " I ken by Ehe cast o' your e'e that ye'ce anilher 
' man than when you cam io." 

' *' I will, Mrs. Margaret," repeated Sampson stoutly ; 
' <■ 1 will deliver unto him the sealed yepislle, and will add 
' what you pleaae to send by word of mouth," 

( " Then ni make it short," says Meg ; " tell him to look 
it tbe stars without hU this nighr, and to do what 1 desire 
him in that letter, as he would wish 

That Bertraiu's right aod Bertram's might 
Should uieet on Klliin^unaa height. 
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' I hBve Mfifi liim twice when be mw name ; 1 ken wkes h 
' vas ill tbts couoUy tlritt, and I ken wbat'a brought hil 
' back again. Up, and to the gite ! ye're ower toug here- 

* Snmpsun followed the aybil accordingly, who guide 
' him about a ijiiurler of a milf Ihrougb the woods, by 
' shorter cut than he could hNvc found for himself; the] 
' then entered upon tlie common, Meg still marching befoi 
' him tit a great pace, until ehe gained the lop of a film 
' hillork which overhung the road. 

'"Here," she eaid, "stand still here. Look bow ll 
' setting Bun breaks through you cloud that's been darkei 

* ing (be lift a' day. See where the first stream o' bgl 

* fa's — it's upon Donagild's round tower — the aiildest tow( 
' rn the ca«lle of Kllangowan — that's no for naething — St 
' as it's glooming lo seaward abune yon sloop in the bay- 
' that's no tor naething iieilher. — Here i stood on this t 

* spot," said she, drawing herself up so as not to lo»e 

' hair-breadth of her uncommon height, and alretcbiogou 
' her long ainewy arm, and clenched hand, "Here I stood 
' when! tauld the last Laird of Elhmgownn what was coa 
' ing on bis house — and did that fa' to the ground? — oa— 
' it hit even ower sair ! — And here, where I brake the want 
' of peace ower him — here I stand again — to bid God 

* and prosper the just heir of Ellangowan, that will am 
' brought to his ain ; and the best laird he shall be that 

* Ellangowan has seen for three hundred years. I'll no UsS 
' to see it, may be; but there will he mony a blithe e'e sea 

< it, though mine be closed. And now, Abel Sampson, a- 
' ever ye lo'ed the house of Ellangowan, away wi' ray m 

' sage lo the English Colonel, as if life and death wi 
' upon your haste !" 

* So saying, she turned suddenly from the amazed Domi* 

* nie, and regained wilb Swift and long strides, the sbellee 

* of the wood from which she had issued, at the point wberft 
' it most encroached upon the common. Saoipsoi) gaaed 

< after her for a moment in utter astonishment, and thett 
' obeyed her directions, hurrying to Woodbourne, at * 
' pace very unusual for him, exclaiming three times, " Pn 

' digioua .' prodigious ! pro-di-gi-o»a !" ' 

When Bertram had been recognized, and while walkbte 
gut with his sister and Miss Mannering, Meg came lo caU 
v[)0[i him to follow her as be had promised, and brgught 
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Dinmont to accompany him. Inspiteuf thefeara of the ladies 
he determined to go — their departure h described with the 
same spirit that the author altrajs discovers when Meg is 
on the scene. 

* He pressed his sister's hand, and took a yet more afiec- 
' tionate farewell of Julia with his eyes. Almost slupified 
' with sm'priae and fear, the young ladies watched witb 
' their eyes the course of Bertram, his companion, and 
' ' their extraordinary guide. Her tall figure moved across 
' the wintry heath with eteps so swift, so long, and so steady, 

* that she appeared rather to glide than to walk. Bertram 

* and Dinmont, both tall men, apparently scarce equalled 
' her in height, owing to her longer dress and high head- 
< gear. She proceeded straight acrost the common, without 

* turning aside to the winding path, by which passengera 
' avoid the inequalities and little rills which traversed it in 

* different directions. — Thus the diminishing figures often 
' disappeared from the eye, as they dived into such broken 

* ground, and again ascended to sight when they were past 
' the hollow. There was something frightful and unearthly, 
' as it were, in the rapid and undeviating course which she 
' pursued, undeterred by any of the impediments which 

* usually incline a traveller from the direct path. Her way 

* was as straight, and nearly as swift, as that of a bird 
' through the air. At length they reached those thickets 
' of natural wood which extended from the skirts of the 
' common towards the glades and brook cf Derncleugh, and 

* were there lost to the view.' 

Mannering, Pteydell and young Hazlewood come up, the 
girls relate the departure of Bertram with the gipsy; and 
Hazlewood who is on horseback, goes after them. 

' We now return to Bertram and Dinmont, who continued 
' to follow their mysterious guide though the woods and 
' dingles, between the open common and the ruined hamlet 
' of Derncleugh. As she led the way, she never looked 

* back upon her followers, unless to chide them for loiler- 
' ing, though the sweat, in spite of the season, poured from 
' their brows. At other times she spoke to herself in such 
' broken expressions as these — "It is to rebuild the auld 
' house — it is to lay the corner stone — and did I not warn 
' him ? — I tauld him I was born to do it, if my father's head 

^ * had been tlie stepping-stone, let alone his. — I was doomed 
^ f —still 1 kept my purpose in the c^%e and in the stock— ' 
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< vu liuinltcd— I bent U ui on unco butt ;— 1 wu Bcoua 

* — 1 wiks braiiJeil — It hy deeper ihan Bcoiirge oi red in 

* «oulJ reach — aj>il now lite hour is come." 

' " Captain," saitl Uiiiiiionl, in s half whisper, "Im 
' »h« biuna uucminj' — her wwda ilinua seem to cocu 

< God't uwiti, ur ttkfi other folk's. Odd, Uiey threep ia a 
' country Ibul there are sic things." 

' "D»n'l be afraid, luy friend." 

* " Fear'd 1 (ieul h hwit cue I, be tb« witcli ot devUi il 

< a' aiie 'o Uandie Oinmout." 

* " Uuld your peace, gudcman," said Meg, looking «len 
'over her shouldei-; "is this % time ur place Cor JOU 
' apeak, think ye '." 

'"But, my good friend," aaid Berlram, "I have j 
' doubt in your good fiiilb, or kindness, vhicb I bave ei 
' rienced i but you abould have sooie cooGdence in m»~ 
' wish to know where you are leading me-" 

'"There's but ae aottwer to tliul, Henry BerlraBi. 
' swore aiy tongue aliould never tell, but J never aaid u 
' finger should never shew. Go on and meet your Cgvtu 

* or (urn back and lose it — Ihal's a' I bae to say." 

* c Go on then," answered Berlrani, " I wili ask no raoi 

* questions." 

*Tfaey descended into the glen about 1h« same plw 

* wher« Meg had formerly pavled from Bertram. 
' paused an instant beneath the tall rock where he Ivd w) 

* nesaed Ihe burial of a dead body, and stamped upon tli 
' ground, which, nolwilliBlanding all the cave that had be< 
' taken, shewed vestiges of having been recently niovei 
' Here rests ane," she sajd» "he'll maybe ha 
' snne." 

'She then moved up the brook iinlil she came ttf I 

* ruined hamlet, where, pausing with a look of peculiar a 
' softened interest before one of the gables which was s 
' standing, she said in a tone less alirupl, though as solei 

* as before, " Do you sec that blackened and broken cikI oC{ 

* sbeeling 7 — there my kettle boiled for 6>rty years— (here. 

■ bore twelve buirdly sons and daughters — where are tha 

< now ^ — where arc Ihe leaves that were on lliat auld ash^tM 

* at Marlinmas — Ihe west wind has made it bare — asdl'i 
'stripped too. — Do yon see that saughtree? — ^it's but 
' blackened rotlen slump now — I've sate under it amajf. 

■ bony auQUuec afternoun when it hung its $a.y garl 
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'owerthe poppling v&ler. — J've safe there, »nd," ele*a- 

* ting her voice, *' I've held jou on my knee, Henry Ber- 
' tram, and sung ye sanp of tbe auld barons and Ibeir 

■ bloody wars — If will ne'er be green aguin, and Meg Merril- 

■ lies will never sing blithe sanga mair. But ye'll do forget 

* her, and ye'll gar big np the auld wa'a for her sake ? — and 

* let somebody live there that's ower gude to fear ibem of 

* another warld — For if ever the dead came hack amang the 

* living, I'll be seen in this glen mony a night after Ibaae 

* crazed bancs are in the mould." 

' The mixture of insanity and wild pathos with nhich she 
'spoke these last words, with ber right arm bare and ex- 

* tended, her left bent and ehroiidcd benealfa ihe dark red 
•drapery of her mantle, might have been a study worthy 

* of our Siddons herself. " And now," she said, resuming 

* at once the short, stern, and hasty tone which iras most 
' ordinary to her — "let us to the wark — let ua to the 

* warfc." ' 

The gipsy led them over tbe same gronnd, where Ber> 
tram had been kidnapped when a boy, to Ihe cavern on Ihe 
sea-shore, in which severni scenes of the novel are laid.-— 
There Hatteraick was concealed whom she meant to deliv- 
er up to them. She had given them as a signal lo fall upoa 
him and hind him when she said the words, the hour and 
the tmin art baith come. Dinmont, Hazlewood, and Bciv 
tram had followed her into the cavern, and concealed behtod 
some brush-wood, were wailing the result. 

' The scene, independent of (hepecniiar moral interest and 

' personal danger which attended it, had, from the etfecl of 

' the light and shade upon the uncommon objects which it 

' exhibited, an appearance emphatically dismal. The light 

v^in the fire-grate was the dark-red glare of charcoal in a 

■■^ale of ignition, relieved from time to lime by a transient 

PPIfaine of a more vivid or duskier light, as the fuel with 

E ^^rhich Dirk Hatteraick fed his fire was better or woi'se 

' for his pnrpose. Now a dark cloud of stifling smoke rose 

' np to the roof of the cavern, and then lighted into a 

* reluctant and sullen blaee, which flashed wavering up the 
' pillar of smoke, and was suddenly rendered brighter and 

* more lively by some drier fuel, or perhaps soioe splintered 

* fir-timber, which at once converted Ihe smoke into flame. 

■ By such fitful irradiation, Ihey could see, more or less dis- 

tlinclly, the form of Hatteraick, whose aavagc and rugged 
L 
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' cast of features, now rendered yel mo 

' circumsUnccB of hU Hitiialion and Ibe deep i^loom of fa 

* mind, assorted well wiIli the rugged and liruketi vault, irhii 
' rose in a riiili: arcb over «nd around bim. The form ti 

* Meg MerriHiea, which stalked ahoiil him, BoiDcUtues in llw 
'lighl, sometimes (>artiuUj' obscured in the smoke or dafk- 

* neBSjConlrasledslroiigly with Ibe ait ling figure of Hatlaraick 
' aa he bent over the flame, and from bia slalionarj ( 
' was conefanllf visible to the spectator, while that of t 
' female flitted around, appearing or disappear tug bke 
' spectre. 

• Berlram felt his blood boil at the sight of Hatleraid 

* He remembered bim well under the name of Jansei 

* which the smuggler bad adopted after the death of Kt« 
' nedy, and he remembered, also, that this Jansen and It 
' mate Brown, bad been the brutal tyrants of bis infanc] 
' Bertram knew farther, from piecing bis own imperfect M 

* collections with the narratives of Maonering and Pleydel 

* that this man was the prime agent in the act of violeiM 
' which tore him from bia family and country, and had « 
' posed him to so many distresses and dangers. A tbouaaa 
' exasperating reflections rose within bis bosom ; and fa 
' could hardly refrain from rushing upon Ilatteraick aa 
' blowing bis brains out. Al the same time this would ha« 
' been no safe adventure. The Hame, aa il rose and fet 
' while it displayeil the strong, muscular, and broad-chestet 

< frame of the ruffian, glanced also upon two brace of pi^ 
( tols in his bell, and upon the Lilt of his cutlass : it was n 

■ to be doubled that his desperation was comraenaura 

< with bis personal strength and means of resistance. Boll 
' indeed, were inadequate to encounter the combined pow« 

■ of two such men as Bertram himself and his friend Dbl 
' moni, without reckoning (heir unexpected assistant Haxlc 

< wood, who was unarmed, and of a slighter make; in 

< Bertram felt there would be neither sense nor vaJour i 

< anticipating the hangman's office, and be considered I 

* importance of making Halleraick prisoner alive. 1 
' therefore repressed his indignation, and awaited whi 
' should pass between the ruffian and his gypsey guide. 

' " And how are ye now !" said the harsh and discordan 

* tone of his attendant : " Said I not i( would come upi 

* you — aye, and in this very cave, whers ye harbottnH 
' after the deed ?'* 
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' *' WeHer and sturm, ye hag ! keep your deyvil'o mat- 
' tins Itll they're wanted. Have you seen Glo§siu V 

' " iVo : yon've missed your blow, ye blood-spiller ! and 

* ye have nothing to expect froiu the teinpler." 

' " Hagel ! if I had him but by the throat ! — and what 
' am I lo do then ?" 

* "Do?" answered the gypsey, "Die like a man, or b« 
' handed Jike a dog !" 

'"Hanged, ye hag of Satan ! — the hemp'a not Hown 
' thai shall hang me." 

*" It's sown, and it'a grown, and il'a heckled, and it*s 
' twisletl. Did I not tell ye when ye wad take away the 
' boy Harry Berlratii, in spile of my prayers, — did I not 

* say he would come back when he had dree'd his wierd 

* in foreign land llll his Iwenly-firat year 7 — Did I not say 

* the auld fire would burn down lo a spark, and waid kindle 

* again ?" 

' " Well, molher, you did say bo ; and, donner and blit- 

* zen! I believe yon spoke the truth — ihat younker of El- 
' langawan has been a rock a-head to me all my life ! and 
' now, with Gloasin's cursed contrivance, my crew have 

* been cut off, my boals destroyed, and I dare aay the 
' lugger's taken — there were not men enough lo work her, 
' far less to fight her — a dredge-boat might have taken her. 

* And what will the owners say ? — Hagel and sturm ! I 

< shall never dare go back again to Flushing." 

' "You'll never need." 

'"What are you doing there, and what makes ye say 
' thai ?" 

' During this dialogue, Meg was heaping some flax loosely 
' together. Before an answer to his question, she dropped 
' a fiiebrand upon Ihe flax, which had been previously 

* steeped in some spirituous liquor, for it instantly caught 
' fire, and rose in a vivid pyramid of Ihe most hrilliant light 
' up to Ihe very top of the vault. As it ascended Megan- 

* swered Ibe ruBian's question in a firm and steady voice ; — 
' "Because the Hour's come, ttnd tke Man." 

' At the appointed signal, Bertram and Dinmont sprung 

< over the brushwood, and rushed upon Hatleraick. Ha- 
' zlewood, unacquainted with their plan of assault, was an 

* instant later. The ruffian, who instantly saw he was be- 
' trayed, turned his first vengeance on Meg Merrillies, at 

< whom he discharged a pistol. She fell, with a piercing 
' and dreadful cry, between Ihe shriek of pain and the 
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Mtt Gity Manntring. ^P^' 

* MBnd of langliter, when at iU iiigliciit and mmt aitfToci- 

* ling hcislil* "I kcnn'd it would be Ihia way," she said. 

• Bertram, in his baste, slipped his foot upon Ihe uneven 
' rock which Oonreil the cave -, a forliinale slumble, for H«t- 

* teraick'9 second bullet whisll<i<l over him nilii bo Inie and' 

< steady an aim, Ihnt had he been standing upright, it oini 

* have lodged in hia brain. Ere Halteraick cuold drav 
' another pialol, Dinmont closed with him, and endeavoured' 
' by main force to pinion down bis arms. Such, howerer, 

* was the wretcli*^ personal strength, joined to the efforts d 

< his despair, that, in spite of the gigantic force witii which 

* the Borderer gnippled him, he dragged Dtoniont through 

* Ihe blazing flax, and had well nigh sncceeded in drawing a 

* third pistol, which might have proved fatal to the boaeat 
' farmer, had not Bertram, as well as Hazlewood, cotae to 

* his assiitance, when, by main force, and no ordinary 

* exertion of il, they threw him on the ground, disarmed 

< him, and hntind him. This scuffle, though it takes up 

* some tliue in the narrative, passed in less than a single 

* minute. When he was fairly mastered, after one or tiro 

* desperate and almost convulsionary struggles, Hatteraick 
•lay perfectly still and silent. "He's gaun to die gam* 
' ony how," said Dinmont ; " wcel, 1 like him oa Ibe war 

' o' that." 

There is much sound sense and just observation, as we9' 
BB vivacity in the dialogue, particularly tn (he sceoea where 
Mr. Pleydell is introduced. There are two fragments ofj 
the dialogue which contain remarks on the law, which 
may cite as confirmation of this remark. 

' "Will you be able to carry this honest fellow'a c«i 

* for him V said Mannering. 

" * Why, 1 don't know ; the battle is not to the stroi 

* but be shall come oS* triumphant over Jock of Dawston 

* we can make it out. I owe him something. It is the pe 

* of our profession, that we aekiom see the beat aide 

* human nature. — People come to us with every selfish fei 

* ing, newly pointed and grinded ; (bey turn down the ver] 
' caulkers of their animosiliea and prejudice, as amitha di 
' with horses' shoes in a white frost. — Many a man hal 

* come to my garret yonder, that I have at first longed to 
' pilch out at the window, and yet, at length, have discoT' 
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* ered that he was only doing as I might have done in hil I 
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Guy Maiuiering- A^H 

We. I have now satielied myself, that if our profesEio^ 
- seea mare of human folly and buniaa roguery Ihaii olberq, 
' it is aa aflbrding the only channel tlirough which (hey pan 
' veal themselves. In civilized society, law is the cbinmey 

* through which all that smoke discbarges ilseif that uaed to 

* circulate through the whole house, and put every one's 

* eyes out — ao wonder, therefore, that the vent itself should 
' aoinetimes gel a lillle aooly.— But we will take care our 

* Liddesdiile-man's cause is well conducted and well afgued] 
' BO all unnecessary expense will be saved— he shall haye 
' his pine-apple al wholesale price." ' 

' " And now," said Pleydell, " make out warrants of com- 

* milment for Haderaicb and Glossin unlil liberated in due 
' course of law. I am sorry for Glossin." 

* "\ow, I think," said Mannering, "he's incomparably 

* the least deserving of pity of the two. The other's a bold 
' fellow, though as bard as a fliol." 

' " Very natural, Colonel, that you should be interested 
' in the ruffian and I in the knave — that's all professional 

* taste — but I can tell you Glossin would have been a pret- 

* ly lawyer, had he not had such a turn for the roguish part 
' of the profession." 

' " Scandal would say, he might not be the worse lawyer 
' for that." 

' "Scandal would tell a lie, then, as she usually does. 
' Law's like laudanum ; its much more easy to use it as a 
' quack does, than to learn to apply it like a physician." ' 

The denouement is extremely well brought about, and 
Mliere are some scenes of strong interest, such, among others, 
«re the interview between Glossin and Halleraick in theca. 
vern, and the last scene between Hatteraick and Glossin in 
the prison, in which ihe former murders the latter and then 
commits suicide. The scene, too, where young Bertram 
first meets Glossin ou his paternal state, is finely managed. 
-]Heg is Ihe agent who counteracts all the plots of Glossin, 
" id has the principal management in restoring Bertram to 
is rights. 

If the higher characters in this novel had been given with 
le same force as Ihe inTeriour ones, it might be safely pre- 
'icled that it would liecome a permanent work. There are, 
>wever, considerable defects. It must always be in some 
qkgree confined to Scotland, aa so much of Ihe dialogue is 
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in the peculiar dialect of that country ; add io this the cut 
laaguage of the gypsies and stuugglers, aod the low Dulcb 
of Dirk Hatleraick, and a great part of the dialogue must 
be mere gibberish to the majoHty of readers, nithout a gloa- 
sary — Beaidea all ihe unintelligible words from these sour- i 
ceB, the author has ventured on coining one or two new ones. 
Appetising, from Ihe French appetisanf, is a convenient 
lerm, but it is not English — and there is an instance of Ibe ' 
modern faahion of making all substantives plural, which only 
adds to the hissing sound of the language, without anyio- 1 
crease of force ; the word is, neatnesses, which is absolutely ' ' 
barbarous- I 
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A shower on the 3d, P. M.— on the 6th, A. M.— on the 7th, P. M.-;:- 
and on the night of the 14th.— ToUl of Rain, 3.02 in. 
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ShowcT on the 3d, with moderate thuoder and lightning, and on the 
night of the 16th,— on the 17th, P. M.— on the 22d, A. JM.— and on 
the 26th. ToUl of Rain, 3.17 in. 

This has been the warmest July that has been known here for the 
last twenty-five years. It has been between three and four degrees 
warmer, at a mean, than the average temperature the month. 

• Thermometer at Ol^ at 5, P. M. 

i The Thermometer fell 2Qf* io two hoars. 
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The early part of the moiith was cool and wet, and tlie season back- 
ward, the latter part became more plea-ant and narm ; but irilti the 
exception of a fevr days, the whole moatta may be callctl nncommonlf 
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The whole month of July has been uocommonly warm, yet the sea- 
son has continued healthy. This city has not enjoyed a more healthy 
supimer, thus far, for many years ; and it is a general observation, that 
the weather has been warmer than has been experienced since the 
total eclipse. 

July 10— Thunder 11 o'clock, A. M. 86®. 
11— Thunder 12 o'clock, M. 840. 
13— Thunder 12 o'clock, M. 88®. 

14— Thunder between 11, \. M. and 1, P. M. liO'^ anl upwards. 
15— Thunder 1 1 o'clock, A. M. 860. 
16— Thunder 12 o'clock, M. 840. 
22— Thunder 4 o'clock, P. M. 87®. 
25— Thunder U o'clock, A. M. 88. 



MIHCELLANEOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



A PAiKTiNG by Mr. Horae, a youug artist, who went from tliis 
country to England, two or three years since, is now exposed to 
Ihe publick, at Mr. Gruenwooil'a room in Tremont street. This 
picture is calculated to ruise the highest hopes of tho Tuture 
celebrity of this youthful painter. The subjuct ia a dying Her- 
cules. Hercules has always been a favourite oliject of the 
chisel. The Furnese Hercules, one of Ihe most celetirated sta- 
tues of antiquity, is the a:eueral authority for the style in which 
this hero is ilelinealed. That re|)reseutB him in a state of re- 
pose. The fiimouB torso, is commonly sii]i|)OEed to be a frag- 
ment of Ihe statue of Hercules in his deified state. We do not 
recollect ever to have seen any figure of Hercules otherwise 
than in a state of repose, except in the maguilicent statue, exe- 
cuted by Canova a few years since for the Banker Tolonia at 
Rome, in which he is rejireaented, as furious, precipitating his 
frieod Lichas into the sea. Mr. Morse has treated him after 
this event, and when he was expiring in agony. It was a bold 
attempt in a young man to represent this situation, and if it had 
failed, it would have hardly been discouraging; bnt to succeed 
aa he has done in the present instance, justly afforcb the strongest 
expectations of his future success. The model from which this 
picture was painted, obtained him a medal from the society of 
arts, which he most certainly merited. There are very few nrtisla 
iu Lomlon, in any branch of paintii^, wlio caa execute such a 
model. Mr. Morse was taught modelling by Mr. Allston, one of 
the painters of the present day, who is the most profoundly 
versed in all the science of hjs art. The picture is not calcula- 
ted to please GO much as the cast, because it is seen iu a UilTerent 
point, and the foreshortening of the face, which is an admirable 
proof of skill, is not suited to please common visiters. It is 
an eifort from which an artist will augur much, but is too nearly 
an academical study to gratify general spectators. The co- 
louring has great force, richness and truth. The scenery of 
mount Oeta is poetically and appropriately conceived, and the 
whole painting, one that discovers boidness and skill. We hope 
by the time Mr. Morae may have completed his studies that the 
dormant power of patronage in the country will be awakened, 
Biid that we shall be able to keep at least one of our artists, 
from the necessity of seeking foreign pfttronOge. With the 
talent Mr. Morse has discovered for sculpture, (for all the diffi- 
culty of that art consists in modelling, the transferring the model 
to marble is little more than a mechanical operation ;) we hope 
Jie will pursue sculpture as well as painting, since there is some 
hope that a few years hence, we may commence the tardy juf- 
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lice of giving those heroes and statesmen who have served and 
saved their country^ a monument that will convey their features, 
as well as actions, to our posterity, who will regard them irilh 
pride and reverence. 

University Intelligencic The late Count Rumford thoi^ 
he had been for so many years absent from his country, 
and receiving distinguished honours in the service of foreign 
powers, always reconecte<l the land of his birth with afiection. 
A very strong proof of this he has given in his last vdll, a copy of 
which was brought out to this country by his Excellency William 
Crawford, late ambassadour in France. By this will. Count Rani- 
ford has made a donation, to Cambridge University, of immediate 
Income^ and of reversions, the capital of which It has been sop- 
posed may amount to between thirty and forty thousand doUafS. 
The corporation are taking steps to secure these bequests. Tbe 
olject of this gift as stated in the will *' is to found a professorship 
to teach, by a regular course of. lectures, the utility of the math- 
ematical and physical sciences for the melioration of the nsefsl 
artS) and for the extension of the industiy, the prosperity and hap- 
piness of society J" 

JoHS C. Warren m.d. has been chosen Professor of Anatomy 
and Surgexy* The Corporation have appointed Jacob Bigelow 
]i«D. Lecturer on Materia Medico^ and Walter Chanvikg vj)- 
Lecturer on Midwifeiy in the medical school of the tJniversitj. 

At the annual commencement, sixty-six young gentlemen re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor, and twenty-nine the degree of 
Master of Arts In regular course. Five received the degree 
of Master out of course — ^Four were admitted to ad eundande- 
grees. Fourteen received the degree of m.d. The honoraiy 
degree of a.m. was conferred on Reuel Williams, Esq. The 
honorary degree of m.d.cmi Abraham Haskell, Benjamin ll Oliver, 
Oliver Prescot, John D. Tread well. That of Doctor in Divinity 
on the Rev. William Shaw, Rev. John Foster, Rev. John S. Pop- 
kin. The Degree of Doctor of Laws, on Edward AugustiB 
Holyokc, and the Hon- William Prescott 

Mr. Soutbey, in a letter addressed to the Editor of the London 
Courier, has formally denied having written the disgraceful libel 
in the Quarterly Review, of which lie had been accused in thh 
country. We publish his letter, which has appeared in some of 
our newspapers, with great pleasure. 

Tb the Editor of Iht London Courier^ 
Sia — A pamphlet has been transmitted to me from New York, 
eniiWed ^ The TJnited States and England ; being a reply to tbe 
criticism on InddquifCs leUers^ contained in the Quarlcrhf Re- 
view for January, |814.* in this pamphlet the writer assures tbe 
American People, that I am the Editor oi The Quwrtcrhf Reaat, 
and the author of the political article which has elicited his ia^ 
dignation. 
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Allaiv me. Sir, (a reply tlirou|rh the medinm of the Courier — 
a very few lineB will fluffice j — there can be no better means of 
making my reply known in America ; anil in this counlry, bb 
well as in Ihal, it may be useful to shew the exceeding impropii- 
ety of allAcking any man aa the author of an aooiiymous (jtiblic^- 
tioD, without tlie fullest proof that he is so. I i)i<l uol write the 
Criticism on Inc1ii(|uin's letlera ; and every body, in England, 
wiio knows the Quarteriy Re\iew, knows ILal 1 aioSit Ibe Edi- 
tor of it. 

Had Ihe American Visiter obserx'ed any kind of decency in his 
attack, I would have addieseed a private letter to him Ihrougb 
hb publisher, requesting that he would publickly acluiowledg* 
hia mistake, aad thereby atone, as far as he could, for nn impro 
vohed wrong. But the style and temper of bis pamphlet pre- 
clude all courtesy on my part ; nor shall I condescend to notice 
bim farther (ban to express a. hope that this letter may be copied 
into the American papers. A writer of his stamp would proba- 
bly neither have suliicient sense of honour to believe my disa- 
vowal, nor to make it publick. 

I am, Sir, yonrs wilh respect, 
EOBERT SOUTHEY. 
EesmicJc, June IS, 1315. 

Proposals have been issned at Cliarleslon, S. C. for publishing 
anew universal history by David ttamsay, M. D. The following 
account of the work was found among the papers of the author. 
The portion relating to the United States will be first published, 
the remainder will appear if the undertaking sboold be encouraged 
by Ihe publick. The History of the United States will be con- 
tained in two volumes Svo. at 3 dola. a volume, boards. 

"Lif«is ^o short and time so valuable, thai it were happy for us, if all 
great works were reduced to their quiatesseuee." Sir nilliamJuntt, 
" Primaqvt ab origint muflifi 
" Ad Tnea perrf (iram deducUc Icmpnra tartntn." Ovid. 

" The- Asiatick part of this work contains a general view of 
the antediluvians — of the general deluge — of the settlement of 
the globe after that great event — of the primitive postdiluvian 
nations, which were formed in Asia the cradle of the world. 
Their various ramificalions, revolutions, and of tfae general 
course of empire. 

" The African part contains a concise history of Egypt, Car- 
thage, Numidia, Mauritania, Abyssinia, of the Firntical Btates, 
and the Hottentots, with a grouped view of its uncivilized set- 
tlements. 

" The European part contains the biatory of Greece and Rome 
from their origin to their dissolution — of the various nations which 
were conquered by tbem, and of the nations by which the Romans 
Ibemeelvee were finally conquered, and of the nations which 
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were formed from the fra^:menU of the Romaa empire» and the 

various revolutions of the latter, together with a general view of 
the nations which never were subjected to the Romans. 

^' The American part contains a general history of the Western 
^y^tinent, under the heads of Free, European, and Aborigioal 
wt mconquered America. The 6r8t contains a history of the 
United Statet from their settlement as Englbh colonies till the 
present tiiM^^e second, of all parts de|iendent on Europe, and 
the third, Mill that are still owne<l by the Aborigines. 

*' it is ex|>ected that tlie whole will be comprehended in 10 or 
12 volumes of about 500 pages each — to be printed on good paper 
and with good types ; and offered for sale, bound in boards for 
$3 each volume, or neatly bound for $3,50. 

*' This work has been in contemplation upwards of forty years. 
The project of it was conceived in 1 768 on reading the Universal 
History', then recently edited, in 60 volumes, by a Society of 
Gentlemen in England. The original idea of extracting the 
quintessence of that voluminous work, which contained the most 
complete system of history the world had then seen, has ever 
since been enlarging and improving by an attentive perusal of 
the histories written by Robertson, Hume, Gibbon, and other 
mmlern authors— -of the Asiatick researches—of the works of Sir 
William Jones, and other learned Orientalists — the publications 
of intelligent travellers who in the course of the last half century 
have explored almost every region of the globe. These collec- 
tively have thrown a blaze of light on countries comparatively un- 
known, and on portions both of ancient and modern history which 
wero confiised and ohsciire at the period when the writers of 
the Universal History published their invaluable work. The 
arrangement of materials collected from these sources commenced 
in the year 1 780,when, in consequence of the surrender of Charles- 
ton to Sir Henry Clinton the author was suddenly released from 
a sea of business, and sent as a prisoner of war to the British gar- 
rison then in St. August hie, and there confined for eleven months, 
without any pcculir.r employment. Steady progress has been 
made for the last ten years in correcting and transcribing the 
work for publication. 

" The History of the United Slates is given at full length — 
that of foreign countries is more or less expanded or contracted 
in pro])ortion to the intrinsick importance of each — its tendency 
to illustrate portions of Holy Writ — the Greek and Latin Clas- 
sicks — and also in proportion to its connexion with the United 
States, or as furnishing useful practical information to its citizens, 
or as the paternal soil of their ancestors." 

The publishers remark, 

" It will he perceived by the above sketch, that the History of 
** the United States which we propose first to publish, ^ is giveft 
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at full length,' and may eilher be coneidered as a part of the Uni- 
versal Hbtory or «b an independent work. It was the Author's 
original intentioii to publish It Bepavatel)', but it tvsa uflerwarda 
iucor[K>rated in Ihe General Work. We propose to publish Uui 
as a specimen of the whole, and if its reception in the world 
shall be such as is coDlidenll}' anticipated, the Work will be 
regularly continued (conuuencii^ with the first volume) until 
the whole ia completed. Should any circumstance occur to 
prevent a cuatinuance of the publication lieyond the two vty 
lumes above-mentioned, the Subscribers will still l>e iu posaee- 
' eion of a work in il self complete and entire. Those persona 
' who may be disposed to subscribe for the History of the United 
Stales, independently of the Universal History, will be at liberty 
to withdraw their BHbecri|>tioDs after the delivery of that por- 
tion of the work. Ttu profits will, be exdu^vdy appHcil to tlu 
education and support oftiie *umer<Msf<tnalyoJihc Author. 

FROM A LONDON PAPER. 

SmilhJUtd Bargitin. — One of those scenes which occasionally 
disgrace even Smilhfield, look place there about five o'clock on 
Friday evening — namely, a man csposing his wife for sale. 
Hitherto we have only seen those moving in the lowest classes 
of society, thus degradini; themselves; but the present expedi- 
tion was attended with novel circumstances. The parties, 
buyer ami seller, were persons of property ; the lady (the object 
of sale) j'Dung, beautiful, and elegantly dressed, was brought to 
itiie market in a coEich, and exposed to the view of her purchaser 
silk halter round her shoulders, which were covered witli 
irich white lace veil. The price demanded for her, in the first 
ince, was eighty guineas, but that finally agreed on was fifty 
;as, and a valuable horse on which the purchaser was mount- 
Thc sale and delivery being complete, the lady with her 
lord and master, mounted a handsome curricle, which was 
waiting for them, and drove oGP, seeming nothing loath to go. 
'he purchaser in the present case is a celebrated horse dealer in 
n ; and the seller a grazier of cattle, residing about six milea 
London. — The intention of these disgusting bargains is to 
tprive the husband of any right of [irosecution for (lamages. 

An English magazine says that the author of Waverley and 
\ Quy Atannering is a young gentleman of the name of FossEa, 
~ fa Scotch Baronet. 

Hubbard's History of New-England, from the discovery to 
' H.DCLXXX, has Just been published by the Historical Soaety. 
L ^he Legislature of this Commonwealth idded the undertnking 
I Jby a subscription foe WO copies, inleoding them foi' distribution 
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ta «acli town : The Subscription ia cloeed, aod very Tew cognci ^^ 
(notmorc thanSO or 70) remain for sale. The price, to non-eob- 
■cribcn, it 5 dollare. neatly houml.or 4,75 in boiirds. Th« mem- 
faers (^ the Society are informed, that in onler (o incluile tliia 
history in tlie general index to their publications, it i> liound 
In Iwo volumes, and will be considered Volumes V. and VI. of 
the Collections. Subscriptions for ttie collections &I 1,dO the 
voliinx^ in boards, continue to be received by the publisher, 
John Eliot, at No. 5 Court BIreet, and by the several meinl 
of th<- Society. Subscribeis and others may otitaJil Hubba 
Hblorj' from James Savage, Esquire. 

WciiUB Si LiLLi, Boston, have published, 
Latin Classickn, vol. 7, of the Works of Cicero, or 
tif Orations.' 
Discipline ; n Novel. By the Author of " Self Coalnd."* 



*ll-pitj[n^ HfOJeD, 
c)>, cha3temD|> in iU lore, 
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(Queen's Wake : a Legendary Poem, by Jamea Hoj 

Be mine to read the viaoat old, 

WhicU tlif awakening Baiii havr loli) ; 

And ithilsl they meel my tranced view. 

Hold oDch iCraiiee talc devoutly true. CoLUn.' 

Are you a Christian or a Calvinist ? or, do you prefer 
anthority of Christ lo that of the tienevan Reformer ? Both U 
Torm and spirit of these iiueetions heini; suggested by the li 
Review of American Unitarianism in the Panoplist, and by tl 
Rev. Mr. Worcester's Letter lo Mr. Channiug. To which m 
added, Home strictures ou both those works. By a Layman. 

Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Worcester's Letter to Mr. Cbai|_ 
ning, on the " Review of American Unitarianism" in a lata 
Panoplist. By William E. Chaoning, Minister of the Ohnccb of 
Clirisl iu Federal Street. 

Edinburgh Kevieiv, No. dS, for Febntari/, 1815. 

Quarterly Review, NoE. 23 and 24, fur October, 1814,1 
January, 1815. 

They have in press ; Yates' Answer to Wardlaw, on TTni 

Third volume of Conper's Poems, containing his posthomgoEi 
Poetry, and a Sketch of his Life. By his kiusman, John Johns 
L.L.U. Rector of Yasbam with Well>ome, in Norfolk. {■ 

Anster Fair, a |ioem in six cantos, ivilh other poems. 

Mr. Isaac Riley, New-York, has published Duty; or, 
White Cottage. A novel. By the lal'- Mrs. Roberts, Author c 
" Rose and Emily," wilh a character of the author. By Mn. * 
CIpie, in 2 vols. 
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DEATHS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS AX HOME. 

In Nem-Hamfihlre, Id New-HolderncsB, Mr. John Shaw, aged 101. 

In Massatkit«tUs. Mr. Uben> Moultou, one of Ibe Seoior class mt 
Hirvard nniversity. In Haverhill, Hon. Nathuiiel Marsb, ^ed 75 ; 
ao ufficpf during the Revolutionary war, nod I'or some years a Senator 
of this CouiinoiiwealtJi. In Boston, drowned by falling out of a boat, 
Mr. J. G. Dawes, aged S3, son of the Hon. Judge Dawes, an estimable 
JOung man- He was one of the volunteers in the defence of Baltt- 
■nore dtiriug Lbt late w»r. la Union, Maint, James Larnard, killed by 
li^hlninf. At Milton. General Stephen Badlam. aged 64. Drowned 
in rrossiQgConnecticnt Giver in the stage, Mr. Royal Bond,ame[- 
chant of IVew-Tork, formerly of Boston, a young man deeply regret- 



Sewall, a;ed9t, the Bret eonstrnctor of wooden bridges by drivi 
inles in thlp coantry. 

la Conneciieut. The Hon. Cbaancey Goodrich, Lieut Govemoor 
of that Ktatc. in tlic 37 tb year of his age, one of tiieinost cinincnt of 

In NtTs-Ynrk. John C. Ludlow, Esq. aged 4T. 

In PiiHadelphia. Captain John Smith, appointed to the command 
•f the FrankMn 74, recently laitRchod. He is deeply rt^gretted as an 
officer and aoiaa. Br. James Glen, by a lall from a chaise. 

In fTiltniiigtoti. The Umi. James A. Bayard. Mr. Bayard had 
been fur many years, one of the most diatinguished members of the 
Senate of the t'nited States, and died a few days after his retnrn Iroui 
Eor)^. having Aillilletl the imporlant duty of cani^ladiDg the treaty 
\al peace between this country and Great Britain, al Ghent, where he 
frsa one of the American CommissioDcre. 

tit Fii-ginut. The Hon. Charles Lee, aged S8, formerly attorney 
4)en<?ral of the United Ktates. Brigadier General Hugh Douglas, 
^ed Sa. 

la Man/land, BatHmon. Mr. Henry Bigelow, merchant, formerly 
■f Ronton. 

la Xrr'h-Caroliaa. W. Andrews, aged 89. At his seat near Wil- 
ninglon, James Walker, Esq. 

In NaskvitU, Tefinessce. John Dickenson, Esq. aged US, a distin- 
'JRished adFocate. 

/» Krataelcy- Rev. David Thomas, aged 9&, of the Baptist Chnrcb. 
[•iiCftpt^n Fraacis Peart. This gentleman died without i-hildren, and has 
I ten about 60.000 dollars to found a free school, to bear his oafoe. 

In Netp Orteam. Captain K. H. Greaton. aged 48, formerly of Bob- 
ion. He had been frtjU) liit «Eifli««t youtb Id the uililary service ol^ 
kie GOuntrr. 
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DKATH8 BY VIOLENCE. 

1/1 IVcW'York, Mr. Isaac Gouvoncnr, killed in a duel; coroner's 
inquest, rvilful murdrr. hi South-Carolina, Captain S. iMcJunkin, 
killed by an axe by a nr;;ro slave. In Savoy, Massachusetts, >Tr. J. 
Ma<nn, suicide. In New-York. Mrs. Whittlesey drowned herself, 
In North-Kini^ston, iUiode-lsland, Henry Tanner, a^ed 18, shot by his 
brother, with a musket with which he was playing, not knowing that 
it was loaded. In New- York, Captaii. Toby of the I'nited SUtes' 
army, formerly aid-dc-camp to the late (jeiieral Pike, in a fit of 
delirium from a fever, he threw himself out of the window of a third 
utory, and w«is almost instantly killed. In Kdenton, North-Carolina, 
a Mr. Sanders was miirder(>d by his brother, by repeatedly stabbing 
him. They wenj returning from a Probate Court, and the quarrel 
was on account of an unequal division of property by their lather's 
will. In New- York, Mr. J. V. Cooper, drowned himself in a state of 
derangement. 



UEATIIS OF REMARKABLE PERBONB ABROAD. 

In England. Samu'^1 Whitbread, Esq. the most conspicuous mem- 
ber o{ tlie opposition in the British parliament. Mr. Whitbroad pat 
an cud to his own existence by cutting his throat. This may be cob- 
sidcred as one of the most extraordinary cases of suicide on record. 
It was doubtless a sudden insanity, as the inquest gave it. Mr. Whit- 
bread was in p')ss(*ssion of /^reat wealth, connected with families of 
liiijh r.ink, a very interesting family of his own, a man remarkably 
capable of transacting business, of a sound, acute, «npr«»;fiick mind; 
nu<l, however, ho. miglit hv. esteemed as a politician of the hijihest 
rcspoetahility, and of the most nnblcmished integrity in private life. 

In Qurhcc/c, Colonel Malcolm Fraser, aged »2. He was an officer 
in the army of General W^olfe, and had n'sided in that country from 
the conquest. //? MontrcaJ^ Honry (loorgeu. Esq. attorney at law. 

In blunders. Marshal Victor, Duke of Belluno. 

In Sajonj/. The veteran pri/ne minister M. de Frankenberg, aged 
i\7. In Rivaria, at Munich, Marshal Alexander Berthier, prince of 
Niulchatel, aged 02. He was purs::ad by some persons the friends of 
Palm the !)0(>kselI<M*, who was arresU^l under his command, and after- 
wards shot by order of Napoleon ; they threw him, or he sprung to 
avoid them out of a window in the third story, and he was killed on the 
spot. The circumstances it is said will be investigated. He was for 
a long time the favourite and chi<^f siafi* otiicer of Bonaparte. He 
married a daughter of the king of Bavaria, at whoso court he resided, 
having remained faithful to l^uis XVHlth, and accompanied him 
from Paris. 

In Savoi/, Victor Emmanuel, Kin*^ of Piedmont and Sardinia. 

In France. In lia Vendee, Eugene Charette, nephew of the fanioui 
Vcndean leader of that name. In Paris, the Prelate Gaetano Marini, 
keeper of the Papal archives, member of the French Institute, &c. 

In Constantinople. Horsen Elferdi, the Persian Ambassadour to 
the Sublime Porte. In India, Vice Admiral Sir Samuel Hood. 
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